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ORIGINAL, 

EMJIA LEE; 

on, A cure for discontent. 

It was n rainy day, It had roiund since morn¬ 
ing. The streets were very wet, mid not many 
persons left their houses. Here and there n 
loot passenger was seen walking cautiously 
through the mud. Kmma Lee was silting at 
the window, looking nt tho passers by, and oc¬ 
casionally laughing, ns somo poor apprentice 
girl slipped on tho pavement, nnd narrowly es. 
enped a fall. Kmma was not the only occupant 
of the room. Iler brother (Jeorgo, sister Hel¬ 
en, nnd their cousin I.ouisa weretlnTc. Helen 
nnd Louisa sat near each other at u woilt table, 
engnged in sowing, while George was playing 
on tho tlutc. 

" Oh dear me," said Kmma, yawning, “how I 
do hate rainy days ! they make one feel so dull. 
’Tis dull ill tho house, and dull out of doom, I 
do wish evening would come; perhaps wo mny 
then have some visitors. George,” she contin¬ 
ued in a peevish tone, “ I would be exceeding¬ 
ly obliged if you would cease shrieking on that 
horrid (lute. I can’t even (/lin/r, much IcssfuM-, 
you make such a noise.” 

“Do excuse mo, Miss Leo; I was not nwaro 

that your nerves were so extremely sensitive_ 

moreover, I thought you were a ‘lover of tho 
lino nrts, music in particular.” 

“Mtiiic indeed! I consider (lu re is some 
difference between music, and the noise you 
make,” retorted Kmma, 

George was fond oftenzing his sister, ns ma¬ 
ny brothers are, nnd would protiably have irri¬ 
tated her still more, had he not been silenced 
by a reproving glance from his geinlo cousin 
Louisa. Rising, ho went to tho table, and tak¬ 
ing up a book, said, “ 1 will read awhile, if it 
please the ladies.” 

" 0 do,” said Helen nnd Louise—Kmma was 
silent. Tho hook wns interesting, nnd Kmma 
well nigh forgot her ill humor, in listening, un¬ 
til glancing nt her Bister nnd cousin, and oh- 
serving tho rpiict happy look on their faces, her 
fretfiihiCBe returned. <■ That is a wretchedly 
dull hook, and you make it worse than it would 
otherwise lie, by the barbarous inainierin which 
you read it. Is that tho elocution you nro taught.- 
at college ?” 

’Hie cousins, nnd even George himself could' 
not restrain n smile nt this now outbreak, but' 
Louise immediately said, » Why cousin Kmma, 

I think it very interesting.” 

11 k’cs, I have no doubt it pleases i/on—cvcry 
thing Gcorgo docs is ndmirablo in your eyes.” 

Louise blushed deeply at tho rurle taunt, hut 
replied not. Helen indignantly said, 11 Kinmn,-. 
if you possessed moro of our cousin’s spirit, you 
would have n better opinion of every one. We 
enjoy tho rending, nnd 1 think it very unkind in 
you to interrupt it in such a manner." 

“Well, Indies nnd gentleman, my company is 
so disagreeable to you, that I will leave.yon to 
enjoy your prosy volume.” So saying, Kmma 
sauntered out of tho room. She lirst went to 
the pinno, plnycd a part of several tunes, then 
to the library, took down some dozen books, 
looked them over, nnd without replacing them 
went to tho hall door to consult tho barometer.- 
From thcro sho went to her mothor’s room.— 
Her mother, accustomed to her peevishness, ap¬ 
peared not to notice the frown on her counten¬ 
ance, but said, “Kmma, I run -glad you have 
come,I have a little sowing here.for you to do." 
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Mrs. Loo knew that some useful employment 
would sooner than anything else dissipate Em¬ 
ma’s bad feeling, at present. 

“ Oh mother,” said Emma, ns she threw her¬ 
self listlessly into a rocking chair, “ l don’t 
think I can do it this afternoon ; lam so “blue” 
1 can’t do anything.” 

“ Do as you please, my daughter,” said Mrs. 
hco, and remained silent. 

“ Arthur,” said William Grey to his friend 
Wilson, “will you call at Mr. I ice’s with mo 
tins evening; you are accpuiinted with the young 
Indies, are, you not ?” 

“ Yes, somewhat. I believe I will go with 
you. 1 nm quite pleased with Miss Juimeson, 
their cousin. Have you mother?” 

“ Yes, several times. I think of the three, 
however, that Miss Minina is the most agreea¬ 
ble” 

As the friends turned a corner of the street, 
they overtook George heo, returning homo. 

“(lend evening George,” said Grey, “we 
were just wending our way toward your house ” 

“ I’m glad to hear it. Presume my cousins, 
and sister are at home, and if so, will ho glad 
to see you.” 

As they entered the door Kinma’s voice was 
heard, saying in an angry tone, “ Yes Helen, 
you hold Louise up, on every occasion, as a 
paragon of perfection. Yon treat her much 
more like a sister than you do mo. As for 
George”—hut they heard no more, for George 
as quickly as possible ushered his friends into 
the drawing-room, Emma soon entered smil¬ 
ing, and during the whole evening made herself 
very agreeable*. After the two friends had left 
the house. Grey said to Wilson, “ I am of your 
opinion, that Miss .Tnimesou is a very interest¬ 
ing young lady. She is so retiring, that ono 
does not discover her charms at the first inter¬ 
view.” 

He was silent in regard to Kmmn. The words 
ho overheard at the door, hud lowered her in Ilia 
estimation. 

“ Come Helen, will you walk with mo this 
morning?" said Million. 

“Thunk you, Mmmii, I have an engagement 
to-day.” 

“ You always have something to do. What 
is, it now ? Heading to a blind old woman, or 
carrying dollies to some dirty little urchins, T 
dare sav. Well, I’m glad my tastes don’t in¬ 
cline tliat way. But every one to their fancy. 
I'm going to 1 /iwton’s to look at his new goods;” 
so saying Minim Ml the house. On llm steps 
she met a little girl, plainly but neatly clad, 
with some (lowers in her hand. 

“ What do you wish for?” said Minina haugh¬ 
tily. 

11 1 should like to see Miss Loo,” 

“ That, is my name, but l have no business 
with you. My sister is busy, and cannot at¬ 
tend in you, so you bad bettor run home." 

“ I entiio to bring these (lowers,” said the 
child timidly, “and to thank Miss Lee for tho 
(lock she sent me.” 

“ (Mi never mind that, give me the flowers 
so saying she took them from the child, and 
walked on. Him threw the I lowers in tho street, 
and murmured something about too great famil¬ 
iarity with beggars. Soon she was joined by 
William Grey, wlu>, unknown to her, had wit¬ 
nessed her treatment of the little girl, “Oh 
Mr. Grey,” said Minina, “you should have seen 
the hoipiet 1 received this morning. I nmmorc 
proud of the donor than tho gift” Her face 
was bright with smiles, and one would have 
thought a frown had never rested on that smooth 
brow. She chatted gaily, and had it not been 
for the slight insight William Grey had receiv¬ 
ed, into Imr homo character, bo might on that 
morning have decided to oiler her his hand and 
heart. Hut the unkind treatment of the poor 
girl, was enough to convince him that faults 
were concealed, under the charming exterior, 

“ Who is that young lady at tho piano?” said 
Hied Gnhlwell to William Grey, at n small par¬ 
ty mm evening. 

“ Miss Hee,” was the reply. 

“ Beautiful, isn’t she? Will you introduce 
me ?” 

“ Certainly,” 

“Well, how are you pleased with Miss Lee?” 

“ Very numb, her manners arc delightful.— 
Why, Grey, l am astonished that you are so in- 
dilleivnt to her charms. An heiress,too,l hear. 
Do you think she would object to assuming tho 
title of Mrs. Grey ?” 

“ 1 don't know *, but if you joke me, she will 
not probably have an opportunity,” 

“ How is this? previous attachment of course 


—Oh yes, I understand—but what would bo 
my chance in that quarter, do you think ?” 

“ You wont know till you make the trial, but 
l would advise you to become well acquainted 
before it is too late to retrace your steps.” 

“There must be something behind tho cur¬ 
tain, Grey, so be candid, and tell me,” 

“ Well, you of course will not mention this,” 
said Grey, lowering bis tone. “ To tell the 
truth, a few weeks since I bad serious thoughts 
of addressing her myself, but”—ami ho here 
related the cause of the change in his feelings, 
which we already know, and added, “she lives 
in society, and I*hear is extremely indolent nt 
home. Such a wife will not do for one who 
has his fortune to make in the world.” 

During this conversation, Mmmn had changed 
her seat, unobserved by tho young men, ami 
, had chanced to hour tho remarks relating to 
herself. Deeply chagrined and mortified, she 
conversed very little the remainder of the even¬ 
ing. Tliat night sleep refused to visit her pil¬ 
low. Mho had admired Grey, and flattered her- 
| self that her charms were not wholly lost upon 
him. But the illusion had vanished, and she 
now knew in what light he viewed her. She 
thought seriously of the course she had pursued. 
»Slie hnd frequently ridiculed her sisters indus¬ 
try, and boasted that her father was rich, and 
she intended to live like a lady. “ It did very 
well for poor girls to sew, but it should never 
he said of her tliat she was either a blue or a 
seamstress. She liked hooks very woll in their 
places, in tho library or on tho centre-table, but 
ns for poring over them,as Louise did, she would 
not do it, and then ho laughed at for her trou¬ 
ble*” Now she saw how her enviable idleness, 
ns she had deemed it, had been looked upon by 
another—tho ?ne, too, whom sho had been most 
anxious to please. Before morning her resolu¬ 
tion was formed. She determined to tell her 
mother nil, and ask her advice. Mrs. Lee had 
long mourned Minina’s faults, and when sho 
went to her, and told her of her determination 
to change her course, she could not refrain 
from shedding tears of iov, that her daughter 
| had nt last become convinced of her error.— 

; Mnnnn by her mother’s advice asked strength 
i from above, to enable her to break off from her 
old habits, nnd assistance in her endeavors to 
! ho useful. No one hut her mother know of tho 
change in her feelings, nnd she promised not to 
betray her confidence. Helen and Louise wore 
surprised, hut pleased, when on tho following 
morning Mmmn entered the room where they 
sitting, the former sowing, tho latter reading | 
aloud. Louise laid down Iter hook ns Hmma 
entered. 

“ You seem to tie enjoying yourselves,” said 
Mmmn,—“ I have come to sit with you if you 
have no objections.” 

“ 1 speak for both,” replied Helen. “We are 
most happy to have you, if you can relish our 
society—you know we are very quiet.” 

“ I’ll he the life of the party, then,” said Min¬ 
ina, gaily; “ I have brought my thimble, and 
Helen, if you will give mo some work, Louise 
can resume her reading.” Helen complied, 
nnd the hook passed from one to the other, until 
the dinner hell rang. “ Is it so Into ?” exclaim¬ 
ed Mmmn } “how quickly the morning has pass¬ 
ed.” Helen and Louise exchanged glances^ 
but said nothing. 

Minina’s task wo n ft difficult one. She did 
not at once throw aside nil her old habits of in¬ 
dolence. It frequently required great firmness 
to arouse herself to action, hut she was deter¬ 
mined to bo happy if industry would make her 
so. At school she had attended to the orna¬ 
mental branches, because they would enable | 
her to appear to advantage in society; hut the 
more useful studies, she had sadly neglected.— I 
Kesolvcd that her reformation should be a thor-| 
ough one, sho now devoted a portion of each 
day to hooks. 

“ What a wonderful change has conic ovcr| 
our Mmma,” said George to Helen and Louise. 

“ Yes, no one knows tho cause, hut she is 
certainly much improved,” replied Helen. 

“ How is it Grey, do you still visit at Mr. 
Lee’s?” said Caldwell to his friend. 

“ 1 have not been there very recently. Sup¬ 
pose we call this evening?" 

“ I’ll go with pleasure. Where is Miss Mm-] 
ma now ? I have not seen her for a longtime.” 

“ She 1ms become quite a recluse, though she j 
goes into company occasionally.” 

“ Dev Imps sho thinks her charms were not 
sufficiently appreciated.” 

“ 1 don’t know how that may he.” i 

As tho friends left Mr, Lee’s, Caldwell said, | 


“ Well, really I have spent a delightful even¬ 
ing. Miss Emma is wonderfully changed—not 
quite so brilliant, hut more soft, and loveable, 
don’t you think so? Do you hear me Grey ?— 
Why, man, you are in a brown study.” 

William did think so, and lie was also think¬ 
ing, how happy he would be with Emma ns the 
presiding genius of his homo. 

“ Hut then,” continued his friend, “Miss Hel¬ 
en would suit me better, sho is so quiet, and 
modest, while I nm the reverse.” 

Tho following day William Grey called to 
pay his washer-woman. As ho entered the 
room, the surprise depicted on his countenance 
told the poor woman that ho observednchange, 

“ Bee, Mr. Grey,” said she, “ how comforta¬ 
ble those young ladies have made me. May 
tho Lord bless them. They have furnished my 
room, and made clothes for*my children, so that 
they can go to school, nnd see what a beautiful 
stand of flowers Miss Kmma had sent to me, 
because she heard mo say I was fond of plants. 
They cheer my lonely heart, those sweet flow¬ 
ers.” 

“Miss Emma, did you say? Who are the 
: young ladies who are so kind to you ?” 

I “ Why dear me, Mr. Grey, don’t yon know 
| who they are, always doing something for the 
poor, nnd such great ladies, too? Air. Lee’s 
' daughters, and their cousin, Miss Jaimeson.— 

! Miss Minina used to bo so proud, and scornful, 
hut now sho is ns good as the others. Tho bles¬ 
sings of the poor will rest on them.” 

William had heard enough, nnd placing some 
money on tho table for the grateful woman, left 
tho house, 

“Yes,” said lie to himself, “Mmma is changed, 
and if l can win her heart, l need sock no rich-' 
or prize." 

Whether lie was successful in seeking tho 
heart of Emma Lee, wo need not ask, if we see 
the trustful, confiding glance she bestows upon' 
him, as they stand before the sacred altar, and 
she promises to love, honor, nnd obey him.— 
There is another bride in that happy group, ns 
they pass from the church. The quiet Helen 
lias entrusted her happiness to tho keeping of 
the mirth-loving but worthy Caldwell. 

Louise remains at home with her aunt, hut 
George frequently warns his mother to prepare 
for a separation, for ho intends to take her to 
himself ns soon as his studies are completed. 

Though years lmvo passed since Emma’s 
resolution, she has not once regretted it. She 
thoroughly abhors indolence, nnd recommends 
industry to nil who would ho happy, Etta 

Urowmnlle, Me. 

[Wo shall he pleased to hear again from Et¬ 
ta, but hope her future stories will not he so 
lengthy ns this,] 
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HELEN LYNDSEY-THE STAR. 

BEING THE MEMORIES AND EXPERIENCE OF A “NOBODY.” 


ST T5S. S. *C. HALL. 


[From Sharpe’s London Magazine.] 


CHAPTER I. 

Although there is nothing to gratify self-love in 
the distinction, it is yet very pleasant for a person— 
such as I ant—who has acquired a habit of observa¬ 
tion, and who loves to listen rather than to talk, to 
be considered a xobody— a sort of harmless “ fa¬ 
miliar”—permitted to go and come, to move about, 
to read, work, or nod in a corner, without giving 
offense, and without being noticed, except by a 
bright look, a kind smile, or, on a first entrance, per¬ 
haps, by words like these— 

“ Oh, we are so glad to see you! sit down; and, 
as we never make a stranger of you, we will go on 
with our talk, just as if you were ‘nobody;’ that is 
exactly what you like.” 

And so it is; I do like to glide noiselessly llirongh 
life, observing and thinking, not musing and dream¬ 
ing; studying the characters of my friends, not from 
a desire to pry into their secrets, or to display their 
foibies to the world, but from an earnest wish to 
practice what would give them pleasure, and to 
avoid causing them pain. I daily balance the mo¬ 
tives which impel or impede the movements of the 
circle that forms my world; that is sufficient to 
interest me day by day, while things and events of 
greater import hang upon my heart, or crowd my 
tnemory. I have lived in wonderful times, and seen 
what the past would have rejected, had it been 
foretold by the voice of prophecy, and to which the 
future will hardly give credit. Yet, on the whole, 
comparing that which now is, with that which must 
be hereafter, I think my faculty of observation—I 
say on the tchole —has given me more pleasure than 
pain. I have silently chronicled within my heart 
of hearts many noble deeds, of which the world has 
never heard; and, by much comparing and much 
pondering, I have been able to clear up to my own 
satisfaction, and frequently to the satisfaction of 
others, doubts and suspicions thrown upon actions 
that deserved an immortality for their purity and 
unselfishness. I have seen great hearts, although 
worn out by mighty beatings, accomplish high pur¬ 
poses in the end, and so depart, with their triumph, 
to the Heaven they were worthy of entering; and 
I have also seen the mean and base, however pros- 


' perous for a time, left to pant out the last hours of 
unworthy and polluted lives without consideration 
and without respect. 1 have seen people change 
unconsciously—proud, lonely men pass from old 
opinions, and embrace new ones, not feverishly, or 
with indecent haste, but gliding smoothly with the 
moving times, mingling in kindlier communion with 
their fellow-beings, extending their sympathies, and 
combining in one great brotherhood those from 
whom, a few years before, they would have turned 
with most unchristian loathing and contempt. Pre¬ 
serving the semblance of the old, when all things 
have become new, and men do not seem to under¬ 
stand how they mock and contradict themselves, by 
talking as if they still held by the shadows of the 
past, while, in reality, they grasp, and are with, and 
of, the realities of the present—it is a sort of inno¬ 
cent self-delusion that—one of the things which gives 
to an observant old woman like me the luxury of a 
quiet smile. 

The rush of new sympathies into society ts among 
the most marvelous of the movements I have seen; 
and I sometimes wonder if the wear and tear of so 
many exciting causes will not exhaust us, before 
our time; but, after all, we still continue to take 
excellent good care of ourselves, however much 
our sympathies are acted on; I do not know one 
comfortable, well-to-do sort of person, whom they 
have as yet hurried to an untimely grave; and it is 
a great blessing to think, that while the poor benefit 
by being drawn nearer to the rich, the rich are none 
the less prosperous for thinking of, and assisting the 
poor. I have seen—but why do. I use the privilege 
of years to this extent?—I have seen nothing but 
what all other persons might have seen, had they 
only enjoyed the privilege of being considered a 
“ Nobody,” and used such privilege for the purpose 
of observation. It is astonishing what books might 
be made, and histories recorded, ont of the every¬ 
day occurrences oflife; how dull and spiritless fiction 
would seem when contrasted with facts—how the 
ideal would shrink into insignificance before the 
real—how the actual would distance the poetic, and 
the hearts of human beings beat and throb at tales 
of simple, unadorned, and unexaggerated Truth; 
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this has beea said scores of times, and as frequently 
forgotten. 

The progressmgs of some I knew in my earlier 
days would, I think, be as interesting to others as 
they were to me: and the lessons of life taught by 
them, and which are graven on my heart, might be 
useful—more especially to such as float upon the 
surface, and never dive beneath the waves of Time. 

There is a memory, always with me, of one who 
some years ago made what is called a “ great sensa¬ 
tion” in the world; a “beauty,” with enough of 
wit to have fascinated if she had been born a 
“fright;” with learning acquired I can scarcely tell 
how; with the voice of a syren—in short, a genies, 
rare as extensive—and all well garnished by womanly 
•trace, a sweet, playful, natural manner, and a gene¬ 
rous and feeling heart. The reality and romance 
of this fair creature’s life were interwoven with 
many singular people, and as singular events. A 
number of circumstances which, at the several pe¬ 
riods of her brilliant career, were involved in the 
deepest mystery, are not a mystery to me: they 
will be readily recalled, and with no ordinary emo¬ 
tion, by the few who still personally remember 
Helen Lyndsey; while the many who (so devouring 
is Time) have almost forgotten her name, will per¬ 
haps attach some degree of interest to the develop¬ 
ment of feelings and actions apparently so contra¬ 
dictory. But I will let the story of her singular and 
fitful life speak for itself, going back to the time 
when I first saw her, in the arms of her nurse, en¬ 
veloped in flannel and lace, and all kinds of old- 
fashioned baby finery, a huge coral and bells tinkling 
at her side, and her deep blue lustrous eyes, even 
then completely shadowed over by the longest and 
thickest fringe that ever rested on the cheek of infant 

beauty. I little thought then-but I must, as I 

have just said, let my story speak for itself; yet I 
do not intend to record a “story,” but merely to 
note down people and events as they occurred; 
more especially those that were connected with the 
remarkable history of this “ life.” > My duty will 
in reality be little more than this. 

The parents of Helen Lyndsey lived in one of 
those white houses close to theFirgrove, on the 
oroad, bold heath of Hampstead; there are gardens 
in front of the houses, and they command a view 
which, whether you look toward the deep, gray, 
shadowy common of Finchley, with its clouds of 
mist rising from the murky plain—or on the magnifi¬ 
cent extent of mighty London, gorging the vale of 
the sweeping Thames with its multitudes of palaces 
and marts, its strangely mingled population, its 
steeples and freighted argosies, its charities and 
miseries, its vastness and its noisomeness, its amaz¬ 
ing power as a city of fearful extent—is a view 
which cannot be equaled in our own proudly beau¬ 
tiful land. In one of these houses Mr. and Mrs. 
Lyndsey resided, rejoicing, long after they were 
married, in having no children—Mr. Lyndsey dis¬ 
liking “juveniles” because they were noisy, and 
Mrs. Lyndsey hating every thing under eighteen. 
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because it made the room untidy, and endangered 
her old china. At one time I imagined no human 
brain could have so limited a number of ideas as 
were contained within the head of gentle Mr. Lynd¬ 
sey, but that was before I had the pleasure of know¬ 
ing his wife, to whom, however, the word “gentle” 
could never be applied with arfy degree of truth— 
she was, poor thing, both ungentle and unquiet; a 
snappish, fidgettv sort of little woman, never enter¬ 
taining more than one idea per week, which she 
wore thoroughly out before she had done with it, 
and without having a clear notion of what she com¬ 
plained of, or what she wanted; al way's finding fault 
with somebody, and always wanting something 
She had one set of books a month from the library, 
which she never read; she knotted after breakfast, 
grumbled at the servants, and paid visits; she slept 
between dinner and tea; and she knitted in the 
evening. Mr. and Mrs. Lyndsey had married loo 
late in life to have any r sympathies in common—her 
bitter nothingness was harder to endure than her 
husband’s insipidity—and yet they got through the 
routine of suburban'existence respectably; they 
“ paid their way” every month, returned visits and 
dinners (and visits and dinners in the country, as 
Hampstead considered itself some years ago, were 
not the mere card-leaving, light, easy-got-over things 
of the present day) punctually; and gave a pound 
each, at Christmas, to furnish the poor of the district 
with coals and blankets—it was only at that period 
of the year that Mrs. Lyndsey suffered the idea of 
poverty to enter beyond the garden-gate—if stray 
beggars or fortune-telling gipsies asked for charity, 
she invariably reminded them that they had the 
parish to go to. 

I have written that at one time I believed Mr. 
Lyndsey a man of few ideas; when I became more 
observant, I found he was only a man of few words. 
He had been much abroad in his early youth, at the 
period when travel conferred distinction; yet he 
never alluded to that circumstance, or, indeed, to 
any other; he avoided all mention of foreign, lands, 
and would steal quietly out of the room when the 
movements and victories of our troops were dis¬ 
cussed, while Mrs. Lyndsey lost no opportunity of 
declaring that she loved the French as a nation— 
they made such sweet lace, and such fine cambric. 
Mr. Lyndsey was, as his wife often bitterly said, 
“absent when present, and had as well never be 
present at all.” There was a rumor of his having 
been once strikingly handsome, and quite “ the man. 
of fashion;” his features were certainly fine; but 
they were so immovable, and his eyes so indrawn 
and dull, that you might as well have looked to a 
statue for varied expression as to him, except that 
occasionally his cheek would burn and flush, and he 
would start, not apparently from any external cause, 
but as if aroused by some internal pain; indeed, I 
used to think he suffered from spasm, and once 
asked him after a flush and start, when we were 
quite alone, if I could do any thing for him, but he 
covered his face with his hands and walked out of 
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the room : as to fashion, I never knew him dressed 
otherwise than as a sober citizen, and his wife com* 
plained bitterly of his want of “style.” „ 

Mr. Lvndsev evinced some interest in a stout-built 
- * *- 

heavy cob, “ equal to sixteen stone,” that had never 
warmed into a gallop in its life, and spent much of 
his time in the stable—always observing to Jerry 
Leary, an old Irish groom who had lived with his 
father, that he would “ back Brown Bob against any 
‘bit of blood’ on the road”—poor gentleman, he 
generally stroked Bob down one sleek side, and then 
down the other, in a dreamy sort of way, and 
always left the stable with the same observation— 
to which Jerry invariably• replied, “Ay, bedad, 
sir!” and then Jerry would follow his master with 
his large, loving eyes, and murmur, “Poor dear gen¬ 
tleman.” Notwithstanding Mrs. Lyndsey’s profi¬ 
ciency. in the art of ingeniously tormenting, she 
would have often lacked subject for murmur and 
complaint, but for the existence and occasional pre¬ 
sence of Jerry Leary. Jerry kept out of his mis¬ 
tress’ wav as much as possible; be lived over the 
stables (she had long forbidden his entering the 
house,) and skulked about to avoid getting into her 
sight—as he said, “ more like a thief than a man!” 
—his sole enjoyment was in the society of brown 
Bob, and a gray horse that nothing could fatten, 
called “ Staggers,” upon which he rode whenever 
Mr. Lyndsev visited the house of business in Change 
Alley—a duty he performed every Saturday after¬ 
noon. 

As I have said, neither Mr. nor Mrs. Lyndsey 
were young when they married, and they had quar¬ 
reled and sulked through ten years of wedded life, 
when Mrs. Lvndsey became seriously indisposed— 
at least she said she was so—and Mr. Lyndsev, after 
the lapse of a few days, dispatched Jerry into town 
to fetch a doctor. I had owed them a visit for more 
than a week, and knowing Mrs. Lyndsey’s punctual 
habits—people of small minds are always punctual 
in small things, however much they neglect greater 
—I feared I might be transferred from her ostenta¬ 
tious visiting-book into her black-book, and was 
driving my pony leisurely up the hill to pay my 
debt, when I espied Jerry on his ghostly-looking 
horse, zig-zag-ing downward; he touched his hat, 
'which he always wore in a sailor-like fashion at the 
nack of his head, while his red hair matted round it; 
and drawing his bridle up with a jerk, said, “Don’t 
stop me, ma’am, if you please, the mistress is very- 
bad intirely, and I’m going for a doctor.” I ex¬ 
pressed my surprise and sorrow. “ Bedad it’s true 
—and very bad intirely she must be, for the women 
say she has n’t uttered u cross word to them these 
two days; and you’d think the life would lave the 
poor masther; ‘ Make haste, Jerry, he says, ‘ and 
do n’t stop to draw breath till you ’re back—for I fear 
she’s going—she hasn’t said a syllable about the 
putting up clean window-curtains, though they have 
been hung three days longer than usual.” 

“ Then ride on, good Jerry.” 

“ God bless you, ma’am, I will—I little thought 


she’d be the first to go—for it’s the best that goes 
first in general, God help us!” 

I was received by Mr. Lyndsev as usual; he 
was neither depressed nor elevated; he said Mrs. 
Lyndsey’s spirits had been giving way lately; she 
scolded less, but wept more, and her appearance 
was strangely altered. In due time the physician 
arrived, had a long interview with the lady, and 
announced to Mr. Lyndsey, with a smiling counte¬ 
nance, that there was little doubt but in a very short 
lime he would have an addition to his family.’ Mr. 
Lyndsey did not bear this news with his accustomed 
fortitude—he told the doctor he must be mistaken, 
turned red, and then really white, sat down and rose 
up, and when he found he attracted observation, 
suddenly inquired whether boys or girls cried most 
—and, as the doctor did not at once reply to the 
question, Mr. Lyndsey seized his arm, and looked 
earnestly in his face; the doctor then shook his head, 
and said, “ It depended on the disposition, he must 
take his chance.” This was all that passed below; 
presently Mrs. Lyndsey’s own maid, a poor, scarred, 
heart-broken looking creature, requested I would 
go to her mistress, who, considering me “ kobodt,” 
would be glad to see me. I found her in a state of 
considerable agitation, and, as usual, her consola¬ 
tions were but the aggravations, of misfortune: she 
could not have believed it—she always disliked 
children; there was only one comfort, she might not 
live—there was another, the child might not live— 
there was a third, suppose she lived and the child 
lived, it might be a boy, then it could be sent out to 
nurse, on its return forwarded to school, after it 
came from school, to college, and when it was of 
age, it would go abroad, or many, or do something 
—and so she could get rid of it altogether —that was 
a comfort. But she should have no comfort, not 
she, she never had, never could have! other people 
had, but not she : no, no, she wouldn’t be a bit sur¬ 
prised after all, if it turned out a girl, just to vex her 
—a little missy girl, that one would be obliged to have 
at home sometimes, or else people would talk; that 
would break the china, and never shut a door after 
her, and want a maid ; and she should be obliged to 
give up her blue dressing-room for a nursery—there, 
that was a trial! her pretty blue dressing-room!” 

Fatigued with the unusual quantity of ideas that 
had crowded into her head, she twisted them into 
one; that though she felt assured a girl would come 
to vex her, still she would prepare only for a boy— 
i that was what she would do; and so we parted 
The expected addition to Mr. and Mrs. Lyndsey’s 
household was an extraordinary stimulus to the 
conversational powers of the inhabitants of the 
hamlet of Hampstead; it was “so unexpected,•’ 
“ so unlooked for,” “ so strange,” “ after ten years,” 
and “ at the lady’s time of life,” and so forth; the 
three maiden sisters who lived at Green Cottage, in 
the swampy locality which looks so pretty, and 
feels so damp, called the “Vale of Health”—those 
three sisters stoutly declared they would not believe 
it; and even her friend, Mrs. Brevet-Major Cobb, 
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who, by dint of pushing and talking, had established 
for herself the unenviable reputation of a “ clever 
woman,” was positively indignant, declaring, in an 
authoritative, undeniable tone, that if “Mrs. Lynd- 
sey intended to have a family, she should have had 
it at once, and been done with it;” while Mr. Lynd- 
sey received the congratulations of the little broad, 
round-faced major with the air of a martyr, repeating 
what he had said before, and said afterward— 
“We are all in the hands of a wise Providence!” 

The Cobbs in those days were great people at 
Hampstead—very great. In the first place they 
were reputed wealthy: they lived in a large awk¬ 
ward house, with an unaccountable number of doors, 
and a multitude of small windows, which, if the 
trees that wooded it in had been removed, would 
have commanded a noble prospect; but the major 
loved the trees, and his lady patronized them, “ Be¬ 
cause,” she said, they kept the eyes of the “ com¬ 
monalty” from intruding upon them “ in the way that 
people of note are always intruded upon in England.” 
The major had lost a leg in India, where he had 
spent, according to Mrs. Cobb, “'the flower of his 
youth;” and acre she assured me she had married 
him when quite a child. I observed that she never 
made this declaration in her husband’s presence, 
who excited her ire one day by saying that “she 
certainly was, in one sense, his senior officer.” 
The major was a hot-tempered, fiery little man, with 
a round red face, in which his nose and small light 
blue eyes were more than half buried; he was a 
great martinet, positive and conceited as dwarfish 
persons generally are; his voice was so shrill and 
sharp, and its intonation so false, that when he 
finished a sentence, which he often did without ever 
completing the sense, you were led by the sus¬ 
tained squeak to imagine that he only paused for 
breath. Yet, with these personal disadvantages, he 
possessed many of the glorious qualities of an Eng¬ 
lish soldier. The major had risen from the ranks, 
and was (much to his wife’s anguish) exceedingly 
proud of it; he was brave as a lion, and the unflinch¬ 
ing heroism of truth could be traced in all his words 
and actions; he abominated what he called “ hum¬ 
bug ;” and it was really marvelous how the major 
and his wife continued to live together, differing 
as they did upon one or two most material points. 
The major wished to be considered a plain soldier, 
his wife panted for the distinction of a fine lady; he 
loved to hear the truth, and to speak the truth, she 
did not care whether she was amused by truth or 
falsehood, as long as she was amused; and as to 
speaking the truth, by one of the unaccountable 
mistakes so often made, her great ambition was to 
be considered “ a creature of the imagination”—this 
was expected from all her acquaintances. “A 
creature of the imagination,” with a roll of frizzed 
pale hair, standing out and about a heap of huge 
misshapen features, hard and high, the summit sur¬ 
mounted by a crimson or yellow turban; while a 
figure tall, thin, and angular, in those unbustled 
days, was ihrust into as narrow a compass as pos¬ 


sible, so that when the lady walked, or rather 
tramped along the road, her steps extended her dress 
to its full dimensions; it was exceedingly ludicrous 
to see Mrs. Brevet and her husband setting out for 
“ morning parade,” as he called his walk on the 
heath ; at first they went off in regular matrimonial 
fashion, she stooping on one side to take his arm, 
and he erect and stiff*, making the most of his inches, 
stumping along right valiantly; then, after the first 
pause to inhale the air and look at the landscape, 
Mrs. Brevet would start on, the feathers in her hat 
streaming like a pennon during her quick march of 
about fifty yards, when she would suddenly halt, 
and then face about and meet the little man, only 
to leave him again behind; everybody laughed at 
them, and though the lady’s presumption and bad 
tact annoyed her neighbors, still it would have been 
difficult to get on well without “the Indians of 
Haverstock Hall.” The lady was universally known 
as “Mrs. Brevet,”from a little domestic “squabble” 
that once took place between her and her husband 
in “the Library,” as the small book and stationer’s 
shop of the village was called. The military couple 
bad been waited on at their residence by the long 
pale man of books, who, being unfortunately only a 
retail dealer iu human intellect, and not a publisher 
thereof, had never managed to increase either in 
pocket or person, and Mrs. Cobb assured him, with 
a condescending nod of her scarlet turban, that she 
would certainly patronize him. Accordingly, after 
the various Indian packages had been opened, and 
the house decked out with china, and living and 
dead birds, and mats, and gongs, and various imple- 
plements of war, the worth}' couple sallied forth to 
the library for the purpose of having their cards 
printed. 

“ In large letters, if you please, sir, fine large 
letters,” said the lady, “with the address under¬ 
neath, upon a flag, or something pretty of the kind, 
indicating the major’s profession.” 

“Wouldyou like Roman letters, madam?” in¬ 
quired the librarian. 

“No, sir, cer-tain-ly xot; English, sir, large and 
commanding, with Haverstock Hall, on a flag, under¬ 
neath.” 

“ Shall I take down the name exactly, or would 
you write it, madam ?” 

“ No, you write it—Mrs. Major Cobb.” 

Her husband, who had been waiting at the door, 
turned round abruptly. 

“No, madam, that wont do, no tricks with the 
Army List, no false colors at the Horse Guards, I 
am not full major.” 

“ But you are called major!” 

“ By courtesy; I am only brevet-major.” 

“ But one can’t put that on a card, sir,” replied 
the lady; “you really are very foolish; every one 
calls you major.” 

“ Then let it be plain Mrs. Cobb.” 

“ And sink my position ? Noll’ve gone through 
too much for it,” she answered, tossing het 
feathers 
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“ Then, madam, I say, if you must have a title, 
let it be a true one—Mrs. Brevet Major Cobb.” 

“ She would not hear of this, but stalked out of 
the shop, leaving the shopkeeper pen in hand, while 
one or two other customers regretted that “ the fun” 
was so soon over: in the eveaing, the bookseller re¬ 
ceived a note, directing him to print the cards thus, 
Mrs. B. Major Cobb; and thus, by a skillful ma¬ 
noeuvre, the major had, to a certain degree, his own 
way, which, 1 have observed, is genarally quite as 
much as any married man can accomplish. Mrs. 
Brevet bad been born in Ireland—a circumstance 
she concealed with extraordinary precaution; and 
truly, if her tongue had not betrayed her, she misfht 
have led most persons to believe she had never 
breathed the air of the Emerald Isle, for she took up 
every prejudice against the unfortunate country with 
the determination of a zealot; and this was the great 
point of sympathy between her and Mrs. Lyndsey 
—they both entertained the greatest dislike to the 
old groom, simply because he was Irish. The small 
world of "Hampstead had many other denizens, re¬ 
volving in the same circle with the Cobbs and the 
Lyndseys—several lawyers and tbeir families, one 
or two men of letters, a few merchants, and some 
who occupied good situations in public offices.. The 
rector was respected, according to the old phrase, 
by rich and poor, high and low; he was personally 
beloved, so that the parish-church was crowded, 
while those whose faith led that way, went quietly 
to the Dissenting chapel without vaunting their own 
holiness, or undervaluing the church-going of their 
neighbors; one of many proofs I have obtained 
through life that, in nine cases out of ten, it is dis¬ 
like to the clergyman, and not to the church, that 
keeps so large a portion of this Protestant country 
without the porch. He was a truly good man, that 
Mr. Mathias, visiting the sick, feeding the hungry, 
clothing the naked, and performing the still more 
difficult deeds of neighborly love, by healing those 
little wounds of society, so apt to spread, and en¬ 
danger soul and body, made at first by heedless 
tongues, or heedless actions, by wordslightly spoken, 
or courtesies neglected, or, still worse, by words 
spoken in bitterness, and repeated by malice or 
envy. In truth, our good rector had but one fault, 
and, sad to say, it was oue that became worse and 
worse daily; he was old, even at the lime I write of, 
and it seemed vain to look abroad for any who could 
be what, for thirty years, he had been. Mrs. Cobb 
yielded to his influence, and even Mrs. Lyndsey, 
with all her grumblings, confessed he was a man 
sure to make one think too favorably of the world, 
and therefore it was well he was breaking so fast. 
There were several noble, aristocratic-looking 
houses in the neighborhood, toward which we 
usually pointed as we passed the entrance-gates, 
saying, “myLord This,” or “Lady That,” lived 
there; but we never saw their inhabitants except 
at church, and they held no intercourse with the less 
influential dwellers of the heath and valley—sweep¬ 
ing, in their stately and well-appointed equipages, 


past the humble “ one-horse shay,” lofty curricle, 
or pretty pony-carriage of their as happy, but less 
elevated neighbors. 

Such people gave, we thought, great dignity to 
Hampstead, and whenever we read their names or 
doiflgs in the Court Circular, it might be that we 
held our heads a little higher, and talked of our 
neighbor’s “ presentation” or “ dress” at the Draw¬ 
ing-room with a borrowed consequence. There 
were individuals in our circle who panted eagerly to 
be received, or even noticed by these courtly ones— 
I could hardly tell why, and fear at times Iwas- 
even uncharitable in my unspoken censures of those 
who set so high a value on “my lady’s” smile, or 
“ my lord’s bowwho preserved a stray visiting- 
card, impressed with a noble name, dusting it care¬ 
fully, eleanmg it, at least twice a year, with India 
rubber, and placing it on the top of the card-basket 
—or who repeated what we had often heard before, 
that, by especial permission, they had the privilege 
of walking in the grounds of Hollymount, never 
adding, “ during the family’s absence;” yet—and 
here let me pause a moment to say how useful self- 
examination is, how charitable we are made by 
diving into our own hearts, and how ashamed we 
ought thereby to be at our own short-comings ;— 
this finding out of oneself, if not capital sport, is an 
excellent lesson, and one which it is wise to practice 
on all convenient opportunities—an admirable mode 
of employing the odds and ends of lime. I had left 
Mrs. Brevet-Major Cobb rubbing away on the worn- 
out cards of a general, a rajah, and a Lady Caroline 
Macnab, and was indulging the most quiet and sly 
smile you can imagine at her vanity, which, as I was 

nobody,” she had not taken the trouble to conceal 
from me, when one of our neighbor’s stately carriages 
passed; the lady pulled the check, and waving her 
hand to me, I had what seemed a very familiar chat 
with'her for full five minutes. Iwas pleased that 
the three Misses Saunders, of the Vale of Health, 
the inhabitants of the Green Cottage, saw me: I 
could perceive them turning round and watching, 
whispering, and calculating as to what we were 
talking about; going a few yards on, they crossed 
the road and turned back, so that after the carriage 
drove on, I met them; it was with a very foolish 
uplifting of mind that I returned Miss Griselda’s 
courtesy, and held out my hand to Miss Jane. At 
last the eldest of the two observed she had seen me 
talking to Lady Evelyn—she did not know that I 
was acquainted with her ladyship. I smiled, but 
did not tell her the fact, that our stately neighbor 
had only spoken of the nature of a clothing society 
we had established, and of which she wanted to 
know the particulars, taking a very strange time to 
do so. When I came to think this over, my belter-self 
became ashamed of my other self, particularly when I 
remembered howl had sneered at the poor lady, Mrs. 
Brevet-Major, who had never been disciplined as I 
had been, or perhaps been taught to think; so, after 
musing upon my own littleness and ill-nature, I set 
myself a penance—it was to visit the Green Cottage 
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before I slept, and tell the ladles -why Lady Evelyn poor mother bowed her head over her: and * Mo- 
had spoken to me on the Hill. I remember this ther, darling,’ she says, ‘why didn’t you wish at 


little circumstance so well, because on my home¬ 
ward walk I met Jerry returning from my house, 
where he had been to communicate the news that 
Mrs. Lyndsey had presented her husband with a 
daughter; and, he added, “the nurse, ma’am, de¬ 
sired me to say that it hasn’t cried much; and sure 
that puls me in mind of a story, only I havn’t time 
to tell it now—for running about, as t am, the poor 
bastes in the stable hav’n’t had a feed of oats this 
blessed day; and I was told to leave word every¬ 
where, that the misses, and the baby, and the 
masther, were as well as could be expected.” 

CHAPTER II. 

The aliotted month of Mrs. Lyndsey’s seclusion 
was a period of most unheard-of tranquillity in her 
domestic circle; to her husband it must have been a 
time of positive contentment. He rode to Change 
Alley as often as he pleased; he dined at the Jeru¬ 
salem Coffee-house, and even went to see Mrs. Sid- 
dons in what may be called the “ last days” of Lady 
Macbeth, and no one found fault with him: he might 
stay as long as he liked in the stables, and there was 
no one to chide his delay. And Jerry became alto¬ 
gether a different person; his mistress was not in the 
way to insult him; he held up his head, and walked 
into the kitchen, and, standing, with his back to the 
fire, even maintained a dispute with the cook touch¬ 
ing the boiling of potatoes, just as if he, too, was an 
in-door servant! Then, whenever he went through 
the village, everybody stopped him, and asked him 
questions, and listened to his replies; or to the 
stories he was so fond of telling— apropos of every 
thing and nothing. Servants invariably become im¬ 
portant during the period of muffled knockers, caudle 
and “kind inquiries;” but poor Jerry had never 
been important before, and seemed resolved to make 
the most of it. “ They are all wishing this thing, 
and that thing, and the other thing,” he said, “for 
the little dawshy darling, which puts me in mind of 
a story I heard once about a baby—a little heiress, 
as this will be; it was a'vision came to the mother, 
and she lay thinking of all the wishes herself and 
other people made for her child; and so she fell 
asleep, and thought how one had wished her child 
wit, and another beauty, and another learning, and 
another riches, and another a great duke for a hus¬ 
band ; and the time had past away unknownst, and 
the child was a woman, and the mother saw her 
beautiful face all soaked in tears; and there was a 
crowd of people with bleeding hearts pointing and 
gibing at her, and they said she had wounded them 
with her bright sharp words; and her fingers, all 
covered with jewels, turned over the leaves of books 
in all languages, and though she sat in a chair of 
diamonds, with the globe for a footstool, still there 
was no happiness about her, only sad trouble; and 
though she was the greatest beauty that • ever the 
sun shone upon, yet her husband was far away with 
other loves, having no heart-love for her. And her 


the first that I should have God’s grace, and then I 
could n’t be the mourning creature I am; that , s 
wanting to me in all things, so it is. And if I had it, 

I’d have all things; whether I had all other things or 
no to the sight, I’d feel I’d have them; and it’s a 
want of understanding not to make it the first wish 
to any poor baby that enters this sinful world.’ 
Now look straight at the great sense of that blessed 
dream,” persisted Jerry; “the lady awoke, and 
there was her little innocent infant smiling on her 
arm, and she prayed hard and fast that it might have 
God’s grace ; and so it had, and grew up a beauty, 
and all the other things, and as happy as forty 
queens. So when I saw the little darling riz in the 
nurse’s arms at the window, I fell to praying the 
Lord to mark her to grace, and so he will, I hope; 
and that’s my wish for her, poor darlint.” 

When Mrs. Lyndsey recovered her astonishment 
at finding herself in a new position, the real mother 
of a living baby, she drew abundant discomfort from 
the birth of a daughter; she wished it to be nursed 
out of the house—that was her first idea; but either 
from a sort of half sleepy opposition, or some new 
sprung and unacknowledged tenderness, Mr. Lynd¬ 
sey forgot the noise, and insisted upon the engage¬ 
ment of a nurse. The doctor was fortunate in his 
selection, and the child throve apace; in a few 
months it became a perfect model of beautiful baby¬ 
hood ; but its temper was violent, though the parox¬ 
ysms of willfulness were neither frequent nor of long 
continuance. The nurse was not slow to discover 
the mother’s want of natural affection; she therefore 
sought to conceal rather than to overcome the de¬ 
fects of the child. One day Mr. Lyndsey heard it 
crying, and inquired the cause of the noise; the nurse 
affirmed that little miss wanted something very unfit 
for her to have. 

“Let her have it, by all means,” said the father; 
“ any thing is better than that dreadful wailing.” 

“Although that baby is an ill-tempered little 
vixen,” observed Mrs. Lyndsey, “ if you did not 
treat her cruelly, she would not cry in that violent 
way.” 

The nurse conceived herself obliged to pacify the 
baby by yielding to all her wishes, which she did; 
and this was Helen Lyndsey’s first triumph. And 
let no one smile at it as a victory of little conse¬ 
quence; it is a leading point for the future. The 
little creature, though violent and excitable, was 
gentle and affectionate as the fondest mother’s heart 
could have desired, when the paroxysm was over; 
repentant too, if, in her anger, she had slapped her 
nurse, or inflicted angry looks on any one; apprehen¬ 
sive. and showing, when not eighteen months old, a 
decided aversion to her mother’s presence; caresses 
she had never offered to her child, beyond the cold 
kiss on Helen’s high and expansive forehead “when 
there was company,” and the child’s beauty had 
been strongly commended, and it was pretty to 
evince something like maternal tenderness. Bat it 
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was evident the little maid loved her father; she 
would crow and stretch out her hands to him when¬ 
ever he divided his attention between her and the 
brown cob; and, truth to tell, he became as frequent 
a visitor to the nursery as to the stable. And, next, 
Helen evinced a strong partiality for Jerry. The 
window of the dressing-room, converted, as Mrs. 
Lyndsey had predicted, into a nursery, overlooked 
the stable-yard, and Jerry, despite bis bowed legs, 
would dance and caper for the “ little darlint,” so as 
to give her extreme delight. She would watch for 
him, express much annoyance at his delay, and, 
when at last he came, scream and spring with plea¬ 
sure. This partiality, as the child grew older and 
fond of talking, became known to Mrs. Lyndsey, 
who mingled cunning and folly together, and ap-» 
peared to have seized the idea that all Irishmen had 
evil eyes, and that Jerry’s eye was uot only espe¬ 
cially evil, but that its evil influence was particu¬ 
larly directed against her child. She therefore 
ordered the window panes to be painted over, and 
when Helen, as usual, made her way to the window, 
climbed on the chair to look at her favorite, and j 
could see nothing, in one of her paroxysms of tem¬ 
per she seized a pink china shepherdess and flung it 
through the glass. While shouting with joy at her 
exploit, she did not see her mother enter, until she 
felt the blow which struck her down. Poor child! 
it was a sad earnest of after mismanagement and 
cruelty, of outbreaks that were redeemed by no soft¬ 
ness or kindliness of disposition, and of the practice 
of that which children suffer so much from in this 
world—injustice. Parents would, I have thought, 
be frequently shocked if they paused to consider the 
iniquity of their injustice toward their offspring, not 
perhaps in great matters, but in the small, daily oc¬ 
currences of actual life. How often is the child 
punished for crying, without investigating the cause 
of its tears; how frequently do we vent upon a child 
the temper which sheer cowardice averts from a 
companion! We punish the child for untruths, 
while we practice upon it tbe>‘got-up” courtesies, 
and all the habitual falsehoods of society; we lack 
the commonest patience in our teaching, expecting 
the seed we sow to produce immediately, and all 
soils to yield an equally abundant harvest, forget¬ 
ting that one child is bom to smiles and another to 
shadows, and that it is quite impossible to educate 
two children exactly on the same plan, and absurd 
to expect equal excellence in all things from both. • 
We bestow unnecessary pains on the clever and 
the quick, while we neglect the dull, slow child, 
who more especially needs culture—forgetting that 
the moral faculties, the faculties of our better na¬ 
ture, are probably in greater perfection in the calm 
than in the brilliant mind; we embitter the innocent 
and happy time of youth, and force it into maturity 
before its strength is equal to the struggles of ad¬ 
vanced years; we are unjust to our children in a 
hundred ways before they leave the protection of 
our roofs for the more flagrant injustice of the school, 
and. we continue so, from a want of the valuable 


habit of self-examination, quite unconscious, or, it 
may be, culpably careless, of the sufferings we in¬ 
flict and of their probable resuits. After a lime, the 
generality of boys fight against injustice, either 
openly or secretly, according to their temperaments 
and circumstances; but girls, with few exceptions, 
thougff they outwardly submit, become suspicious 
of those parents who, from not entering into their 
characters, and studying their natures, have treated 
them unjustly; thus arises the secrecy and mistrust 
which parents so frequently complain of, where 
heart should be open to heart, and where to feel and 
to confide would be from child to parent one and the 
same thing. Whenever we act unjustly, in thought 
or deed, we secure to ourselves a certain and sor¬ 
rowful retribution. Mrs. Lyndsey had been warned 
more than once by our good clergyman that she mis¬ 
managed Helen; and I never forgot the look with 
which the little creature regarded her mother when 
she scrambled up from the floor, after the first dread¬ 
ful blow I witnessed, and folded herself into my 
cloak—not sobbing, as children sob in general, but 
heaving and swelling with pain and anger. “Why 
should she look at Jerry?” inquired the mother, 
“she is my child, and she shall do what I desire. 
The Irish have an evil eye; I have read in books 
that they have; and Jerry is Irish, and has the evil 
eye, that he has! and his looking so much at Helen 
makes her willful, and dislike me so; I know it is 
that, and nothing else: it’s Jerry’s evil eye, and I ’1. 
have him sent away.” 

“He. shan’t go,” said Helen, stoutly. 

“There’s the evil eye again,” said Mrs. Lynd¬ 
sey, “ and 1 ’ll insist upon his being turned away 
without a character, except for an evil eye, I will, 
that I will, as soon as ever Mr. Lyndsey comes from 
town; and I am sure all Mrs. Brevet and Major 
Cobb say of him is quite true; and the Irish are all 
the same in that respect. The major says they were 
the plague of the army, except on the field of battle 
—they fought there, and always conquered—that 
was because they are so naturally fond of fighting, 
you know.” 

“ Or perhaps,” I said quietly, “ they looked on the 
enemy with their evil eye.''' 

“Very true, indeed, I should not wonder in the 
least if they did! 1 never thought of that before— 
it’s very likely—how else should they manage, 
poor starved creatures, you know? and as to you, 
nurse, if you permit that man to look at that child, 
you shall lose your situation, that you shall; and as 
I consider her tempers to be entirely your fault, if 
she is not broken of them, I ’ll send you away, 
whether or no, that I certainly will, for as Mrs. 
Brevet-Major Cobb says—” and then she returned 
to Jerry, and the evil eye, and poured forth a tide 
of nonsense; while, having crept round me until 
she got opposite the door, Helen walked sulkily 
out, followed by her maid, who loved the child too 
well to hear of being separated from her without 
tears. 

Helen grew more rapidly in mind than in body, 
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frequently punished, very much admired, and treated 
by her mother with fitful unkindness—fitful, because 
it went from one species of unkindness to another, 
according to her caprice; and all the while she was 
injudiciously fondled by her father. Months passed 
away, slowly enough with me, for I had a severe 
illness, followed by weakness and a depression of 
spirits more difficult to combat than illness itself; 
summer and winter succeeded each other, and at last 
I was prevailed on to promise to leave my house, to 
spend some time with Mr. and Mrs. Middleton, at 
what was then an obscure sea-side village, called 
L-iitle Hampton, on the Sussex coast, not far from 
the stately castle of Arundel. Mrs. Middleton was 
Mr. Lyndscy’s youngest sister; she had married a 
gentleman of moderate fortune, but she was indeed 
a fortune to him. Mrs. Middleton was different in 
almost every respect from her brother; in person, 
lovely, rather than beautiful, with just enough wit 
and woman’s playful humor to save her from insipi¬ 
dity ; an even temper, seldom ruffled, and quick to 
subside; a most affectionate and unselfish nature, and 
a high and fixed estimate of all things that the mind 
should be made up upon, so as to move steadily 
through life; her piety had been rightly directed by 
her father, who lived to see her happily married, 
and then died full of age and honors. She was es¬ 
sentially benevolent, and would have been more 
generally so, if her observation and action had en¬ 
joyed a more extensive field than a limited circle 
permits. I am not speaking of what is commonly 
called charity—giving food and raiment—I mean 
the benevolence that is slow to impute evil iuten- 
tions even to the sinner, that seeks to make allow¬ 
ance for those whose practice is opposed to our own, 
and that sympathizes after the model of our blessed 
Leader and Lawgiver, with those who err—hoping 
to save them from after error. Sometimes Mrs. 
Middleton would be a little severe in her spoken 
judgments; she knew nothing of the temptations of 
sin, or of folly, having been hedged in all her life— 
during girlhood, by a watchful father’s duty, and 
afterward by a husband’s as watchful love; she 
would sometimes, as I have'said, speak severely, but 
her heart contradicted the words of her lips—so that 
her Heavenly Master’s example was sure to guide 
her actions: thus, unlike worldlings, her deeds were 
often sweeter than her words. 

Most fortunately for my friends they married 
before the world had hardened the one into the flinti¬ 
ness of old bachelorhood, or tainted the other with 
the desire for a “ suitable establishment,” or the re¬ 
solve to be married for the sake of the position 
■which is ceded only to a married lady. 

Their means were sufficiently large to insure them 
comfort, and what they considered all reasonable 
luxuries. And, if this had not been the case, they 
loved each other well enough to brave the worst that 
could come to those who (sustained by each other’s 
affection) could endure any thing—except separa¬ 
tion ; thus, it will easily be believed they enjoyed to 
the fullest the implicit faith and trust in each other 


which the early-wed alone can truly enjoy. The 
morning of their young lives had been spent together 
in an abounding happiness, which was too pure and 
too real to be destroyed by ordinary means: it was 
unalloyed by a grain of self-reproach, and their 
habits, tastes, feelings, sympathies bad grown on to¬ 
gether ; they read the same books, strengthened their 
minds with the same prose, enlivened and enriched 
it with the same poetry, and yet the difference of 
their matures (the strength of his temperament, and 
the gentleness and uplooking of hers) prevented their 
being insipid either to each other or to their friends : 
it was a beautiful union—a beautiful example of the 
purity and holiness of wedded life; it was a very 
happiness in itself to see this happy woman growing 
wiser in her husband’s wisdom, having nothing to 
conceal, and looking up to him with the highest.of 
all earthly reverences, second only to what she felt 
for the highest power. No one could think of 
drawing a comparison between them—both were 
charming in their several spheres; and the more so, 
because of the absense of all rivalry. And yet Mrs. 
Lyodsev manifested a greater degree of energetic 
dislike to Mr. and Mrs. Middleton than she did to¬ 
ward any mere acquaintance: she was pettish, and 
factious, and fault-finding both by nature and habit; 
but she hated Mrs. Middleton with a confirmed bit¬ 
terness. Mrs. Lvndsey had been elevated by her 
marriage; and regarded those who knew her in her 
days of obscurity as if they were prepared to do her 
an injury. Sisters-in-law, I have observed, are sel¬ 
dom sisters-in-Iove: their interests almost invaraia- 
bly clash. Educated on different principles, fre¬ 
quently in a different sphere, having preconceived 
opinions on both material and immaterial points— 
strangers by birth, they are suddenly made relations 
by law; and the human mind is prone to rebel 
against a tie which a continuance of misunderstand¬ 
ing hardens into a yoke—a host of petty feelings and 
small jealousies spriug.into existence (especially 
amongst women) against it. And formal civilities 
(the interchange of “calls” and “dinners,” denomi¬ 
nated “ friendly,” to conceal a want of attention on 
the part of the giver to the comfort of the invited) 
lengthen either into a puppet-show ceremonial— 
gone through at stated times, or terminate in a quar¬ 
rel too bitter and determined to admit of being heal¬ 
ed, except, perhaps, upon a death-bed—whereadread 
of the future, with its stern judgments, makes us 
look back with alarm upon the past. It would have 
been quite impossible so to “manage” as to be 
friends with both Mrs. Lyndsey and Mrs. Middle- 
ton. I had known Mr. Lyndsey for some years, and 
I had been the playmate of his sister: she had often 
entreated me to “ keep friends” with her brother, as 
I was the only link not severed between them. It 
is not possible for a lady to receive the husband 
and not the wife; and I found I got on with Mrs. 
Lyndsey as well as others, (very much better 
than the best “managers,”) simply by saying 
little, but taking care that that little was the 
truth, though occasionally, perhaps, not the whole 
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truth—this system secures both safety and self- 
respect. 

Mrs. Lyndsey would sometimes (clinging to her 
one idea) grow very angry with me, suddenly; but, 
remembering the circumscribed range of her intellect, 
I always felt compassion for her that God bad given 
her so little, and answered quietly, rather in propor¬ 
tion to her folly than my own strength—never mov¬ 
ing a hair’s-breadth from what I considered right; 
and then leaving her for days or weeks, as it ■-might 
be, to herself, and meeting her either by chance, or 
when she called, as if we had only parted the day 
before. 

When I told her I was to set off for Hampton 
Lodge the next morning, she put her handkerchief 
to her eyes and said, “ I might have spared her the 
pain of saying I was going to her enemy, and suffered 
her to hear it from others;” and concluded by hop¬ 
ing I would not forget to tell my friend that Helen 
“ quite inherited the Lyndsey temper.” 

I answered, that I made it a rule never to retail 
the faults of children, and that both Mr. Lyndsey 
and his sister had remarkably sweet tempers; then 
she flew out, and asked if I thought Helen inherited 
her “ temper ?” 

I replied, I hope not;” and finding I had dropped 
a stitch in my knitting, I walked to the window to 
take it up. This would have given time for reflec¬ 
tion to any one with common sense; yet she took 
no advantage of the pause, but continued in the same 
strain. 

“I only hope Mrs. Middleton may hear of the 
handsome lea-service, urn and all, my brother Jacob 
left me, with the family arms on the shield.” She 
paused, and looked toward me; but I offered no 
observation. “ ‘ Our family arras ’—none of your 
plated goods! genteel beggary, got-up finery, but 
real, downright positive out and out silver—solid as 
a rock—siver all through, inside and outside! I’d 
submit, that I would, to have her company to tea, 
just to mortify her with the sight, that 1 would!” 

I made no reply, but rolled up my knitting, and 
stuck my needles into the ball. 

“And,” she continued, “I should be glad to know 
if her little girl, her Florence—Florence! the hea¬ 
thenism of that! and the conceit, to give her an out¬ 
landish name; snch a disrespect to the Marys, and 
Mauds, and Helens of the dear departed family!—if 
her Florence is better dressed than my child, or 
prettier, or half as clever. I do hope Helen may be 
a beauty, and clever, just to spite her, and rival her 
fine Florence! She that had so many, too—the in¬ 
delicacy of women having so many children, Just 
like rabbits!—yet hers are all gone but one; we ’ll 
see which child will make the greatest noise in the 
world. T pray night and day that my child may be 
something wonderful,something remarkable— a star 
—just to outshine hers. If it was n’t for that—and I 
don’t mind who knows it—but if it wasn’t for that, 
I’d not care a straw how Helen turned out. And 
now you are tying on your bonnet to go away, leav¬ 
ing me a prey to my maternal feelings: you and 


your friend, Mr. Mathias, have spoken to me before 
now of my want of interest in my child, and when I 
tell you what I have determined her to be, you tie 
on your bonnet.” 

“ I perceive no maternal affection or feeling in 
what you have said,” I replied. 

“ No! I shall spend every pound we have on her 
accomplishments; and I shall take care to instill 
into her mind, that if she does not distance Miss 
Florence in every thing, she shall be no child of 
mine 

“ And you call sowing the seed of envy and hatred 
in your child’s mind a proof of maternal affection?” 

■ I observed, looking, as I felt; highly indignant; and 
then, when I saw no gleam of understanding in her 
weak and irritable countenance—nothing bat an ex¬ 
pression of dull, senseless venom, I turned away 
with a disgust and contempt which the most reso¬ 
lute silence could alone control from finding vent in 
words. I pinned and unpinned my shawl, and fas¬ 
tened and unfastened my bonnet, so as to give my¬ 
self time to cool and Mrs. Lyndsey time to think; 
but she pursued her comments upon the cruelty of 
my telling her, “ with my own lips,” that I was go¬ 
ing to Hampton Lodge, and bade me “good morn¬ 
ing” with her handkerchief to her eyes. 

The next day, about noon, as I was counting my 
parcels, and my maid was arranging with, the post¬ 
boy as to the placing of a trunk—little Hampton be¬ 
ing, in those times, a two-days’ journey from town— 
—up rode Jerry, on his lean gray horse, leading the 
brown colt. It was evident he had left his master * 
at the counting-house, and was returning home. 

Jerry dismounted; and assuming an air of mingled 
mystery and importance, said be wished to speak to 
me. I perceived he was encumbered with a large 
parcel, which seemed dropping to pieces. 

“ The masther, ma’am, charged me to give ye 
these things to take to Miss Florence—just little re¬ 
membrances (as he bid me to say) from Miss Helen 
to her cousin, and never to mind letting on a word 
about them at home—toys, you see, to amuse the 
young lady.” 

“And who selected them?” I inquired, while 
looking in dismay at the heap of whips, and dogs, 
and horses of various kinds, which Jerry displayed 
with infinite parade, and knowing that one of his 
rambling discourses would be sure to follow. 

“I did!” he exclaimed. “The masther (God 
bless him!) gave me two guineas, to buy what I 
liked for the jewel that I never set eyes on, and 
never may—glory be to God! and sure it would be 
only nature in her to take to the horses; and now, 
inay-be, yon ’ll be so good as to think of it, ma’am— 
here’s the very moral of the brown cob—only it’s 
spotted, and here’s my own gray—barring the tail; 
they might make them a dale better than they 
do, but still the horses might keep her in mind of her 
uncle, and it’s ill letting love go to the bad intirely 
among relations—they ought to love one another; 
not all as one as the animals that have no souls, and 
so needn’t care who they meet in another world: 
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it’s a mighty foolish thing to keep giving the young 
ladies nothing but allyblaster dolls, as if they’d have 
nothing in the wide world to do but nurse babbys all 
the days of their life. 1 like to see a lady under¬ 
stand the virtues and ways of a horse. My old 
masther—” 

“ I have not time for a story now, Jerry,” I said; 
“but I will take the toys, and I am sure Mrs. 
Middleton will bear in mind who selected them for 
Florence.” 

“I wouldn’t mind asking the masther for a holy- 
day, and traveling to see her; and; if you plase, 
ma’am, (as I know it’s all known to you,) don’t let 
on the way I’m treated by the mistress, do n’t: Miss 
Emma (that’s Mrs. Middleton) minds how much her 
honored father thought of me, and how I used to 
carry her about when she was learning to walk, and 
how, if she was wanted, the cry was—' Oh, she’s 
with Jerry—she’s always safe with Jerry;’ little 
thinking I should ever be looked down on by one— 
God forgive me!—whose blood’s nothing but dirty 
wather, and who hasn’t the heart to think that any 
one else has a heart. I’m forced to look at my mas- 
ther’s own child through the kay-hole; think of the 
cruelty of that—through the kay-hole! and I try to 
strengthen my heart-against her, but it’s no use—the 
minute I hear her innocent tongue it’s all over with 
me, for I’ve been used to young things all my life, 
and never fancy the stable half so much as when 
Fan, the baste, has a litter of puppies—and fine ones 
they are this time; only don’t, lady dear, don’t let 
her know that I’m in any trouble, though it’s often 
my heart is breaking through the mistress, and that 
thramping Mrs. Brevet-Major Cobb. Major enagh! 
and me, too, that knows the cabin she was bora in; 
but that’s neither here nor there—neither meal nor 
malt, and I’d never go against any one elevating 
themselves, if it’s a be that they don’t turn nature 
altogether out of their bosoms—that’s what I look 
to: next to the Almighty is the nature which he 
gave us to love one another, ’specially those that are 
of the same blood, the same faction—you understand 
me; to be upright to that, sure I’d die rather than 
let ou to any one that a masther of mine was un¬ 
happy or uncomfortable in himself about any thing. 


And as to the thrifle of whips, children wear them 
out mighty last. 1 remember, when masther was a 
hoy—and to see him now, no one would ever believe 
he was the same fine, high-spirited, beautiful young 
man he was before you knew him or he went abroad 
—in spite of all his father could say.” 

“ Went to Franee ?” I said, in a tone of inquiry. 

“ There’s more places abroad than France,” ob¬ 
served Jerry, shrewdly, “and worse I’m thinking; 
and one thing’s certain, poor masther was never the 
same, nor like the same, after he returned. Whisht! 
they said he was crossed in love—and that was the 
reason no one thought he ’d ever marry, only his 
father. (I’ve tied the skipping-rope round them 
horses, ma’am.) His father would have disinherited 
him if he ’d-gone on, and that made him what you 
know; and now, ma’am, good bye, and good luck 
to you-, and the Lord send you safe back and soon— 
and don’t miss an opportunity of putting in a good 
word, just to keep the love alive for the masther and 
the little lady; and, if you can, put in that I never 
forget ’em, and that I’m brave and hearty, and equal 
to the hounds—if I could get any to hunt with, and 
pray every night, on my two bended knees, for Miss 
Emma that was, Mrs. Middleton that is: there now, 
ma’am, I see by the smile on yer lip, you ’re think¬ 
ing—it ’s always bent they are; well, it’s the bend 
of the horse—I’d as soon ride without stirrups as 
with ’em ever since I was a dog-bov, which is a 
proof of good horsemanship.” 

All the time poor Jerry had been talking my maid 
and the post-boy had been packing, and when I was 
seated, and the chaise ready to drive off, Jerry, with 
the ease of manner peculiar to his countrymen— 
which trenches on familiarity, but originates in 
genuine kindness, yet which in an English servant 
could not be tolerated for a moment—came up to the 
door, and touching his hat in his usually respectful 
manner, said— 

“Put up the window that side, ma’am, or you’ll 
be catching the rheumatis, all through the wind, 
that’s always contra-ry— 

Aest, north-aest— 

Neither good for 
Man nor baste.’ ” 

To be continued. 
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FALSE PRIDE. 


BY ESTHER DUFRONDE. 


It was Christmas Eve. But the sounds of re- > 
velry and mirth which were wont to ho heard in j 
the old farm house of Paul Somers were hushed j 
in sorrow; for the voice of her who sung the; 
sweetest, whose eyes beamed hope and joy to her! 
grey-haired parents, and whose laughter spread 1 
mirth in the Christmas carol, was wanting. ! 

Of three children, two were married, and had 
removed with their families to another state, and 
Mary, the youngest, was residing with a wealthy 
lady in Philadelphia, whose earnest solicitations 
and brilliant promises had succeeded in prevail¬ 
ing on the old couple to allow her to adopt their 
daughter as her own. They regarded a superior 
education and other privileges she would enjoy 
as the summit of human happiness, and when 
their thoughts would rest on the trial of parting, 
they were soon banished as selfish. The young 
girl too added her solictations, for she saw, in 
dreams of the future, that wealth which would 
enable her to accomplish her dearest wish of 
placing her parents beyond the reach of want. 
Mary was accordingly the acknowledged heiress 
of Miss Ailmers. She was now in her seven¬ 
teenth year, a period of life when sensibility 
is keenly alive; and although her love for her 
parents remained untarnished, she preferred 
visiting them instead of allowing them to visit 
her; for she feared (alas! for her weakness) to 
expose herself to tho ridicule of her fashionablo 
acquaintance, by acknowledging before them her 
plain father and mother. 

Tho old people looked forward to her visits 
with child-like eagerness, and all tho means were 
employed within their humble sphere to enhance 
her pleasure; but as time passed, these visits 
becamo few and far between, months sometimes 
elapsed, and then a year rolled by; a year which 
Btamped a heavy impress on tho brows of the 
aged pair. A presentiment of diminished love 
would sometimes intrude itself; but the thought 
was too agonizing to be supported, and many 
excuses for her absence were framed. Christ¬ 
mas, however, was near at hand, and then she 
would surely come: and they would induce her 
to remain with thorn, for they doubted not she 
would heed a mother’s tears, and a father’s 
prayers, nor leave them in their loneliness to 
totter, unsupported, to tho grave. 

But Christmas came without Mary, and the 
lonely pair, made more lonely by beholding the 


festivities which surrounded them, heaved heart 
drawn sighs as they gazed on the smiling faces 
which passed their dwelling on their way to the 
neighboring village. 

“But look ye, Paul!”-suddenly exclaimed his 
wife. “Who can that young gentleman be, who 
is making such haste toward our house ?” 

“Some one who has lost his way, or perhaps 
it is the unknown proprietor of the new house 
on the hill, or-■” 

He was interrupted by the entrance of the 
person in question, who advanced toward them 
with an air of familiarity, and they were unable 
to disguise their astonishment as ho earnestly 
shook their hands. 

“Why, my good friends, what is the matter? 
Do you not remember Charles Morton, the little 
boy who always stopped to take your Mary to 
school ?” 

“Yes, yes, and a good boy he was too. Perhaps 
you are the gentleman who put him in a store in 
Philadelphia, when he lost his father,” said Paul, 
in an inquiring tone. 

“Oh, no,” exclaimed the young man, “I am 
not lie, I am Charles Morton himself.” 

“Charles Morton!—can it be?” cried Mrs. 
Somers. “Yes, Paul,it is he. Look into that 
face. Years have passed since he went away, and 
ho has now grown to be a man. But, Charles, 
are we not excusable for forgetting you, when 
you have allowed so long a time to pass without 
coming to see us?” 

“Yes, my boy,” added Paul, “we, as well as 
your other old friends about here, thought you 
had been called long since to give up your stew¬ 
ardship in this world.” 

“It would have been more strange had you 
recognized mo,” replied Morton, “for of the 
seven years that havo passed since X left'you, 
only two have been spent in Philadelphia. Three 
I have passed in India, exposed to the enervating 
influence of the climate, and travelling occupied 
tho remaining two.” 

“But Charles.” 

“I know what you would ask, Uncle Paul, (for 
so I must still call you) you marvel at my good 
fortune, and wonder.where I obtained means. I 
left you in Borrow, and knew not whither I was 
going, or whether kindness or unkindness would 
bo my portion; but heaven protected the house¬ 
less orphan. I went into the employment of Mr. 
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Grant as an errand boy, in -which station I re¬ 
mained a few months, when the lowest salesman 
became an invalid; I exerted myself to supply 
his place, which I did so much to the satisfaction 
of my employer that ho allowed me to retain it, 
and about a year afterward his health becoming 
•very precarious, bis physicians advised him to 
travel; he took mo as a companion and assistant, 
and since our return has placed mo in a lucrative 
office : it would ffio in vain for me to attempt to 
express my gratitude toward such a benefactor.” 

“God bles3 you, Charles, you have not forgot¬ 
ten us. Hay you continue to visit us,” said Mrs. 
Somers, with a deep sigh. 

“Not much danger of that, my good people, 
for I expect to come and live among you, and 
pass many happy hours with you again. Yonder 
new houso on the lull belongs to my wife, whither ; 
we shall shortly remove with her father, my bene-! 
factor.” j 

Charles enjoyed their surprize a few minutes, j 
and then inquired after Mary, his old playmate. ! 

“She too has gone to tho city,” said Paul, ! 
unable to hide his painful emotion. “We have ! 
notseen her for a year.” ; 

It was now Charles’ turn to bo astonished. He j 
looked inquiringly for a solution of the mystery; j 
but feared to give utterance to Ms thoughts lest j 
he might lacerate hearts which he perceived had ' 
received a wound. !■ 

But they told him all. In return he encouraged j 
them to hope, promising to use all his endeavors j 
to remove the barrier which the laws of society 
had placed between Mary and her parents. On 
his return to the city, a few days after, Charles 
called at the house of Miss Ailmer, where every 
thing appeared in commotion, as if preparation 
was being made for some grand event. He re¬ 
mained a long time in tho drawing-room waiting 
Mary’s appearance; servants were passing to and 
fro, some bringing in magnificent bouquets, others 
filling vases, and one was turning wreaths of white 
roses around the marble pillars which supported 
the lofty ceiling. lie felt discouraged in his 
undertaking, whilst contrasting this mansion of j 
luxury and splendor with tho humble residence 
of the farmer, and even thought Mary in some 
degree excusable. Whilst indulging this train 
of thought, he heard the sound of footsteps and 
peals of laughter in the hall, and tho next mo¬ 
ment two ladies and a gentleman of foreign 
aspect made their appearance. Charles was un¬ 
prepared for such a reception, and wa3 thrown 
into a state of confusion on reflecting that his 
business was private, and that a request to see 
Mary alone, perhaps might create suspicion; but 
now no alternative remained but to request an 
interview with her. But his embarrassment was 
greatly increased when the youngest of the ladies 


replied she was tho person whom he desired to 
see, and-would bo 'happy to hear what business 
lie could possibly have to transact with her, at 
the same time casting a confidential glance at the 
gentleman on whose arm she leaned. 

Charles replied that he had a few words to say 
to her privately on an important subject. 

“Oh, well, say it now then, for I have nothing, 
or will bear nothing which these friends cannot 
hear.” But her face crimsoned as she spoke, 
and she looked so imploringly to Miss Ailmer, 
at the same time endeavoring to conceal her con¬ 
fusion from the gentleman, that Charles apolo¬ 
gized for intruding at this particular time, rose 
to withdraw. Miss Ailmer and Mary were well 
pleased with the prospect of so speedy a termi¬ 
nation of a visit, which they were both convinced 
appertained to her parents and her home; but 
tho Count de Langrnve, for as such the gentle¬ 
man nowintroduced himself to Charles, demanded 
to know the purport of his visit in nn authorita¬ 
tive and insolent manner, which the proud spirit 
of Charles could not brook. Ho replied that his 
business was not with him, but with Miss Somers. 

“It is with mo then,” was tho reply of the 
count, “for before sundown this day she will be 
my wife; so, my young chap, what say you to 
that?” 

Charles could scarcely restrain Ills indignant 
feelings, but be thus addressed Mary, 

“If what I hear is true, of course he is your 
confidant, and the weighty business with which 
I am commissioned is merely a request from your 
parents to come and see them.” 

This was said jeeringly, as lie had no doubt it 
would bo laughed off, not thinking of the possi-' 
bility of tho count’s ignorance of Mary’s birth. 
But what was his consternation on beholding 
Mary pale and agitated with dreadful emotion, 
almost fainting; Alisa Ailmer red with fury: and 
the Count de Langrnve all amazement, gazing 
from one to the other. 

“What is tho meaning of all this?—some 
devilish trick is being played—look ye, young 
chap, where are you from?” 

Charles did not allow him to finish his in- 



any time which best suited him to afford satis¬ 
faction. 

All must have been arranged satisfactorily by 
Miss Ailmer and Mary, for a few days after tho 
Count and Countess de Langrnve, with Miss Ail¬ 
mer, left for Europe, where they expected to 
reside, with the prospect of visiting their friends 
in America every few years. ' Charles was at a 
loss to know liow to communicate the dreadful 
intelligence to Paul and his wife, but he resolved 
to go immediately and inform them before they 
should hear it through any other channel. But 
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his task was not so difficult as ho had anticipated, i 
for Mary had written them an affectionate letter,. 
although she placed an immoveable barrier be- j 
tween herself and them, they seemed heart-broken 
but resigned, and murmured not. ' 1 

Two years rolled by, Christmas came again. 
Paul Somers and his wife were seated in their 
lonely home, endeavoring to support each the 
others heart. Neither mentioned the name of 
Mary. In her father’s house Iters was a tale un¬ 
told. We said it was Christmas, ay, and the day 
was drawing to a close, and no friend had stop-: 
ped in to cheer them, not even Charles Morton 
and his wife. “ But,” said Paul, “ something has ; 
happened, they have not forgotten us, I know. 

I will just go over and see as soon as I sec a j 
friend passing who will assist me up the hill, j 
perhaps this is one coming now! Oh! no, what j 
a wretched horse, poor thing! and the wagon,! 
surely it will soon come nsuuder. It is coming 
here. Good God, wlmt does it mean? Father 
of mercies, what do I sec? Mary! oh, no! Mary; 
is it thee, my child?” 


“Father forgive me—mother forgive me,” and 
she fell senseless into the arms of her father. 
Tears wore poured forth and prayers breathed. 
They thought not whence she came or how, she 
was with them, that was enough. A loud knock 
at the door, accompanied 1 , by an oath, reminded 
them of her forlorn situation, when the man who 
had brought her demanded his money for bringing 
the luggage so many miles. That evening her 
tale was told. Her husband proved an imposter, 
and after impoverishing bliss Ailmer under false 
pretences and using artful means, left them, un¬ 
protected, soon after they arrived in Europe. Miss 
Ailmer had taken up her abode with a wealthy 
uncle in Scotland; and Mary, after enduring the 
keenest remorse, had succeeded in reaching her 
home through difficulties which would make the 
stoutest heart shrink to narrate. Again came the 
yearly festival. Look ye into the little grave¬ 
yard: three spotless stones are there side by 
side, bearing the names of Paul Somers, Iiebecca 
Somers and Mary de Langrave. 
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FANNY GRAHAM’S DREAMS,- 

!M TWO TARTS—PART 1. 

It wu not possible that snob a pretty orealuro as Fanny Graham could 
dream ugly dreams, or that Quoeu Mali would drive unsightly toams 
across a breast so lair and a brow so pure. Surely whatsoever might 
surround that sweat Greuze-like head, beauty and mirth and joy, and all 
those flowers of lile which perfume the way for :he good and the young, 
must bo tho very eletnonla of her atmosphere! res! sho was good, 
though very wilful and sometimes wayward; but then she waa a spoiled 
child.—a widow’s only treasure: and if sho weronow and than not suffi¬ 
ciently amenable to oontrol or censure, who could chide while she looked 
so lovely 7 Reason as we will, and preach as we may long folios on in¬ 
difference to beauty, and its boiug only " skiu deep," yet for all that we 
do not lovo the man or woman either who cannot feel to their very inmost 
hearts that beauty—ay, mere beauty of form—is an expression of the Di- 
▼ine Thought. It u dtvino. In earth in heaven in angel sod in man, 
honour, rovoronco, love ye Beauty wheresoever it be found.' 

Had Fanny boon an ill-favoured, barah-featured, ungraceful-mannered 
maid; had hur voice boen bard, her aotions angular; let her have been 
but half as wilful ns she was now, and she would have been a monster of 
obstinacy; being beautiful, wilfufuess gave merely a zest to her character. 
This truth is a sad truth perhaps, and not very dignified to the higher and 
nobler part of us; but an honest chrouicler of man must tell out all, both 
worthy and ignoble. 

Suoh afresh, bright thing as our own swoet Fanny Graham was! 
Where on pniutor's canvass could be found eyes so arch, a lip so rose¬ 
like, clucks so rouuded, soft, and blushing, a lorrn so graceful yet so ba¬ 
by-smooth, a head so brightly garlanded with long, curling, auburn hair 7 
?n sooth Osmo Nature does not make many such poppets for human love 
to dandto; one or two in n lifetime are all she gives even her favour- 
-tea. 

“Fanny Graham, Fanny Graham, a witch of deadliest sort art thon! 
stealing hearts as boys pluck peaches, and gathering hopes and iove as 
cowslips are gathered from the hedges. Fanny Graham, bethink tbee; 
dost not thou owe restitution? Must not justice be done on thee, blue¬ 
eyed pilferer 7 and is there not a day iu the band of the Future which 
shall punish thee for all the mischief thou hast done, and make the crimi¬ 
nal give back some part of the wealth she has made her own 7 If there 
be not, then is there no justice in the court of Love. 

“ Ourao here to my side, sweet Fanny Graham. Let me kisa thee softly 
between thy brows, and counsel thee to better things than flirting men, 
who smile and flatter, can do. And first, let me teaou tboe how to purse 
thy pouting lips, and bow to frown thy arched brows, and how to turn 
away in cold disdain eyes which beam furih love as dew rains out of 
heaven, and how to draw in atifl' ungrace the undulatiug proportions of 
thy yielding form. Let mo teach thee all the starts and chumps and ca- 
raoolee of old maiden prudery; and my word on it, sweet Fan, thou wilt 
not heap so many bleeding hoarta for thy next year’s footstool! Believe 
me, girl, those women only are beset with lovers who wish for them, and 
who can love in turn. Nay, do not frown: I did not mean that thon hast 
loved all, or even half, or even one of thy admirers; but thou hast it in 
thee, Fanny, and men know that thou couldst love; and they dive for the 
pearl, and choke themselves in the salt waters of disappointment because 
thine oyster heart will not deliver up its treasure." Wert thou cold and 
yet so praised, then vanity wonld have sped the part of love; and men 
who had fallen into the trap of thy deceit would but have believed thee 
able to lovo again; but to be fond, beautiful, and neglected,—send out 
another Jason to discover this rare production of our living world 1 No 
no, my Fan: wo will make thee a Christian Vestal, a Protestant nun, my 
sweet, and thou sahalt eschew the society of the world, and vote us all 
evil and corrupt? and vaunttheeon thy womanhood, and look ou thyself 
as a dove phrsued by hawks, and name all masculines thy natural ene¬ 
mies. Yes, we will make thee a modern “strong-minded woman;’* and 
then, sweetheart, the hewks will keep far enough from thee. If scarp- 
crows dressed in rags, with unloaded guns, can keep off rooks and ravens 
from the corn, so can strong-mindedness dressed iu mental rags of philo¬ 
sophy and politics, and armed with Malthusian doctrines, keep ofl what 
human tbievos or woman’s love might lurk about. Wilt thon be so tra¬ 
vestied, my Fann- Graham 7” 

And Fanny listened, dutifully enough in all outward show of meek¬ 
eyed silence and gentle ways ; but I round, after a little time, that it it 
ill scattering good seed before the wind; and to teach that curly head 


grave lessons of prudeot wisdom, was to plant foxglove and lupin where 
only jasmine sod woodbine would trod. And even I, strict upholder of 
the power ofeducatioa and stern believer iu the dignity oi art as opposed 
to the wild luxuriance of Nature, even I was forced to give up my task. 
At the end of half an hour Fanny Graham luugbed iu my very face, and 
starting up from her footstool flog her arias round my neck, and kissed 
me for a dear old maid as 1 was 1 

Of coarse I was angry. What woman of digoity would not have been 
so 7 But somehow I forgot to scold, sad when I should have chidden 
her saacioess I found myself playing' with Iter thick curls, and thinking 
how well she would look with a coronet of strawberry-leaves round her 
brow. It was too late then, when tears of love and admiration were in 
my eyes t but I cherished the oecasipn in my heart, and promised myself 
to give her full interest when I might. 

Fanny Graham had never been in lave; at leant such was the family 
tradition. I was sorry for it, as I wonld have all who are beloved, loving: 
it is more healthy and more natural that we should repay in kiud, than 
receive all and give back nothing- Among the many offers of marriage 
made to my young friend, I fancied that one or two might have well 
suited her. A little gravity to balance her giddiness, a few more years to 
counteract the thoughtless glee of her youth, reflection for her feeling, 
experience for her ignorance, caution where (lie trusted, knowledge 
where she dreamed; ob, I could haVe put together a very model husband 
for my darling, and have mated her like a pet canary for all possible im¬ 
provement! But Fate willed it otherwise; and of the grave, middle- 
aged gentleman ; the young fox-hunting, steeple chasing Guardsman ; 
the prudent lawyer rich in worldly wealth and wordly knowledge; the 
evangelical clergyman so pale and good; and the lay Paseyite so full of 
olassiolore,—Fanay Graham of all these would have none. She laughed 
or she looked sad, according to the intensity they showed,for sho was too 
kiud-he&rted to ridicule reiu feeling; she referred them to mamma (pri¬ 
vately instructed), or she refused them point blank, and with no disguise 
or circumlocution: but refuse them the did, iu whatsoever way it was 
effected. She said that aha did not wish to be married; and in her heart 
l know that she voted children a bore and babies unbearable. I did not 
believe her, nevertheless. 

My young friend was wont to dream. I remember well when I strove 
to demonstrate, logically and mathematically, to my school that this was 
aa immoral act; but that was on the occasion of Miss Smith’s roasing up 
the whole household, lootboy and ail (and it was not proper for a lad of 
eighteen, five feet ten, to see a cage full of such white mice as my 
schoolgirls), becanse she chose to dream that she was strangled by dra¬ 
gons and snakes. There is a celebrated scene, I forget where, which re¬ 
minded me of this incident. I thought of asking Fanny where it was, 
but something eheokod me and I was silent. 

Well, I could listen now to her dreams with the greatest complacency 
possible, and even try to aid her .n their interpretation ; for, like all conn- 
try girls, she was not a little given to superstition, divine into the arcana 
of fortune in attempts to fish up the prophetic effigy of her future hus 
baud: so ono morning, seating myself on a large stone in the wood be¬ 
hind my but, and bidding her do the same, I prepared myaeir to liaten to 
a remarkable dream which ahe bad dreamed last night. She waa imraing 
a lap full of anemones and insects, which she found playful companions 
no doubt; but their piquant gambols did not prevent her tale, and thus 
it came 

“ I dreamt that I was in a wide, wide plain,” began Fanny, making a 
ladder of her fingers fora spotted ladybird. ‘-It was ail filled with 
flowers and trees and running waters , but net a hill, not even a farrow. 
The most beautiful birds and butterflies were flitting abont like large 
floating flowers ; and tbe glow worms were like stars on the earth, aud 
the stars like suns in tbe sky. It was night when I first dreamt; and all 
toe deep stillness of the hour was over this plaiu, aud made it more love¬ 
ly than the daylight would have done Bat the very beauty made me 
sad, as Iused to be when a little one, and I listened to the wind among 
the branches. I call it a memory of our lost Eden," sho added, lookiog 
up from her ladybird into my eyes, ’* a regret of Paradise, which weal! 
receive with our mother's life." 

“ Not a bad idea, Fanny. Yon would have gained tbe prize for my 
yearly essay on association, if this imago bad been properly rounded olf, 
and duly enchased with fitting tropes and figures.’’ How^irofession, like 
tbe robe ol Nessus, clings to the very heart! “ Now, go on with your 
story, Fanny, and forgive my interruption." 

She kissed my band, and then continued. 

“I was long in tbia wide, lonely plain; long iu this calm, delioious 
night, where nil was beautiful even beyoud thought; and then the morn¬ 
ing dawned. 1 felt more and more lonely as the light came on ; and 
when the sun broke out I could have cried for weariness, not for dread. 
Nothing startled, nothing terrified me; but I was alone, and I longed for 
a companion. Nothing of all ubout belonged to mo; nothing was aa much 
my own aa even this poor little ladybird." 

“ Or the earwigs, wuodlice, aphides, spiders, and all that rabble of in 
seots now crawling about your black apron. Shake them off Fanny,- 
dear, else you will be entombed boJily before my eyea. They are harm¬ 
less, bat uupleasant, child—unpleasant; and prejudice mast be consulted 
as well as the senses." 

She laughed her saucy laugh, and brushed off a spider and some ear¬ 
wigs; not to speak of a small colony of ants, und a minor army of beetles 
which had costs to forage among tbe black silk folds. Gathering her wood 
I flowers into a large mass, she resumed her dream. 

“ At last I saw a small green lizard ; the most beautiful thing possible, 
ft lay on an upturned stone, which neither flower nor tree shaded, pan¬ 
ting in the morning sun with more distress than pleasure. Its little head 
turned languidly from side to side, and all its actions shewed uncertainty, 
bewilderment, and sorrow; its eyes were bright with the excitement of 
pain: and tho golden spots on its graceful body were tarnished, dull, aud 
fading. The poor lizard seemed dying. I took it up, breathed on it 
gently, and put it in my dress among a heap el wild-flowers such as 
these- I stroked it with my hand, revived, soothed, caressed it; and the 
poor panting lizard recovered visibly aa I exerted tbia •’ mesmeric influ¬ 
ence." All at once it changed. Here she stopped : a particularly agile 
money-spider was winding across her face. 

“Into what 1" leaked. 

The money-spider was amongst her curls now. 

“ Into what, Fanny 7 Do insects bring blushes; or does memory paint 
them on your cheeks? Into what did your lizard with its tarnished court 
suit change, my dear 1" 

“ Ob," she said, hesitatingly, “ I had been reading an old fairy tale; 
and so—and ao—it came again in my dream. The poor thing became a 
young mau, and be spoke to me. But I have never seen him,’’ she add¬ 
ed eagerly, as ifexcuising herself from an imputed fault. 

“ Aud you loved this saurian prince ?’’ I asked. “Of coarse! The 
story were incomplete without that.” 

“ Yes, I loved him," ahe answered, innocently. " I loved him, from 
the first. Wo bad been created for each other, I thought; and to love him 
was ouly to lovo another sell. Yes, I loved him." She repeated this 
phrase two or threo times, as if she found poculiar satisfaction in the 
words. 

It was full noon whon I next looked at the sky; and we had promiaed 
to be at home by eleven at the latest. 

“Dome, Fanny, love, it is getting late, and your mother is expecting 
us; besides, there is the new horse your godfather gave you, waiting for 
to try his pacea. Come home, my good child; and listen, Fanny, dream 
no more to-night of plains and lizards. Take my advice and dream no 
more!” 

Whether ahe heeded my advice or not I cannot say; bat Ido know that 
I neither slept uor dreamt that night for her sake: lying awake to think 
of her, aud to wonder if her dream and my interpretation would come 
true or not. I was ashamed of the superstition, but indulged iu it never¬ 
theless. And I comforted myself by remembering that every person is 
continually doiug what he disapproves of internally; and that there is a 
•pecit ■ of pedantry iu oxtreme moral and mental strictness which I was uut 
d isposed to eucourage. This is an excellent reflection for those who are dis¬ 
turbed by a wantot harmony between their actions and thoir consciences. 
It is wonderful howmucb satisfaction itgives, and how much scrupulosity 
wo may conquer, by a little j udicious metaphysics Ob, there never was 
invented a better hand-guard to wrong than those same metaphysics! 
They can turn aside any of Virtue’s weakly thrusts, Bud for every parry 
give a double lunge. 1 sometimes think it would bo hotter if people 
were to act more unconacionsly, more by feeling, and less by knowledge 
ol every cause, every spriog of action. When children pluck up tbeir 
flower-seeds to see how they grow, they destroy the life they seek; and 
when men pluck up tbe roots of action to see uew they germinate, ana 
watch the growth of the mi .utest bad, and traoe the unfoldiog of the 
meanest leaf, then are sure to destroy the life of life,—which is virtue for 
and by itself, without other nourishment than what ia given by the soil in 
which it ia placed. No: do not let aa watch tbe growth of this life too 
narrowly. Bees will not work where many prying eyes look on; tbe 
bird forsakea.her nest when even kindly hands disturb the eggs; the tree 
dies if its'roote be laid bare; and Virtue grows idle, flies, aud dies, when 
too much note it taken of her works and their cause. 


“ Has any person but myself seen the new lodger at Widow Johnson'*?” 

I asked one morniog, when I went into the Grahams’ boose. 

I was naturally curfbut—at leaat [ have alwaya been told *o; and mv 
late mode of life in a confined country village, where everything concern¬ 
ing every ooo must necessarily ba known to every uue else, had greatly 
increased this peculiarity. I demand pardon for aako of the fraukaesa 
of my avowal. Not that I ever in my life found any troth in that old 
myth taught to children,—“ A fault confused is a fault half-pardoned!" 
On the contrary, « sturdy denial aavet tbe tinner in nine casu out of ijn 
from punishment, where confession would have doubled his penalties. 
But this is one of our cherished'superstitions; and no one thanks his 
neighbour for pointing out the cracks in his dwelling walls 
Hat soy person teen him 1” l uked again. 

Mrs. Graham laughed and shook her head, in her gentle, mild, widowed 
way. (Have yea never remarked, reader, that all states, professions and 
circumstances, have the tame expressions 7 No widow ever shook' her 
head like a wife or a maiden; as no lawyer ever accepted a fee for do- 
fending the wrong, in the same manner in which a soldier takes his pay 
for defending hit country. This is by the way.) " 3 

Fanny looked up irons her embroidery-frame, where she wu diligently 
etitching in a purplish-gray lily and dotdng about some violently brown 
and sea-green leaves. She did not answer: ike cared no more for new 
lodgers, male or female, than for new nappies or supernumerary kittens' 

“ He Is an interesting young man," I added : " gentlemanlike, refined' 
high-bred, and nil that sort of thing. His hair is black, and bit cheeks' 
are pale; hit eyes are dark bine, with a ‘strange unearthly light,’ which 
by the way, is nothing bat a stage trick, in raising the upper lid suddenly! 
In short, be is a very nero of romance ready made to order," * 

“ A resuscitated Giaour 7" aaid Mrs. Graham, interrogatively. 

“ No, not quite ao fierce. Something gentler,—more in tbe Regent- 
Street atvle than the Byronio: got np at a frightful expense of Macassar 
oil and clean linen. No; but seriously he ia a very pleumg-looking per¬ 
son, and I hear is aa only aon of highly respectable parents, heir to aa es¬ 
tate, dad a prizeman to Cambridge College,—I mean of one of the col¬ 
leges at Cambridge, Trinity or Sidney, I never knew the difference; and 
‘I intend to aak him to tea this very night. You and Fanny there can 
come, if you like. I think you had better do ao, as you will then matron- 
ize me, and abield my young character from any untoward remarks. 
Wbat say you my dear ?’’ 

Mr«. Graham assented, and Fanny gave an indifferent affirmative. I 
wondered if all her indifference wu real or assumed; and this wu not 
the first time the had ao perplexed me. 

Well, I refutened my pattenson to ray feet—it had been raining—folded 
up my umbrella, and trotted off to Widow Johnson’s with the magnum- 
mous resolution of asking Horace Winter to tea. And this u something 
magnanimous in a country village; for if yon are the first to invito a new 
arrival, you must expect to stand godmother to all his after deeds, from 
gambling and swindling down to winking at his landlady’s daughter. 
Whatever he may do, your neighbour will come end tell you; adding with 
reproaohful voice and look, ” But remember Mr. (or Mrs. or Misa) Rayly, 
you introduced him; if we had not met him that evening at y our house 
ice never should have invited him." This waa a formidable prospect; 
but I manfully braved it, for I had a presentiment, and I generally obeyed 
•uch instincts. 

The young man was at home, aud f, privileged by my age and ex-pro¬ 
fession, walked straight into bis apartment. Tbe reason why I acted in 
this sudden style was, because I wished to take him nn&wares, and see 
the manner of his surroundings before he had time to arrange for effect. 
A great deul may be learnt from qpoall things, as a chemist can analyze a 
ihuuderstooe from the materials of a galvauio battery. I had taught the 
sciences so loug, that it was not only easy bat necessary with me to rank 
all men into clnssses, and genera, and orders, as I would stones or shells. 

Tbe first thing I saw was a guitar with a broad blue riband, lying near 
a fantas'ipal hat, turned up where hats are turned down, and turned down 
where hats are turned up. 

“ Effeminate and troubadouriah," I thought; “ a man to dress himself 
or a Spanish minstrel, and roam through country places in the character 
of Don Juan. Contemptible !” 

A foil, n v’zard, a pair of boxing-gloves, a quarter-staff, spurs, and whips 
were near the guitar. 

These did nut displease me. 

A case of compasses, a telescope, mathematical problem-, and astrono¬ 
mic calculations—German, French .Italian, Latin, aud Greek books,— 
George Sand’s novels and Paley’s Evidence », flanked by Burtou’a Anatomy 
and Butler’s Hudibrae, were scattered over the tnblo. 

I groaned aloud. 

“ An Admirable Crichton at once," thought I and I felt n cold shiver all 
through me; for of all human animals, Admirable Crichtons who can do 
every thing—Sapphos, and Amazons, and nil that sort of thing, oil ideali¬ 
ties—are most distressing to me. 

“No, madam," said a gentleman-like voice, “ r jt quite so universal a 
genius. A beginner of mocb perfecting little." 

“ You give yourself but au indifferent character." I said To aim and 
not attain is a blot on any man's scutcheon,—most of all so on yours, who 
have but to choese your path wisely, followitperieveriagly,nnd so gain 
the prize, whatever it may be which lies at the end." 

“ You flatter me, madam, by your good opinion of my power. I 
have not, unfortunately, the wishing-cnp of the fairy tale, and so can¬ 
not- 

“ Pardon me, Mr. Winter,” I interrupted,* 1 you have tnnt wiehiog-cap. 
You have fortune, circumstance, and fate, all in year own power. Yoa 
have but to will, aud you have already executed. Extraneous power it 
nothing; the living motive forceranst be in ourselves. Aud of that I 
am sure you have enough. Your face and your craniologicat develops- 
meats-” 

I saw him smile, and I translated that smile in to a speech, in which 
were the words, “old maid,” “pedantry," “strong-minded woman,' 
&c. As I did not like the specimens I escaped from the cabinet, cud took 
a different tone. 

" You can do what you like in life, Mr. Winter. Some people are to 
unhappily constituted, that they cannot act out their intention norexpreu 
their thought; but they are not of your class. You call do all you would, 
and you need never own a master if you do not wish for servitude." 

“ Mystic words,—of a Bweet, tinkling sound, but unmeaning 1" And 
he smiled, os if he would have soothed a ravingmadwoman. 

I felt provoked, and was on the point of launching forth a torrent of in¬ 
vectives against conventional raiuds, who think only in aet phrases and 
understand nothing beyond; but I restrained myself, exclaiming fer¬ 
vently,— 

“ Are will, power, youth, aud health nothing 7 The three last are the 
corners of that same wishing-cap, and will ia the tassel which surmounts 
all, and serves as a handle whereby the cap it nsed. These you have, 
and with these yon can control life: yes, I repeat it, with these you can 
make your own fate; yon can conquer circnmstances, and control tbe 
elements which destroy others.” 

I saw his cheek Bash, and his eyes pat on an earnest, eager look. They 
were proud words,—perhaps too prond to be said to unheeding youth, so 
vain and reckless as it is; bnt they had stirred tbe plumes of the record¬ 
ing angel’s wing, and might not now he recalled. Oh, how a small word 
rashly spoken Manges even the air "of heaven! And l know that these 
words of mine went to the very centre of that young man’s soul to bring 
forth fruit ofBturdy deed, or vain emptiness of boasting lolly, as they tell 
on rich or barren ground. , , 

Well, Horace Winter came that night to lea with me; and the pale, 
good young clergyman, came too; aud Fanny and Mrs. Grahana follows 
shortly after, And though we were in the country, and tney had to come 
through lanes of hedge-rows, banked in by wild roses, honey-eucties, 
clematis, and all sweet flowers dropping dew and odour over the glow¬ 
worms beneath, instead of through stately squares and lengthy Streep 
and though the musk-rose and the tea-rose, and the damask, and the chins, 
and all kinds of leaves of that grand garden queen latticed my window in 
lieu of stained glass,—yet we were very happy and very merry , even 
without powdered footmen, waited on only by my neat, tidy Phillis, the 
ohnrity girl Hannah Scott. , . 

Horace Winter was evidently much struck with Fanny’s beauty, ana 
thought I had never seen her look bettor than she did to-day, in her blue 
muslin dress, so light and girlish; and she seemed to tike his conversation 
well enough, and to raise up her great blue eyes to his with more satis¬ 
faction than most men could excite iu her. The pale young clergyman 
grew red and restless. But jealousy is au unchristian passion, and ought 
to be repressed. This was not a bad opportunity for him to conquer i 
H e did not do much in that way; bnthia backwardness was not for wan 
of opportunity, for I gave him abundance. I played at backgammon wttn 
him, and made Horace Winter challenge Fanny at chess; while swee 
placid Mrs. Graham looked on during the game, when she was no 
crochetting an antimacassar. ... , 

The room was hung with maslin curtains the windows square anti 
'attice-formed; flowers of all kinds bloomed in the beds beneath, and m 
jars and dishea in the room; the aun waa Betting; the birda singing with 
their twittering, restless evening call; and the first rays of the coming 
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•-„ D through the piling cut. Nnvet .halt I forgot that 

»°° n “ ’"r; dioaerrootypod In my mind, and teere it .land, a picture 
«eo» B < uTViceii But the ann went down, the bird* wore silent, the 
B,re n «mt out <no» boldly, the dew rose up from the gre.. and mea- 
m«> n °* ° , 2rew dark and thick, and the Bowera were like beautiea 

a , 0 "‘in.«BeV the fatigue, of a long day ol pleasure. Then the curtain, 
deepujo window, kept open; the candle, bronght tn, and 

’ ,ere ‘ , ?h!r hoo; notwig wa. hakrd but the rattle of the dice, and the 
for aoolbor ,p „ §iz 0Btre ,, on oar „fl 8; while “check, 

jinnnatea daneer," “ exchange," and “ mate,” .tolo through onr 

..yonr <1““" ; a (*tf 8 , we etne.» or Fanny’, voice, or Horace Winter;. 
c “ r !* r . .onTw And an it pas.ed, like all evening, which come to an end, 

Evening, before wedding-day., presentations, majorities, or 
-]. .nd piss away into the large Up of Time never, never to be 
h “0 ’ How many lime, have I wi.hedlor tbo.e few hour, again! 

U.rif Fanny Graham dreamt that night; and if w, of whom? 1 

1 W Jk„ more Ion* than welcome, planniog all .orta of delightful vi.it. 
^* i.Tn "he woid. near, where 1 .hould lead that man’, young 
‘• d | to h -her aim., and by my nobler thought, elevate and rehne him 
""^educate him to in equality with my.elf; and Fanny, good, graceful, 
*?? . L'„ n .hould be like aomo human flower, aome .oft-winged moth 
P r i"f„w b ,’rd flitting about us both. And thou t pictured the maternal 
? rd S “hich I should see the love Fate had denied to mo in nature, 
bv favour. And then aome tear. Hole over mv cheek in a 
P""“‘„'r apoken, that these cold, desolate, fifty year., had found me 
" "I r or ever childless. Ah! many an old maid, crabbed, aour, nn- 
(tillandf , h#r m id n ight pillow with these tear.! Many a 

Sa^rt acrid now and har.h, ha. bled for pain that no li.ping infant once, 
maiden now, had blessed her with the name or mother! Ah, 

In n, all' Somi deep evil mu.t ihere bo in society when live. 
God help "“!*•. w , t hered, and the healthy flow of natural instinct 

buik to «rveconventiinaUties! A better day is dawning; let 
choked buck to in oaroBr „ lives. The world has had enough 

of unrealities 0 ; we wfll tarn now to Truth, and find what food lie. therein 

ri*l thistimo Fate was weaving her magic web for each and every 
And all this time r aws sod struggle as we will, no force can 

k f through A.r meshes, no mouse can gnaw the lion’, bonds which 
hM h ™ed g For myself she had in me a simple, passive, plastic instra- 
meat Sue might do her worst, and t could bear it. If yon can boar the 
dSy drudgery of a scholastic life, bo assured that you can boar every- 

Winter was an only son; a spoilt one, as I soon found by his 
willfulness and impatience of contradiction. Fall ol alt the wild schemes 
.inossible desires of youth ; clover, headstrong, a little uffeoted, 
“flli as immense wish to act. as I had first thought, the Admirable 0rich- 
me in all particulars. Nothing flattered him so much as for twenty dif¬ 
ferent persons to praise him for twenty different accomplishments. Ho 
would be all things to all men; and he had his reward in about as much 

nraisa and laudation as falls to the lot of most. 

^ Horace Winter among other peculiarities waa always in love, but never 
with the right person. His father wished him to marry an heiress, and 
Horace invariably loved a nobody. He rejected the advances of the Hon- 
onrablo Miss Stanley, with all her coach-horses and quartering., and flirt- 
wnb pretty little demure Jane Taylor, whoso father ha d been a cheese 
mongepMrs. Jones, the Bast India nabob’s widow, he cared nothing 
fnr • but Luura Smith, who had no money and not oven a grandfather, did 
much havoc with her black eyes and blacker hair. His heart was pier- 
o.d through and throngb, and his atudy resounded with bis sighs. 

So passed his vacations trom college life; till, sated with ajairc. and 
tonnes fortune!, sick of notes redolent of patchouli, musk, and violets, and 
possessor of a mass of curls that might have been made into a ship . cable, 
ho suddenly starred off from home, and breathing nothing but Zimmer- 
man and Solitude," buried himself precipitately in the pretty village of 

B At first ho thought to make my Fanny his confidante, and. to entertain 
her wilh vague hints of broken hearts and faithless loves ; bat when he 
reviewed his P BSt career for the purpose of fixing oathe most tragicid, he 
was so puzzled which way to choose that he left nil untold. Only 
would sigh aud groan without any appareut cause, and once er twice he 
raised his hand convulsively; but his horse started and Fanny stared so he 
gave up this as a not ieasible mode oi manifestation. But he did as much 
as lie could. Ho talkod of hi. lonely life, of hope, and wishes ardent and 
unfulfilled; and then he sighed so deeply, and shivered even when the 
■un shone, as if mentally congealed, that Fanny began to think him the 
lonely panting lizard who had come to be her companion, and to be com¬ 
forted. Aud she began to love him, so purely, so truly, no fondly .—and 
to dream «1 him, to worship all things belonging to him, to adopthislik- 
in«s and disliking., and to hold sacred the meanest thing—a faded flower 
or°wilhered leaf—that he had touched. And all the beautiful pare devo¬ 
tion of woman’s heart welled up in hers, and steeped her whole being in 

'“inlpifeTaUhio fopperies, Horace Winter was a fiae noble-hourted 
fellow and I loved him much. I did not .ay to Mrs. Graham what I 
clearly saw wa. between these young hearts; lor, being ^“ ““^or .bo 
might hrve thought it her duty to write to M. Winter plre, and so. spoilmg 
Ay an overotficion.ness, min my favourite. H e “ e ' r h ~"6‘» * 
honour. It was my best course to keep silent, and allow them to ride 
together under the superintendence of the groom, while I over poked 
their walking and fishing, or aat by when he instructed her in conic soc- 

" Aadso tboTays flew on rapidly and happily; and the summer melted 
into winter, before any check was given to their innocent attachment. 

At last Horace discovered that he wes in love, seriously; and he made 
a formal proposal, and wa. formally accepted. Then Mrs. Graham wrote 
to Horace's papa, and I quaked when Isaw her begin the letter. But 
Horace was boastful and Banguiue, and Fanny s beautiful face was per¬ 
fectly radinut with happiness. . . . , _ 

I cried for threo days, and then spent half-a-crown in tarts for theachool 
girli.aud the same eum of money in marbles for the aohool-boys. 

The san comes out sometimes when the tempest is at hand , and often 
when we most hug ourselves in our prosperity tho old bag Care has stir- 
red up her witch broth, and i» pouring out our mess. Fenny laughed to¬ 
day blithely as ever; nay, ahe was singing to her lover whenher mamma 
wrote to his papa. And yet no banBhee walled, no spirit of the foredoom 
flitted over her; ahe smiled and sang, and Horace stole a kiss from her 
perfamed carls when her mother sealed the letter. 

Poor mortals ! how blind, and yet how bold ! 

To be eotieludei next meek. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

What a poem was llio childhood of Ida! It is 
not to bo .described. It was like the growth of :• 
flower ill some woodland recess by the sido of 
cool waters—free, peaceful, beautiful—fostered 
by a thousand tender influences from sky, earth, 
and air—yet developing into perfect symmetry 
under the authority of nil unchangeable, though 
invisible, law. 

It was well for Percy that he had such a friend 
ns Mr. Docket, to direct rather than to restrain 
his ardor; otherwise, his brother's fears, that he 
would experimentalize a little loo freely in the 
course of realizing his educational theories, might 
have proved not wholly without foundation. The 
good old man, being now guile incapable of per¬ 
forming his regular parochial duties, resigned his 
living, and consented to pass the remainder of his 
days with his former pupil. They chose a re¬ 
tired and very lovely spot on the coast of Corn¬ 
wall, where a small fishing village stood in a per¬ 
fect nest of wood between two bioping downs, 
which rose steeply on either side, and terminated 
in precipitous and irregular dills towards the sea. 
About half a mile from the hamlet stood a solitary 
house, which had been built for a whim by the 
owner of the neighboring estates, and left unoccu¬ 
pied for some years ; it was the only abode above 
the character of a cottage which the country pos¬ 
sessed, for Sheldon, the nearest town, though not 
very distant by actual measurement, could not he 
reached without crossing the river which flowed 
through that pleasant valley, and boasted hut a 
single bridge, some three miles from its debouchure 
into the sea. Percy at once purchased this house 
and lliu adjoining laud, and speedily enclosed a 
large garden, extending to the extreme edge of 
the cliIT and hounded there by a raised terrace- 
walk, half a mile in length, which commanded a 
magnificent view of the sea and the curved and 
rocky line of coast. On the right, the garden was 
joined by a wide and irregular extent of down, 
stretching as far as tho river, on the opposite 
hank of which stood Sheldon ; on the left its 
fence skirted llio top of that green Blope, beneath 
which tho tiny villago of Croye, embosomed in its 
trees, and pointing skywards with its slender 
white spire, looked like the perfect representation 
i>f peace. Several other fishing-villages were 
scattered along the coast at various distances, hut 
they were all comprehended in the parish of 
Croye, which, small as it was, was yet the most 
considerable of them. The bending course of the 
river concealed the town from view, so that the 
seclusion of tho placu was complete; noil when 
llio first wonder at Croyc-house having obtained a 
tenant had subsided, and gossip had dono its 
worst, in surmising tho causes of that tenant's 
resuluto though courteous withdrawal from the 
social civilities tendered to him, Percy was allowed 
to enjoy his solitude and indulge his dreams un¬ 
molested. Mr. Docket had at first questioned the 
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wisdom of llio scheme in some particulars, but it 
was not difficult to remove his objections. 

“ It is not," said Percy, “ as though my Ida 
were to live here ull her life, or even any cousid- 
cralile portion of it. A limit is fixed ; at eighteen 
she is to he introduced into tho world. I cannot 
help this if I would, and I am by no means sure 
that I would if I could. Iiut till that time she is 
my own. I am not going to impose upon her 
anything like loneliness; with our poor neighbors 
I mean at once to establish us familiar and affec¬ 
tionate an intercourse us I can, and it will ho hard 
if we cannot find some one among them, near her 
own age, and sufficiently capahlo of rof.iicmcnt, to 
he in some measure a companion. Dut her mind 
her soul, her spirit—these shall ho mine—and 

yours—and-” ho looked reverently upward, 

and did not finish the sentence. After an instant’s 
pause he resumed—“And, please God, we will 
make her literally as happy as tho day is long ; in 
childhood, at least, this may rightly ho attempted, 
and may even succeed.” 

And they did succeed. Savo by sympathy with , 
the distressed around her, by penitence for child¬ 
ish errors, few and far between, by self-denials 
gently imposed and cheerfully accepted, tho child 
Ida knew not a sorrow. As one soft note may 
swell gradually into the fulness of a perfect har¬ 
mony, so did her infancy grow into girlhood, 
losing no grace, but developing all. Her manner 
of life was very simple and regular. Morning 
and evening were hallowed by worship in tho 
village church ; tho intervening hours were occu¬ 
pied by study, by sports, by long rambles upon 
the sea-shore, and kindly visits among tho poor 
inhabitants of Croye. Almost every moment of a 
life like this might he said, in one sense, to he a 
part of religious training; the more direct instruc¬ 
tions which she received, were simply and briefly 
imparled by Mr. Deckel, to whom also her tearful 
acknowledgments of faults committed, or duties 
forgotten, were tnado weekly, as a preparation for 
tho Sunday services. She was most sedulously 
trained in a habit of reverence ; at tho namo of 
God her young voice would falter, and her little 
hands involuntarily clasp upon each other, ns if in 
momentary prayer. One room in tho house was 
set apart, and never entered except for pruyer, or 
religious reading and instruction ; the walls of it 
wero hung v ith a few copies from tho finest old 
paintings, which, in imitation of tho remombered 
habit of her innocent nnd lovely mother, she was 
taught on festive occasions to dccorato with gar¬ 
lands of flowers. Here, sitting at the feet of hor 
father and her venerable teacher, with her whole 
soul glistening in her upturned oyes, sho received 
humbly such things ns sho was required to know 
and to believe, repented with timid earnestness the 
lessons sho had been taught, or listened, with 
glowing, cheeks and heating heart, to records of 
Indy men of old, “ the nohlo aroiy of martyrs," 
“tho goodly fellowship of prophets," “ tho glori¬ 
ous company of apostles," and of Him in and for 
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whom theso all lived and died. If aho needed 
punishment, which was vory seldom, none was 
found so effectual as to excludo her for a season 
from this chamber; tho sovero penally of prohibi¬ 
tion to attend tho church service was named as a 
warning, but ncvor inflicted. In all her rownrds 
and pleasures she was taught as far as possiblo to 
associate tho poor around hor; on feast days there 
was always an assembly of tho village children at 
Croyc-house, where it was Ida’s dolight to pre¬ 
side at the banquet, to distributo presents to tho 
best conducted among her youthful guests, and to 
join in thoir games afterwards, which generally 
wore concluded by a dnneo upon tho lawn. 

Porcy’s only diflloulty was ono which did not 
at first make itself felt, and which afterwards pre¬ 
sented itself rathor in tho shapo of a natural fear 
that some good might bo missed, than as an ob¬ 
servation that somo evil had beon incurred. Ho 
needed tho help of a woman for tho duo training 
of a woman, and this ho had not. An old ser¬ 
vant, who had beon housekeeper nt Evelyn Manor 
in tho days of his early childhood, who had re¬ 
fused to loavo the family in their adversity, and 
had reccivod with joyful gratitudo hor “ darling 
Master Percy’s” summons to conio and presido 
over his present establishment, supplied this want 
during the first few years. She taught tho little 
Ida needlework, superintended her toiletto, helped 
her to learn her lessons, and initiated her into sun¬ 
dry august formalities, which woro esteemed in¬ 
violable, which wero certainly harmless, and which 
wore perhaps (wo speak with diffidcueo) unneces¬ 
sary. The good lady either possessed naturally, 
or acquired in an atmosphere where it would have 
been difficult not to acquire it, a refinement nbovo 
her station; and she was nover obnoxious to her 
master, except when she expostulated with him 
concerning the rents and fissures produced in Ida’s 
garments by certain racings and rompings which 
she deemed superfluous, or mildly withstood tho 
awful suddenness with which ho sometimes pro¬ 
posed an impossible pic-nic, basing her arguments 
upon the state of the larder, or the chronology of 
markot days, whereby she rose into a region be¬ 
yond his reach, and was thoreforo sccuro from 
refutation. She was honest, industrious, and 
warmly affectionate, and it was therefore not diffi¬ 
cult to bear with hor little faults of temper, espe¬ 
cially os her love of management generally rather 
showed itsolf in tho form of suggestion than of 
opposition. However, if Mr. Docket ever wanted 
to tease his friend and pupil, it was only neces¬ 
sary to alludo to Mrs. Viokar’s government of him 
as an established fact, and tho thing was done. 
Tlicro was just enough truth in tho accusation to 
make it unpalatable; it was, moreover, so utterly 
inconsistent with nil Porcy’s theories that it should 
be true, that ho never could suffer it to pass with¬ 
out elaborately justifying himself, in tho course of 
which justification some admission seldom failed 
to escape him, which strengthened his adversary’s 
hands. Ono fact was certainly temarkable, con- 
si.luring tho lofty independence which ho professed. 


Ho never changed the dinner-hour if he could help 
it. When such a change was unavoidable, lie 
generally conveyed the intimation of it to Mrs. 
Vickars through another servant, and went out for 
a walk immediately afterwards. 

Ida’s capacity for art was perhaps tho faculty 
which received moro assiduous cultivation than any 
other, and.which ropaid it most abundantly. She 
was taught musio bofuro sho began her alphabet. 
At first, and indeed for somo years, sho learned 
solely by ear. When quito an infant, hor father 
would place her on his kneo and play to hor sim- 
plo melodies on tho organ or piano; after a while 
ho began to accustom her to distinguish notes, and 
detect intervals by their sound alone. This was 
a species of garno, and in tiino sho became quite 
expert, her car being thus trained to a very un¬ 
common accuracy and delicacy. Tlion first her 
own little hands wore placed on tho instrument, 
and carefully guided for a wliilo lest sho should 
unconsciously grow accustomed to discords of her 
own producing. At seven years old, when she 
began tho study of music in tho ordinary manner, 
sho could alroady play by car any easy tune that 
was sung to her, and even accompany it with some 
of tho simpler harmonics. Art was in Percy’s viow 
a great and mystorious instrument in the elevation 
of tho human heing; it was man’s creation, (let 
this be reverently understood, coupled with tho un¬ 
failing acknowledgment, that tho cre.itivo power is 
from above,) whorcin ho is suffered to repair, half 
by instinct, half by labor, the disorders which the 
Fall has wrought on God's visible work, and to 
symbolizo, if he cannot produce, perfection. Thai 
this instrument should be abused to the service of 
Satan, and should then become one of the deadliest 
weapons in tho nrmory of evil, seemed to him but 
ono among many illustrations of that great law by 
which privileges aro associated with dangers, and 
gifts with responsibilities. 

Is it necessary to understand theso things, in 
order to believo in them I Do we refuse to walk 
bccauso wo know not how tho will acts upon the 
muscles I Life is a climbing upwards by the help 
of unseen hands; if we reject those invisible as¬ 
sistants, we aro scorning the ministry of angels, 
and wo must needs remain upon tho earth, from 
which they wait to raise us. 

But hero again, as time went on, Percy began 
to feel a deficiency. He wanted his child to ob¬ 
tain a perfect mastery over the material of her art, 
and he himself had neither deep science nor manual 
dextority. The idea of a governess once or twico 
passed across his mind, and was very hastily dis¬ 
missed. Ho shrank from it inexpressibly, yet tho 
arguments in its favor were so unanswerable, that 
ho did not like to cousidor them, and was quito 
afraid of consulting Mr. Docket. Sheldon was the 
only other resourco; Ida was in tho habit of going 
there onco a week, under Mrs. Vickar’s decorous 
chnporonago, to recoivo lessons in dancing ; if he 
could find any ono there whom ho thought compe¬ 
tent, sho might learn music also. But this schcmo 
offered no solution of his other difficulty ; tho want 
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gf feminine cooperation and superintendence in the 
training of his darling, lie was getting seriously 
uneasy. He questioned himself sternly whether 
his soruplcs were selfish, and on this point could 
not be quite satisfied. There was the certainty of 
much discomfort to himself, the doubt of good be¬ 
ing eventually attained, tho risk of harm to Ida, 
whoso young character was bright and dolicato as 
the wing of a butterfly, capablo of irreparablo in¬ 
jury (so lie feared) from ono incautious touch. 
Thun ho began to fear that tho difficulty foreseen 
by Alexander was really coming to pass; his the¬ 
ory wns failing, and proving impracticable. Yet, 
if so, he must havo unconsciously departed from 
his own principle. He was pacing tho terraco in 
the glorious twilight of a July evening, weighing 
and re-weighing nil these harassing thoughts, and 
secretly despising himself for tho cowardico which 
ho would not confess oven to himself, and which 
prevented him from at onco seeking his usual coun¬ 
sellor, and abiding by his decision. Tho sun had 
dived beneath the fur edgo of tho broad calm sea, 
tho sky overhead was a vast canopy of palo lus¬ 
trous blue; on tho western horizon rose n heavy 
battlement of dark cloud, all penetrated and trans¬ 
formed by tho rose-colored light, and occasionally 
sending forth a momentary and harmless flush ; in 
tho clear heaven abovo, tho inuon stood round and 
white, like a hall of silver. Percy stood still, and 
dreamily watched tho passage of a sea-gull that 
was skimming tho surface of tho water; he saw 
the edge of its beautiful wing, a pure dead white in 
the shadow, crystal in the mounbeams, and radiant 
crimson as it crossed tho blaze left by the departed 
sun. 

“ Beautiful in itself,” said ho, half unconscious¬ 
ly, “ and so beautiful in all aspects and under all 
changes. But if tho wing itself were broken or 
stained, neither sun, moon, nor shadow could re¬ 
store it. Now it makes each circumstance into a 
new adornment— then —but, God forbid!” The 
voice of Ida broke his reverie ; she came hounding 
along tho terraco like n young greyhound, her 
golden curls still, as formerly, floating all uncon- 
fined about her shoulders, her dress white, her face 
full of bright innocent eagerness. She was now 
just eleven years old. 

“ Tho post, papa, a letter !” cried she, holding it 
forth, but catching him by both hands as she pre¬ 
sented it, “ only don’t read it, please, quite yet. I 
have something to say of such consequence—there 
is something I wish so very much to do.” 

“ Woll, my darling, don’t lose a minute ; never 
mind stopping to tako breath—now, then, what is 
it!” 

“ It is not a joke, dear papa, it is something 
quite real. Thero is that lady, that pale young 
lady in a blaok dross, who has come to live ut 
Croye; I am suro you know who I mean, because 
she comes to church every day, and you said how 
beautifully she sang.” 

“ Yes, I remember—what of her?” 

“ Every day directly after service sho goes 
away,” continued tho panting Ida, “ I do not know 


whero ; but sho always goes past tho gato of tho 
garden ; 1 havo seen her very often, and she comes 
back the same way in the evening. And she 
lodges at Graco Turner's, down closo by the sea¬ 
side ; and I think sho is very poor. And, you 
see, sho cannot buy flowers for herself, and Mrs. 
Viekars won’t lot mo give her some.” Hero Ida’s 
voice faltered, and her eyes became decidedly 
“ more bright than clear.” 

“ But, my dear child—” 

“ Oh ! papa, j.leaso don’t say * but’ till I havo 
explained. 1 havo not explained it yet—may I 
tell you some moro beforo you say what I am to 
do?” 

“ Yes, yes, pray let mo havo tho full explana¬ 
tion,” returned her father, putting his arm round 
her slight waist. “At present I own I am a good 
deal bewildered. Is it always right to give flowers 
to poor people when they lodge close by tbc sea¬ 
side? And what has Mrs. Viekars to do with 
it!” 

Ida laughed. 

“ Tho roason is,” said she, trying to speak very 
sedately, “ that she has a little tiny box along tho 
edge of hor room window, with some mignonette 
in it ; and I could sco inside when I was down on 
tho sands, and I saw two flower-pots, I did indeed, 
papa, and one of them had somo pinks in it, and 
tho other had a dead rose treo. I am suro she 
was so sorry when that rose tree died. And when 
sho goes past every day, she always has a pink or 
a little bit of mignouelto in her dress, and when 
sho comes hack in the evening it is always quite 
faded. And I am sure sho is very poor, because 
her dresft looks very old, and I saw three darns in 

it-only you don't know what darns are, papa 

—but they are very tiresome mendings when any¬ 
thing is torn. And I gathered such a beautiful 
nosegay—look here, all out of iny own garden ; 
roses and pinks, and stocks, and jessamine, and 
verbena, and a great many moro. And I was 
wailing for her, because it is nearly the time that 
sho always comes, and 1 was going to run out at 
the gate and give it to her, and Mrs. Viekars says 
I must not. .She says that you don’t visit her, 
and I mustn't introduce myself; and so, papa, I 
was thinking if you would just visit her only once, 
you know, it would not be a great deal of trouble, 
and then I might always do it afterwards. And 
I never meant to introduce myself, or say anything 
about who 1 am ; I wanted her novor to know ; I 
meant to run out quick and give her tho flowers 
without saying a word, and como back again just 
as if I was a fairy. Graco Turner believes in 
fairies, I know, and perhaps this lady does too ; so 
1 thought perhaps sho might really think I was a 
fairy.” 

Percy did not think such a supposition quite im¬ 
possible. 

“ Oh papa, papa !’’exclaimed Ida, as he paused, 
“ the time must be so nearly come, and I shall bo 
too late." 

He kissed her forehead and released her from 
his urtu. “ Vou may go, darling,” said ho. 
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" Say nothing to Mrs. Vickars, I will oxplain it to 
her." 

Rapidly returning his kiss, Ida was gone even 
more quickly than slio came; and hor father hav¬ 
ing looked after her fur n minute in smiling si¬ 
lence, proceeded to open his letter, which was from 
tho fair Molissa, nnd ran as follows:— 

Kvclyn Manor, July 3,-. 

Mv dear Percy, —Ellenor wishos mo to writo 
to you to explain her very long silence; sho has 
been in trouble at homo, and you know poor doar 
Ellenor is not ono of those who can exert herself 
undor the iintnedialo pressure of sorrow. Sho is 
always amiable—but quite a child where strength 
is required. Poor Frederick has a terrible inflamma¬ 
tion in the oyes, nnd tho doctors fear it will end in 
blindness. I do not know how it first began, but I 
suppose it was a cold, and they did not take alarm 
soon enough; he is just onlored'nt Oxford, you 
know, and I fancy boys are grievously neglected at 
colleges. It often happens that thoso who are most 
anxious in trifles are tho slowest to u|>on their eyes 
when Ihoro is real cause for fear ; and so I suppose 
poor Ellenor fancied it would all go well, till it was 
too late. Now sho is taking him to London for the 
best advice ; but I fear, from what I hear, tho evil 
has gono too far to bo checked. I only liopo, poor 
doar creature! she will not reproach herself for not 
having attended sooner to his very delicate constitu¬ 
tion. I have long been quite sure that there was 
somo latent disease. Tho emotions which this 
afiliciion to my beloved sister and her child awaken 
in mo, may bo felt but cannot be described. I doubt 
whether he feels more from the loss of oycsighl, 
than I feel from thinking of his loss. To one who 
derives such exquisite delight as I do from tho con¬ 
templation of nature in all her varying moods—the 
majestic sun, tho timid moon, the glowing stars—it 
seems scarcely conceivable what life must be with¬ 
out the organ upon which all these glories depend. 
I trust under this grievous trial they will succeed in 
inducing Godfrey to conduct himself more amiably 
towards his brother. That boy is in himself a great 
trial to poor dear Ellenor, though sho doats upon 
him so much, that I fear her over-indulgence is one 
great obstacle to his improvement. lie is of a most 
violent and haughty temper, poor fellow I IIo needs 
a father to maintain proper discipline with him, and 
botweon ourselves, (only, of course, you will not 
repeat this,) it is said there is some probability that 
he will not need ono long. Hear Ellenor wns. al¬ 
ways the sort of person with whom emotions were 
rather transient, you know; and tlturo is a Mr. 
'Pyrrol, a former friond of General Aytoun’s, now 
nn attachd to tho Portuguese embassy, nnd homo 
on Icavo of absence, who seems both willing nnd 
able to console her. He is a good deni younger 
than herself; and it is said that he has not been 
very steady, but I dare say that is all ill-naturo. 
IIo came with an introduction to us, and seemed 
very anxious to be intimate ; but ho was not the sort 
of person to suit mo at all, and I am afraid I rather 
distanced Inin. You know it is my way to bo ovor- 
sincero. However, I liopo poor dear Ellenor will 
make up to him for all rebuffs. 

Dear John isquito well. IIo is ontirely engrossed 
by his country pursuits as magistrate and farmer; 
ho is growing very stout, and porsists in a diet whiolt 
I cannot help thinking is a little too generous. The 
acquaintance he has formed hero do not suit me 
very well; indeed, there is not ono congenial por- 
son. They are people without refinement—it is all 
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the happier for thorn—they do not know what it is 
to be morbid, and to need consolation. I spend my 
quiet life in study in my humble way, music, and 
tho lovo of nature. But, dearest Percy, it has oc¬ 
curred to me that your sweet Ida is now growing 
old enough to require female care and companion¬ 
ship, and I fancy that, under your eye, I might bo 
competent to take charge of her education. John 
is now quite the old bachelor, and does not need the 
delicate supervision of a woman in his establish¬ 
ment ; indued, I often painfully fee) that I nin in 
his way. I could never feel this with you. If you 
would like it, therefore, I am quite ready to come 
and share your peaceful retirement. My hcnlih 
docs not allow mo to enter into much society, and 
our quiet, lovely sea-side home would just suit me. 
semi a lock of my hair to my dear little niece, ns 
I think she may liko to wear it in a brooch or ring; 
if you will hnvo one mado, nnd let mo know tho 
prico, 1 will pay yon when we mcot. 1 liopo you 
will writo to me very soon; my licnrt has always 
beaten in unison with yours, and I feel it now inure 
than over. With host love nnd many fond kisses 
to my charming little Ida, and kind regards to that 
denr respectable Mr. Heeket, (how old ho must bo 
growing!) behove me to remain, my dearest Percy, 

Your most attached and nflectionnto sister, 

Melissa Lee. 

P. S. I find both John nnd Ellenor are writing 
a few lines, so enclose their notes. 

FROM MR. JOHN LEE. 

Dear Perm’,—I have scarcely time to writo a 
lino, ns there is a fellow comn up nut of Norfolk 
who has a very ingenious new manner of dibbling 
wheat, and 1 am to take a lesson of him, nnd I am 
afraid of being Into fur my appointment. 1 wish 
you could seo this place—it is so improved ; I am 
taking tho best euro of it that I can, fur my pretty 
littlo niece. I don’t quite know how Melissa is 
writing to you, but I think it is as well to let you 
know that sho and I have had a little hit of n till'. 
It wns nil my fault—I wns always stupid about 
managing with women. This wns how it hap¬ 
pened. Sho walked five miles tho other day to call 
upon Lady Manlevercr, for tho chance of being 
sont back in tho carriage; however, no carriage 
enmo, so sho walked back nguiu, and in tho even¬ 
ing she wns just ns usual. Tho next dny my good 
friond Tom Davis—ho wns a navy captain and is 
now retired on half-pay—came over here to plan a 
littlo pic-nic. There are two or three sweet girls 
staying in tho neighborhood, and they wanted Me¬ 
lissa for a chaperon, and I don’t know how it is, 
hut she nover likes being invited as a chaperon. 
However, I forgot this disliko of hers; and when I 
heard her declining on tho score of not being equal 
to the fatiguo, and they were all going in carriages, 
and were not to walk nbovo a milo and a half nt tho 
outside, in I came and reminded her of her ten 
miles’ walk of the day bofore, and how well she was 
after it, nnd so forth. It voxed hor very much, and 
sho has been angry with mo ever sinco; she says 
it was not so much what I said ns the manner in 
which 1 said it which hurt her; but it really wns 
nothing in the world but a blunder, for I thought 
she had forgotten it and would bo glad to be re¬ 
minded. However, she is a good soul, and will 
soon forgive mu, I dare say; I only mention it lost 
she should liavo said something a littlo hasty, and 
you should fancy that we have quarrelled. Poor 
Ellenor—I can’t trust myself to writo of her. She 
is oiT for town to-morrow morning. ICiss the little 
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beauty for mo, and say everything that is kind and 
respectful to my dear old tutor. 

Your affectionate brother, 

John Lee. 

The second enclosure was very brief. 

Mv dearest Percy, —Melissa has written to you 
for me. I realty could not. 1 know how you will 
feel for us. l’ray for mo—1 am so very weak. 
This dear boy's pationco (which never fails for a 
moment) overpowers rather than strengthens tne. 
Oh ! if it would please God to ufllict mu instead of 
him ! I will writo from London, as soon as I know 
anything for certain. Love to my little Ida. 

Yours most affectionately, 

Ki.le.noii Aytoun. 

With these letters in his hand, Percy went di¬ 
rect to Mr. Ilceket. “ You know,” said ho, as 
his friend finished their perusal, " it is quite im¬ 
possible.” 

“ Impossible—what?” was tho answer. “About 
Frederick ?” 

“ I am still the most selfish person on the face 
of the earth,” cried Percy, coloring. “ I was 
thinking of Melissa's suggestion—most kindly in¬ 
tended, doubtless; and—and—it will lie rather 
difficult to decline it with snflicicnt decision—but 
I hare quito made up my mind to decline it very 
decidedly.” 

Ho spoko somowhat uneasily ; and, but for the 
melancholy nature of tho news just received, Mr. 
Docket could almost have laughed at his dilemma. 
They discussed tho contents of tho packet for a 
little while, and then Mr. Docket said, 

“Curiously enough, while you were out, I had 
a visit from our friend Mr. (fray, the rector of 
Croye, tho purport of which may, perhaps, remove 
some of your difficulties. Ho came to recommend 
a musical instructress for Ida ; a young widow lady, 
in reduced circumstances, who has lately taken 
lodgings in tho village, anil who gives lessons in 
Sheldon. Her taste for retirement brought her 
here, and sho is a regular frequenter of tho church 
services. Ho thinks her abilities very unusual, 
and told mo oiio trait of her which I greatly like— 
namely, that on hearing that you were about to 
present an organ to the church, she offered her 
services as organist gratuitously; a thought which, 
coming from a person who earns her bread by her 
own exertions, has somo grace.” 

" Wo will make hor acquaintance,” said Percy. 
“ I suspect Ida has already forestalled us. Well, 
tny fairy, what of your mysterious strangor!” 

“ Oh ! papa,” cried Ida, who entered at that 
moment, “ sho was so pleased—only sho did not 
think I was a fairy at all ; and she would not let 
me run nway, but held mo, and mado me tell her 
who I was, and thanked mo so much, that some¬ 
how, I found I could n’t say anything; and so, 
I'm afrnid sho thought mo very stupid.” 

“ Will you liko to go with mo to-morrow, and 
call upon her!” inquired Percy. 

“ I don’t know,” said Ida ; “ I should like to 
know her, vory much. Sho is very beautiful, only 
palo and gravo; sho looks liko a marble statuo 
with black oyes. And she has such a deep, sweet 


voice—like F on tho organ, so clear and steady. 
Only, if you think sho will thank mo any more, I 
would rather stay away. I do not know why it 
is so unpleasant to be thanked, for 1 wonted to give 
her pleasure ; and I suppose she did it to show 
that sho was pleased ; hut, you know, sho could 
liavo done that quito as well by looking at the 
flowers, and smelling them ; and I should havo 
liked it a great deal hotter.” 

The projected visit was paid tho next day, and 
Ida had the satisfaction of seeing her bouquet, in 
uudimiiiishcd freshness, duly installed in tho place 
of the faded rose-tree. Sho pressed her father’s 
hand to draw his attention to tho fact, but did not 
venture even to glance towards it horsolf, lest sho 
should incautiously give occasion for tho renewal 
of her unknown friend's painful gratitudo. 

Mrs. Chester, for such was tho lady's name, 
was certainly a singular and interesting person. 
She could not be more than twenty-four years old ; 
her figure was tall and distinguished-looking, 
stately even in her shabby mourning ; and tho 
plain border of her widow's cap set off to jnuch 
advantage a marked but beautiful profile. The 
curved delicato nostril and short upper lip, the 
small head rising so gracefully from tho symmet¬ 
rical shoulders, tho slender hand and exquisitely 
proportioned foot, all seemed to bespeak an aris¬ 
tocracy of origin strangely at varianco with her 
present circumstances, which boro every token of 
the extremest poverty;—at variance, too, in some 
respects, with her manner, which, though refined, 
was embarrassed and constrained, suggesting tho 
idea either of inexperience in society of a good 
class, or of a natural shyness so strong that no 
experience could lie sufficient to conquer it. Her 
hair and eyebrows were jet black, her complexion 
of that clear, pale whiteness which is sometimes 
seen in brunettes, and her eyes, which Ida had 
imagined of the same color ns her hair, were in 
reality of a dark blue gray, somewhat restless, 
very melancholy, and occasionally flashing with a 
fire too brilliant and too sudden to bo altogether 
pleasing. Perfect melody of voico, and a smile 
of rare captivation, contradicted an expression 
which would otherwise havo been almost repulsive, 
in spite of her remarknblo beauty. Sho received 
her visitors rather stiffly, and, in reply to Percy's 
first courtesies, expressed, quito unmistakably, 
her desire for completo retirement. IIo apologized 
for his intrusion by saying that ho had understood 
that sho gave lessons in music, and was seeking 
an instructress for his little girl. 

Mrs. Chester glanced at Ida, and her face soft¬ 
ened, and her whole deportment changed. 

“ I shall bo very happy to givo lessons to Miss 
Lee,” she replied ; “ that is,” she added, checking 
herself, “ provided, of course, that you are satis¬ 
fied with my powers.” 

He looked involuntarily round the room. “ I 
have no instrument,” said she, very quietly, “ but 
I will give you references to my pupils at Sheldon, 
and I shall bo happy to play and sing to you at 
any time that you like to appoint.” 
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Percy felt no encouragement to prolong the in¬ 
terview, and ahojrtiy afterwards took his leavo, say¬ 
ing that she should hear from him. He subse¬ 
quently ascertained from Mr. Gray that Mrs. 
Chester had been introduced to him through tho 
medium of an old and perfectly trustworthy friend, 
who had vouched for her respectability, but said 
that she had been singularly unfortunate, and that 
she wished for profound seclusion. Thus relieved, 
he invited her to Croye-houso, and soon discovered 
that hor musical abilities wero of the first order, 
and had received the highest cultivation ; her voico 
alone—a contralto, clear, sustained, and thrilling 
as a horn—would have qualified her for a much 
higher post than that of teacher in a small country 
town like Sheldon. Ida was enraptured. It was 
to her a perfectly new pleasureand it required 
the full oxercise of her habitual submissiveness, to 
keep her from spending her whole time at the 
piano. Mrs. Chester’s cold and languid manner 
kindled gradually under the influence of her fascin¬ 
ating littlo pupil. Sho quitted tho ordinary school 
instruction with which she had begun, and played 
to her some of tho finest compositions. One day 
sho played lieethoven’s Sona/c pathSfii/ue. Ida 
stood by tho instrument, her lovely childish face 
reflecting, as it were, the emotions which tho per¬ 
former called forth ; hor cheeks varying ; her eyes 
glistoning, filling, and finally overflowing with 
quick tears, of which truly she knew not the causo. 
Mrs. Chester broke off in tho middle of the adagio, 
and, suddenly clasping her in her arms, kissed her 
passionately ; then turning back to the piano, with 
a half laugh at her own vehemence, she resumed, 
not, however, whero she had left off, but at the 
final rondo, which she played with a forco and an 
abandon positively overpowering. From that day, 
strange as it may appear, there aroso between the 
mistress and the pupil a sentiment which, notwith¬ 
standing the difference of age and temperament, 
we can call by no other name than friendship. 
Towards Ida Mrs. Chester was novor cold, though 
her mannor still vibrated rather fitfully between 
languor and impetuosity, habitual melancholy and 
occasional vivacity. For Ida she displayed her 
talents; she was a good linguist, and a great 
reader—especially in imaginative Iitcratnro; and 
Porcy found her educational assistanco so valuable, 
that ho availed himself of it moro and mnro, 
till she had gradually established herself as daily 
governess to his darling. The closest vigilance, 
nnd not a few misgivings on his part, preceded 
and accompanied this step ; Mrs. Chester bccatno, 
unconsciously, the subject of many an anxious ex¬ 
amination. Much ho could not elicit, for thero 
was a reservo about her which tho most pertina¬ 
cious inquirer could not havo succeeded in peno- 
trating; nevertheless, her blameless and regular 
life, and a certain nobleness and elevation of senti¬ 
ment—expressions of which occasionally escaped 
her, ns it were, in spito of herself—satisfied him 
that Ida was not likely to derive harm from close 
intercourse with her, carried on under his own eye 
and that of Mr. Deckct, whose great age, though 


slowly but suroly taking from him bodily strength, 
Imd not seemed to cast ono shadow upon tho 
clear, bright surfaco of intellect and spirit. Thero 
was no process of ruin in that calm decay. Iiathor 
was he like tho figure in the Etruscan tomb, 
which stood with outline unimpaired, hues un¬ 
dimmed, and proportions unmarred—seen, ono 
moment in all its original Btalolincss and perfec¬ 
tion, tho next, at tho opening of a door, ready to 
crumble into uudistinguishnblo dust. 

Porcy answered Melissa’s letter, kindly but rcso- 
lutoly declining her proposal; and giving, at tho 
same time, so vivijl a picturo of the profound seclu¬ 
sion in which ho lived, that it greatly diminished 
her inclination to como nnd slmro it. Tho next 
letter which ho received from his family contained 
tho intelligence that Frederick was hopelessly 
blind. 

CHAPTEIt VII.—LAY1NO A TRAIN.-A CONTRAST. 

“ In every faco,” says Coleridge, “ thero is 
cither a history or a prophecy, which should sad¬ 
den, or at lenst soften, the heart of the reflecting 
observer.” It must havo been a very tender heart 
indeed that would havo melted at the aspect of 
Mr. Lee, senior's, face, as ho sat upright in his 
easy chair opposite to his son, whilo his daughter 
Florcnco presided over tho broakfast-tablo. Tho 
expression was hard and dry when we first saw it, 
and it has been hardening and drying for twelve 
years since then. There is tho high, smooth, bald 
forehead, with its air of honign imperturbableness; 
tho narrow, thoughtful, never-kindling eyes ; tho 
gentlemanly nose, rising somewhat abruptly at 
the bridge, and compressed at the nostrils; tho 
thin, lightly closed, but rather wido mouth, droop¬ 
ing at tho corners ; and tho square, obstinate chin. 
Tho wliolo faco oxprcsscs, in the highest degree, 
that asceticism of tho intellect which is, perhaps, 
the most repulsive aspect of humanity. Even tho 
oxtravaganccs (if such thero be) of spiritual self- 
denial aro lovely and vcncrablo, bccauso they 
speak of the subjection of the body to tho heart 
and soul, which are tho higher part of man’s 
nature, and suggest that Beyond to which man’s 
nature can never except by self-denial attain. 
But tho subjection of the body to tho mere mind, 
and that mind of tho earth, earthy, whoso end and 
aim are in the present, is simply hateful ; and tho 
power achieved by this misuse of noble instruments 
differs in degree only, and not in kind, from that 
which we attribute to Satan. Intellect, bo it re¬ 
membered—that is, pure, dry, unimaginative in¬ 
tellect, “ tho vase of cold water”—is the one of 
the Divine instruments which may be turned to 
evil purposes without degenerating in itself by tho 
misapplication. Thu intellect of Mcphislophilca is 
ns perfect ns his wickedness. 

Mr. Lee sat upright in his easy chair—ho never 
indulged in unnecessary repose, either of mind or 
body—and, from behind tho folds of the newspaper 
which he held in his hand, watched, with a kind 
of pompous stealthiness, tho looks and gestures of 
his son. The latter was a young man of two-and- 
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twenty, unexccptionnlily dressed, and distinguished 
by all that elaborato effeminacy of deportment 
which a certain elasa of young men of the present 
day assume, in the hope, wo suppose, that it may 
bo considered os iho veil cast by modesty over an 
inconvenient excess of tho manly virtues. He 
spoke with a drawl, (not with a lisp, ns dandies in¬ 
variably do in books, and nowhere else,) walked 
with a mitigated swagger, and stood about rooms 
in altitudes. His features wero regular, aristo¬ 
cratic, and slightly supercilious ; ho had an abun¬ 
dance of fair hair, which his enemies called sandy ; 
and he was Hilly six feet high. In his counte¬ 
nance, languid as it was, the physiognomist might 
have detected signs of an understanding as subtle 
as that of his futlicr, and moro powerful ; hut its 
predominant expression was a kind of cool, inex¬ 
orable ease, which scorned to say, “ You may as¬ 
sail mo as you liko—by argumunt, persuasion or 
reproach—you will make nothing of mo. I may 
sulk, perhaps, if you nro very pertinacious ; hut 
that is the only effect you will produce.” At the 
present moment it appeared that somebody hat! 
been sufficiently pertinacious to drive him to the 
extremity of sulking ; for a most forbidding scow) 
disfigured his handsome features, and he seemed 
to have made a vow of silence, though his digni¬ 
fied observance thereof was somewhat impaired by 
tho fact that nobody spoke to him. 

Tho third of this attractive group was Florence, 
tho only sister of the sublime Alexander. We 
aro sorry to apply tho epithet “ clumsy” to a 
young lady, but wo fear that no other could ad¬ 
equately descriho her. She was immensely tall, 
and disproportionately large, with u thick waist, 
and lingo bauds and feet. Her features were in¬ 
significant, her expression dull and heavy, her 
bearing a stoop, her walk a shamblo ; a Devi and 
a Camillo united would have failed to impart tho 
smallest grace to hor figure, or to soften the hope¬ 
less vulgarity of a face which hnd absolutely noth¬ 
ing to recommend it. Her brother treated her 
with undisguised contempt—her father with ill- 
concealed impatience ; her life was a continuous 
and unsuccessful strugglo to nvnid rebuke. In¬ 
deed, how could she avoid it when evury gesture 
was an ofTenco against the laws of elcgnuco and 
fashion 1 wliilo tho persons whoso object it was to 
bring her under tho dominion of that august code 
visited ovory violation of it upon her with unspar¬ 
ing harshness, partly in tho vain hope of effecting 
an improvement, partly to make up to themselves 
for usolcss labor by indulging the natural irritation 
of temper consequent upon failure. She was, ap¬ 
parently, as slow in mind ns she was awkward 
in body ; condemned to nn incessant drill of both, 
she had acquired facility in the exercise of neither. 
No labor could teach her rebellious tongue to 
framo itself to French it’s and German gutturals ; 
three hours daily praclico hnd only sufficed to 
make her a murderous and violent wrestler with 
musical impossibilities; and tho wnful cadenzas 
which her restive voice had. by hard driving, been 
compelled to aohievo, wero like nothing upon earth 


but n street-organ in a stato of delirium. Her 
mother was the only member of tho family who 
trented her with a sort of slothful good-nnturo ; 
but her mother was a confirmed invalid, and nover 
stirred from tho sofa in her boudoir oxccpt for a 
daily airing. Into that boudoir Florenco was rare¬ 
ly admitted, for tho nerves of its occupant were 
irritable and delicate, and Iho key in which poor 
Florence's voice was pitched waB enough to make 
them tremble for an hour afterwards; moreover, 
tho doors always slammed when sho shut them, 
Iter shoes always creaked, and sho never turned 
round without throwing something down. To 
complete her misfortunes, sho had been a very 
pretty child, and her parents had fully intended 
that she should bo a beauty, and should make 
a “grand parti ;” so that in somo far corner of 
hor misty brain thcro was a bright spot of memory, 
where caresses, and praise, and gentle tones, and 
all the thousand kindly seemings of lovo, must 
have greeted her liko impossible phantoms in some 
unforgotten childish dream. Perhaps it was not 
wonderful that her temper should be sour, and her 
affections weak and cold. 

“ Alexander,” said Mr. Leo, after ho had al¬ 
lowed to his son what lie considered a sufficient 
time for indulging and recovering from his uncom¬ 
fortable mood, “ do you know that your cousin 
Ida is seventeen to-day !” 

Alexander quietly took up tho newspaper which 
his father had laid down, and immersed himself in 
politics. 

“ One year more,” proceeded Mr. Leo, either 
not perceiving, nr determined not to notice, his 
son's discourtesy, “ one year more, and the inde¬ 
pendence which you so greatly dcsiro will bo 
ready to drop into your hands, if you will only 
tako the trouble of stretching them out.” 

‘‘Alt, Florence!” said Alexander, “hero is 
tho account of Pcrsiani in tho Sotnnambula j—you 
had a loss, I assuro you ; her last Jiorilura was 
exquisite. I will give it you as a subject for 
practice.” 

“Alexander!—Did you hear mo?” inquired 
the elder gentleman, in a lone of gravo upbraiding. 

“ Now, Florence, allcud," said tho son j and 
in a feeble, but delicate falsetto, ho executed an 
elaborate passage with perfect self-possession, re¬ 
peating the last phrase nftcr ho Imd finished i'., to 
enforce a particular accentuation. 

“ Thank you,” said Florenco, crossly ; “ but 
I assure you I have quito enough to do to practise 
for Signor Scappa without learning any extra les¬ 
sons. Ilcside, how am I to know that you sang 
it correctly ?” 

“ How aro you to know, indeed, my dear!” 
returned her brother: “ for assuredly your ear 
won't help you to decide the question. Do you 
ride to-day, sir?” 

Mr. Leo’s face flushed crimson. “ I will not 
be treated with this open disrespect!” cried ho. 

Alexander put up his eyebrows, and looked in¬ 
quiringly, as much as to say, “ You won’t?— 
well—what then?” 
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“ I insist upon receiving tho common attention 
due from a sun to a father,” said Mr. Leo ; “ your 
behavior is insolent—absolutely insolent—I will 
not endure it!” 

“ Florence, mv dear !” said Alexander, in a 
quiet, compassionating tone, with a slight gesture 
towards his'father, implying that ho was not ox- 
aotly fit company fur a young lady at that mo¬ 
ment ; “ I think you Imd better go np stairs!” 

“ I have not done my hroakfast!” replied Flor¬ 
ence, with manifest dissatisfaction. 

Mrs. Leo’s bell rang. “ Go directly, Flor¬ 
ence !” said her father; “ I have something to 
say to yonr brother.” 

Florcnco rose sullenly and moved towards the 
door. 

" Do, for Ifenvcn’s sako, child, try to hold 
yourself a little less awkwardly !” exclaimed Mr. 
Lee, who, for good and sufficient reasons, never 
vented his wrath on his son, save when tried be¬ 
yond all powor of endurance. *• Will nothing break 
you of that unfortunate poko ? There—put down 
your cup and saucer—Saunders shall bring you 
your breakfast up stairs, if that very masculino 
appetito of yours is not yet satisfied. Don’t drink 
your tea wliilo I am speaking to you, I beg !—it is 
most disrespectful;—put tho cup on tho tablo, and 
let me sec if you can walk across tho room a little 
less like a cow in a farm-yard !” 

Florcnco colored painfully during this address, 
with a mixture of nngcr and shame, and being 
somewhat bewildered, contrived to overset tho 
croam-jug in obeying orders and placing her cup 
on the table. 

” Upon my honor, Florence, you are tho most 
inconceivably gauche person that I ever encoun¬ 
tered!” cried her brother, drawing hastily back 
from the dangerous neighborhood ; “ really, yon 
ought to keep the width of tho room between you 
and civilized human creatures ; ono is never safe 
within a hundred yards of you.” 

“ It is almost past endurance !” said Mr. Lee, 
indignantly, as tho oflender escaped from the 
room. 

“ lleally,” observed Alexander, “ that girl’s 
awkwnrdness is positively pitiable. It is difficult 
to believe thnt she does not do it on purposo ; 
nevertheless, I do seriously think,” he added, re¬ 
flectively, “ that silo can’t help it. Sho is a 
blunder of Naturo —I am suro, sir, I feel for you 
when I look at her!” 

Mr. Leo scarcely knew how to oncounter his 
son, who well understood and skilfully used his 
advantage. lie was awaro that his father’s 
whole ambition was set upon his marrying his 
cousin Ida, and so obtaining possession of tho 
family proporty. This fair scheme would bo frus¬ 
trated at onco by a fit of waywardness on the 
young man’s part; therefore Mr. Lee, who found 
to his cost that he had reared in him a will strong¬ 
er than his own, was forced to the bitter expe¬ 
dient of soothing his humor, and avoiding, as far 
as possihlo, an open outbreak. The present dif¬ 
ference had arisen out of Alexander’s determina¬ 


tion to havo his allownnco raised—a plan which 
his father had strenuously resisted, and to which 
ho had not yot yielded. An angry disputo had 
been the consequence, and now Mr. Leo sought a 
loopholo for concession, without irreparably de¬ 
stroying his own authority—a means of com¬ 
promise which his son was determined not to aflord 
him. Tho scono which onsued was not pleasing, 
and need not bo recorded. At its conclusion the 
young man strolled forth to his day’s amusement 
with a smile of triumph on his lips. It was not 
that ho had obtained, or even sought to obtain, tho 
money for which ho originally sued ; on tho con¬ 
trary, he had bafllcd all his fathor’s attempts to 
roturn to tho subject, risen somewhat abruptly 
from tho tablo, and quitted the room, turning in 
tho door-way to say, with an air of nonehalanco— 
” And so, my cousin Ida is seventeen to-day !— 
Well, it matters very little to mo : 1 would rather 
livo on a crust than bo dependent on my wifo, 
though she brought me tho riches of Crccsus.” 

When Mr. Leo was left alono, tho passion 
which ho had been so laboriously repressing, vent¬ 
ed itself in a gesture of impotent wrath. Ho 
stretched forth his clenched hands and shook 
them, as though in actual encounter with some 
unseen foo ; then shaking his head with a half 
smilo at his own vehemence, ho roso, and twico 
paced tho longtli of tho room with deliberate step 
and upcast eyes. Ho felt himself so keenly to be 
tho outraged father, that ho was, for the moment, 
almost pious, and his views of reverence, duty, 
and obedience, wero altogether changed. “ Ho 
will drive mo to it”—such wero tho words that 
passed through his mind as ho paused before an 
escritoire and laid his hand upon tho key—“ ho 
will drive mo to it—yet it is a tremendous risk. 
Well, what matter? Detier, as ho said himself, 
better lose all than bo dependent on a heartless, 
unduliful, rebellious son.” IIo opened the drawor, 
took out Mr. Clayton Leo’s will, of which it will 
be remembered that ho had demanded a copy, 
and, sitting down, for tho hundredth time porused 
it, bringing all the energies of his mind to boar 
upon one particular part. Tho result appeared to 
ho satisfactory ; ho replaced tho will and locked 
the drawer, but afterwards paused twico in his 
passage across tho room, as though ho could not 
satisfy his mind of the expediency of tho Btcp which 
ho was about to take. Porhaps ho never would 
havo taken it at all, save for tho accumulated irri¬ 
tation of temper which had this morning over¬ 
flowed its limits. He rang tho bell, ordered his 
horse and rode forth, stopping at the Albany, 
whore ho inquired if Lord Sylvester was visiblo. 
The answer was in tho affirmative, and flinging 
tho bridle to his groom, ho ran up stairs, and was 
speedily admitted into tho presence of his lordship, 
—a romarkahly handsome man of about twenty-five, 
whoso black curls and almost feminine brilliancy 
of complexion Imd established his reputation in 
tho circle wherein he moved, as “ the first lady- 
killer” of the day. From the brief colloquy which 
passed betwoen them, it was evident that the 
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hamlsomo marquess' affairs wore in n Mate of 
hopeless disorder, and that -Mr. Jam had been 
serviceable to bint in assisting to defer the evil 
day for a little while. His good nllices, it will 
bo understood, bad been tendered merely in the 
way of friendship ; tho late marquess, a college 
friend, bad made him trustee to bis son's properly, 
and though relieved from the responsibility some 
years since, bo bad since been a useful and agree¬ 
able counsellor to the young lord, helping him out 
of scrapes when bo could, and not troubling him 
with any objectionable morality or offensive prin¬ 
ciple. It might bo observed, however, that bis 
present bine was highly discouraging; details 
were obtruded before the spendthrift's unwilling 
eyes, which bo bad never before been compelled 
to contemplate, and it was with u face of most un¬ 
wonted gravity that bo pronounced bis courteous 
“good morning” as the lawyer rose to depart. 

“ llillo ! Leo—stop a minute—hero, comeback, 
will you, and see what you ’vo dropped !” 

Mr. Lee's foot was on the stairs, but be re¬ 
turned at this sudden summons, and the young 
man, with un air of laughing mischief, presented 
him with a piece of silver paper, open, mid con¬ 
taining a long bright tress of the softest golden 
hair. 

“ Upon my honor, Leo, it is very pretty,” said 
be. “I didn't give you credit for so much taste. 
I’ray, who is the lady, if it bo not impertinent to 
ask!” 

“ A little niece of mine, who will one day, I 
hope, be my daughter,” replied Mr. Loo. “ A 
great prizo, I assure your lordship, for sho will 
Itj one of the first heiresses in Kngland.” 

“ Is elto as pretty as Iter hair!” itnptired bis 
lordship. 

" She was when I last saw her,” was llio an¬ 
swer ; “ she was as lovely a little creature as I 
ever beheld. Sho is seventeen to-day, and, owing 
to a strange romantic fancy of her father's, has 
been educated in profound retirement, and is not 
tu be introduced to her future bridegroom till she 
is eighteen. 1 assure you, mv mind often mis¬ 
gives mo that some fortunate man will carry off 
tho prize in the interval.” 

“ I protest,” cried Lord Sylvester with sudden 
animation, “ I think your fears aro uncommonly 
well-founded. Seventeen, n beauty, and a great 
heiress—pray, whero is this paragon to be. found ?” 

“ Ob, my lord, that is the last thing I should 
think of telling you ; you aro the very person to 
steal a march. I am afraid of you—I frankly 
confess that I am afraid of you. You tiro too 
good a shot to be an uhl sportsman’s favorite com¬ 
panion." 

Sylvester laughed heartily, and twisted the tip 
of his black inouslaclio round his linger. “ Well,” 
said he, “ 1 commend your caution—but remem¬ 
ber, I givo you fair warning ; I shall find out. 
Yuu know me pretty well by this time, and you 
know if I set iny fancy upon a thing I don't easily 
givo it up. Why, I was just dying of ennui and 
sheer exhaustion, and hero is a positive novelty— 


in other words you liavo ilono tho impossible for 
my amusement. My dear Leo, I shall lie indebt¬ 
ed to you all my life, and 1 seriously advise you, 
ns a friend, to set a treble fence of thorns round 
the castle of this unknown beauty, for, you may 
rely upon it, tho true prince will lind bis way in, 
alter all.” 

Mr. Lee joined the laugh. “To show you 
bow little I fear your lordship in earnest,” said 
be, “ I will let you see her picture if you will 
dine with mo to morrow.” 

“ To-morrow !” reiterated the young man ; “ 1 
really should be very happy, but by that time, 

you know, I shall be half way on my road to- 

where did you say that your brother lived !" 

“ Not so easily caught!” rejoined the lawyer, 
“ I wish you a very good morning.'' 

As Mr. Lee walked down stairs it would 
have been diflicult to interpret the expression of 
bis lace. There was a mixture of triumph, doubt, 
fear, excitement, and discontent. He pressed the 
palms of bis bands together, ejaculating gently, 
“ It's done ! it's done !” and then added, mentally, 
“ and, after all, I need not make myself uneasy. 
It may produeo no result whatsoever—but if it 
works, and if I am right, (and I should know 
something of law by this time,) why, a great in¬ 
justice will bo undone—that's all.” 

He bad not miscalculated the effect of bis few 
words ; lie know right well the nature of the man 
with whom bo bad to deal, mid be bad chosen bis 
moment admirably. Lord Sylvester was on the 
brink of ruin, and could scarcely object to tho 
fetters whoso golden links should save him from 
the fall. Moreover, be bad a spice of romance in 
bis character, ami was likely to lie instantly at¬ 
tracted by the idea of this fair young recluse, tiller¬ 
ing, as she must needs do, so vivid a contrast to 
the women among whom be bad been accustomed 
to move ; be was lively, enterprising, and exces¬ 
sively vain—the very man of all others to enjoy 
hunting out a mystery, and conducting a plot, the 
success of which should depend entirely upon bis 
own personal qualifications. Mr. Leo bad per¬ 
haps forgotten, for the moment, that n somewhat 
iutimato acquaintance between bis brother John 
and Lord Sylvester, would enable tho latter at 
once to discover the residence of Ida ; indeed, he 
bad forgotten it so completely that it never oc¬ 
curred to him afterwards tu write and caution bis 
brother on the subject. On tho contrary, as bo 
rude home be amused himself by building a castlo 
in the air, one inhabitant of which was the afore¬ 
said niece Ida, in tho character of Lady Sylvester 
—and, penniless. That bo should imngino her 
ns Lady Sylvester was quito natural, because bo 
was a man; and no man ever yet seriously con¬ 
templated tho idea of a woman's resisting high 
personal attractions in bis own sex; but that ho 
should imagine her to bo penniless, and that tho 
same vision should present to bis view an imago 
of himself enthroned on a pile of gold, current 
money of tho realm, does certainly seem rather 
strango. However, su it was ; but the only pres- 
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ent result of tho vision which we have any means 
of ascertaining, consists in tho discomfiture of 
Alexander Leo, junior, who, contrary to his ex¬ 
pectation, received no submission from his father, 
and did not have his allowance raised. 

The streot of a groat city at noon-day, is a 
sccno of glare, glitter, and bustlo ; noise, folly, 
and as often, perhaps, though not os evidently, of 
sin. It howildcrs tho brain, wearies the eyes, 
and makes tho heart faint as you walk along it. 
Hut look at that low arched portal—it is but step¬ 
ping across the threshold, and you ore in another 
world. So close docs the pure and ideal lie to 
tho oarthly and actual in this world, if wo would 
only know it; so easy is it—needing but an effort 
and a movement, a will and nn act—to pass from 
the one to tho other! Yet we pause, almost in 
fear, at the fragile bar which separates tho world of 
din and troublo, vanity and evil, from the world of 
holy shadows nnd heuvenly radiances, whoro, un- 
dor the solemn canopy of silence, the eyo moves 
onward, and reposes nt length in tho suggestive 
vaguoness of the pillared distance. Let us pause, 
though but for an instant, nnd then enter with rev¬ 
erent boldness and subdued hearts ! 

On tho evening of that samo day—Ida’s birth¬ 
day—the second father of her happy childhood 
lay on bis death-bed. Full of peace was that ven¬ 
erable faco as it rested upon tho pillow, settled in¬ 
to tho composure of approaching Blumber ; there 
was the pallor of death on tho cheeks, and tho 
feeble hands could scarce lift themselves in prayer 
or benediction ; yet no cloud had been suffered to 
pass upon the mind, no darkness—not oven a mo¬ 
mentary gloom, hud ufllictcd the spirit. The kind 
arms of Percy supported his drooping form, and 
Ida was kneeling by the bed-side, bathing with 
her tears the hand which she held to her lips; her 
long golden locks lay partly across tho old man’s 
bosom, nnd tho white veil by which they had been 
covered, bad fallen back upon her shoulders. Sho 
had just returned from the solemn rito of confirma¬ 
tion ; how could she moro fitly seal tho prom¬ 
ises she had just renewed, and employ tho strength 
sho had just received, than here and thus, hope¬ 
fully watching tho cntranco of a soul into paradise 1 

The door opened, and Mrs. Chester glided soft¬ 
ly into tho room. “ Mr. Gray is come,” said 
sho, putting her arm round Ida’s waist, as if to 
lead her away, and looking inquiringly at Percy. 

Ida turned her blue, innocent eyes, now glisten- 
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ing with tears, also upon her father; she said 
nothing, but tho look was full of supplication. 

“ Sho wishes to stay,” said he gently. 

The dying priest rnised his weak hand with an 
effort, and placed it upon her young bright head. 
"God bless my daughter!” said ho, in a voico 
now reduced to a whisper; 11 stay, if you have 
strength.” 

In a moment the tears were wiped from her 
fare, and she looked clearly and calmly, though 
with pale cheeks and trombling lips, up into her 
father’s eyes. Sho read permission there, and si¬ 
lently resumed her kneeling posture. Mr. Grny 
now entered, and of what followed wo must nut 
speak hero. It was thus that Ida mado her first 
communion. 

“ Ho seems better,” said Mrs. Chester, in a 
whisper, as Percy gently removed his supporting 
grasp, and tho dying man lay down onco moro 
upon the bed. llis faco was very calm and benign. 
They knelt around. Tho breathing grew fainter 
and fainter, but still soft and rogular; thoro was no 
symptom of pain, but it seemed like tho leaving off 
of lifo; and tho wan lids closed gradually ovor tho 
fading oyes. Has not that feeble breathing ceased 1 
Is it all over —rather, is it all begun l Is the body 
at rest? Suddenly ho sat upright, and oponed 
wido his eyes, filled with a supernatural brightness, 
like the last gleam of sunlight through a chancel 
window, and spoko nloud, in tones clear and steady 
as tho voice of youth— 

“ Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace, for mino eyes iiavk seen thy salvation I” 

Tho accent was so exulting, the gazo so fixed and 
intense, that tho eyes of the watchers involuntarily 
turned in the samo direction. Was that the waving 
of snow-white wings? 

Tlioy looked back to the bed ; ho was indeed at 
rest; his hands crossed upon his bosom, and a 
smile on his colorless lips. 

“ Papa,” murmured the weeping Ida, as her 
father led her to her chambor, “ I prayed for you, 
as well os for his spirit. I could not help it. Was 
it wrong?” 

Percy folded her to his heart, and kissed her 
tenderly. Ho left her with Mrs. Chester, and re¬ 
turned to the solemn room of death. That night 
ho watched besido tho corpse ; and in a vision, be¬ 
tween tho parted curtains, he saw the faco of his 
mother, with gentle eyes bent upon him, full of 
love and pardon. 
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“Beayo! bravo!” exclaimed the delighted Mons. herselfj her little feet went quietly over the first 


Lunoyer. 

“Beautiful! exquisitely graceful!” repeated the 
young ladies that filled the dancing room, asTberese 
Wilson, a fine looking girl of fourteen or fifteen, 
wentthrough a fashionable dance with Harry Belton,. 
a handsome youth near the same age. It was the 
“ practicing afternoon” of the young ladies belonging 
to Madame Chalon’s fashionable boarding-school— 
and a pretty sight was Mons. Lunoyer’s rooms on 
those afternoons. Stylish-looking girls of all ages, 
from the dainty little miss, just lisping her French 
phrases, up to the dashing school-belle, just on the 
eve of making her entree into “ society ,” panting for 
the heart-conquests her imagination pictured forth 
in her future. And right lucky were those youths, 
who, having sisters, or sweet pets of cousins at the 
school, were permitted by Madame Chalon to take 
part in these practicings—a privilege which caused 
many an envious thought to their less favored 
school-fellows- 

At the close of the dance the beautiful Therese 
approached her young companions, with cheeks 
glowing, and young heart beating high with gratified 
•pride. What more could her girlish ambition 
desire? Harry Belton, the favorite beau of the 
school, stood by her, fanning her, and saying a 
thousand pretty things, while the young ladies, her 
class-mates, looked on. The dance had been per¬ 
formed with grace and beauty; and every one in 
the room expressed aloud their admiration. 

“ See, Therese,” said a little girL anxious to attract 
the attentipn of the envied school-belle, “ see what 
wonders your lovely dancing has performed; the 
little cry-baby creole, Cora Neill, has quite forgotten 
her tears; and her nurse, Rita, will tell you she has 
done nothing but weep since she left her father’s 
plantation up to this moment.” 

Therese shook back her curls carelessly, without 
deigning to notice the compliment intended to be 
conveyed; but Harry Belton instantly turned his 
eyes toward the poor little Cora. The child was, 
indeed, lost in admiration. She leaned her tiny 
form against her black nurse, while her large, dark 
eyes, swollen with incessant weeping, flashed 
brightly, as they met the boy’s inquiring gaze. She 
seized his hand with childish earnestness, and ex¬ 
claimed in Spanish, u Ah vernga danza vmd. am - 
migo ?” “ Ah. come, dance with me,” and raising 


movements of the dance. The young girls surround¬ 
ing Therese, seeing her smile contemptuously, 4 
laughed aloud at what they called the child’s pre¬ 
sumption. Poor Cora stopped suddenly as she 
heard their laughter, then, with a burst of passionate 
tears, she hid her little head on her nurse’s shoulder. 
The indignant nurse poured out in a breath, sooth- 
ings to her darling, and invectives upon the young 
ladies. 

“ Poor child!” said Harry. “ You must not be so 
angry. Pray, stop weeping—do you not know you 
are to be my little dancing partner ? Come, Cora, 
show these doubting young ladies how well you can 
dance.” 

Although the child could hardly understand his 
imperfect Spanish, still she gathered sufficient from 
his tone of voice to know that he intended fondness. 
Gradually he succeeded in persuading her to leave 
nurse Rita’s shoulder, and obtaining permission from 
the dancing-master, he gave orders to the musicians 
to repeat the dance. At the introduction of the air, 
little Cora’s eyes flashed, and she seemed to forget 
all cause of discontent and sorrow. The dance 
proceeded, and those who had looked on at first 
from mere curiosity, found themselves applauding 
quite as much as they had a little while before the 
graceful execution of Therese. The floating, airy 
figure of the child, gave her a sylph-like appearance; 
and as she entered into the spirit of the dance, her 
dark cheeks glowed, and full lips seemed still redder; 
and then her bright eyes beamed forth such a childish 
lovingness in the concluding waltz movement, that 
quite bewitched them alL Mons. Lunoyer com¬ 
plimented her, and the young ladies pronounced her 
a “ little love.” ■ 

“ And who. taught you to dance so prettily, Cora ?” 
asked Harry. 

The large eye&qf the child again-filled with tears, 
for the question: carried her childish memory back 
to her island home; and the happy days when her 
mother, now no longer living, had taken delight in 
teaching her graceful child the dances she herself 
excelled in. Her sobbings commenced anew, and 
with agonizing exclamations she begged her dear 
Rita to take her to her own queriia moire. Harry 
assisted the nurse in soothing the unhappy little 
creature, while the rest-of the' school joined in the 
concluding dance. After it was finished, the atten- 

i 
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dant governess gave the signal for departure. The home. They parted at Mons. Dunoyer’s rooms on 
little ■weeping Cora clung to her nurse' as her only one of the practicing reunions, where they had first 
friend. met. All the girls, and even the assistant gover- 

“Adias mi queridita Cora” said Harry, as he nesses sympathized with little Cora; and she was 
stooped down his tall, graceful, though boyish form, permitted to converse apart with him at this sad 
and looted affectionately in her dark eyes. She time. 

brightened as-she saw his kind, brotherly look, and “Do not forget me, Cora,” said the boy, as he 
with bewitching naivete held up her pretty, cherry affectionately wound bis arm around the tearful 
lips to kiss him. The boy blushingly caressed her, girL “'When I grow to be a man, I will visit your 
and drove away-his confusion by teaching her to beautiful island, and you shall introduce your brother 
caill him in English her “ dear brother Harry,” Harry to his sister Cora's father.” 
telling her she should be his own querida kermana. "With renewed protestations of constancy the 
His kinds words comforted her, and with the happy children parted. - 

forgetfulness of childhood, she laughed aloud merrily, .. 

as she repeated after him, “ dear brother Harry ;” Madame Chalon’s fine house was brilliantly 

then, after caressing adieus to her adopted brother, lighted; carriages were.rolling to and from the door ; 
she accompanied Rita and the governess to her new the sound of gay music could be heard by the 
home, happier than she had been since her mother’s passers-by; and from the large balconied windows 

of the drawing-rooms might be seen, group after 
Cora Neill was the daughter of an Irish gentle- group of gayly dressed women, and distingue look- 
man who had resided at Havana for many years, ing men in the promenade. The elegant and cour- 
There he had married a young and lovely girl teouslady of the mansion was receiving her dear 
belonging to one of the resident Spanish families, five hundred friends at one of her annual balls, 
Many beautiful children had his gentle wife borne given to introduce the young ladies who bad 
him,, but one after another had bowed their little finished the course of studies at her school into 
heads like drooping blossoms, and had been laid in general society. Delighted and satisfied, she moved 
the grave. At last the little Cora alone remained quietly and smilingly through her rooms, receiving 
to them—the idol of both mother and father, her friends, and superintending her young 61 'eves. 
Scarcely had she passed the age of infancy, when her Every thing was as it should be—the most fastidious 
beautiful mother’s cheeks glowed with a hectic flush, could not foil to be satisfied, either as they looked 
and her eyes burned with unnatural lustre. Poor at the tasteful decorations of the rooms, the enter- 
Cora was but eight years of age when her mother tainment, the music, or the guests; therefor^, know- 
was laid down to rest beside her other children, ing all this, Madame Chalon’s heart was at rest. 

' A year or two passed, and the bereaved father en- Of her young ladies who were at this season making 
deavored to soothe his grief in the caresses of his their entree into the fashionable world under her 
daughter. At last, when he reflected how unable auspices, Cora Neill created the greatest sensation ; 
he was to give her those advantages of education and even in such an assemblage of beauty as was ■ 
she needed, he resolved, though with a severe here on this night, she was universally admitted to 
struggle, to part with her for a few years, and be the belie of the room. Years had rolled by since 
accordingly sent her to Madame Chalon’s establish- she had first entered the school years, which had 
ment in one of the large Atlantic cities of the United changed her into a beautiful, accomplished woman. 
States. She had only arrived a few days previous Her docility of. disposition, her winning manners, 
to the fla nring lesson, and her poor little aching and quickness of intellecf, had endeared her to the 
heart had throbbed with intense agony when she | governesses and pupils; and her approaching de- 
found herself surrounded by strangers. True, she parture from the school, which was to take place 
had her black nurse, Rita, with her, and in the old in a few months, at the close of the season, was 
woman’s nursery soothingsshe sometimes forgot her looked forward to by them with great regret. 

■ troubles; but there were moments when even the Cora had just finished a dance, when Madame 
good old nurse failed to quiet her, and the poor little Clialon came up to her, leaning on the arm of a 
Cora refused to be comforted. But from the day gentleman. 

when Harry plighted to her his brotherly faith, the “ Allow me, my dear,” she said, “ to recall to your 
school-home seemed more bearable. All in the memory a friend of your little girlhood. He was 
establishment became interested in the little West too timid to trust to your recollection. I need not 
Indian, and she seemed in a fair way to be spoiled; call him Mr. Belton—you already remember him, I 
even the vain Therese was seen to caress her. am sure, although the years that have passed since 
The dancing reunions, as they came around weekly, you met, have changed you both.” 
were bright suns in her existence; for then she met The rich color mounted to Cora’s cheeks, and her 
again with Harry, and again renewed their brother dark eyes flashed with pleasure as, with a frank ex- 
and sister troth. Two or-three years floated sunnily pression of joyful greeting, she extended her hand 
by, when her first unhappiness was caused by to her old playmate. They had not met since 
Harry’s receiving a summons from his Southern Harry had been summoned home, years before, to 
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attend the death-bed of his mother. Shortly after that 
sad event he had entered the navy, and had passed 
from boyhood to manhood. He often thought of the 
little ‘West Indian, Cora Neill. Her sweet winning 
ways would come before him in his lonely night- 
watches, and her graceful, floating form would be 
recalled to his memory, when in southern climes 
he would bear through the voluptuous waltz some 
brilliant maiden. But only as little Cora had he 
thought of her; and when he saw her at Madame 
Chalon’s ball, so dazzlingly beautiful, instead of re¬ 
newing instantly, as was his intention, their old 
friendship, he hesitated, and at last called on the 
Madame to present him; but Cora’s frank manner 
threw aside all reserve, and they were in a little 
while waltzing and talking, as they had years before 
at Mons. Dunoyer’s reunions. The following day 
found him a visiter at the Madame’s; and as his 
sisters had been favorite pupils of hers, he was 
greeted with a pleasant welcome. 

It was Cora’s first winter in society, and under 
Madame Chalon’s chaperon-age she frequented all the 
gay resorts of the fashionable world. Beautiful, and 
a reputed heiress, of course, she was a belle; but 
prominent amongst her admirers was the young 
lieutenant It was not long before they made the 
mutual discovery of their love for each othen—and 
they both yielded themselves without reflection to 
this first love. They dreamed only of happiness, 
and fondly imagined no clouds could hang over 
their future. Madame Chalon was finally consulted 
by botli, and she enclosed in a letter of her own, 
Harry Belton’s application for Cora’s hand to Mr. 
Neill. The hours floated joyously by, and Cora 
thought life increased in beauty daily, when all her 
rosy dreams were dispelled, and she rendered 
miserable by the receipt of three letter from her 
father. One contained a brief, polite dismissal to Mr. 
Belton. The second was a civil acknowledgment 
to Madame Chalon for her kind care of his daughter 
for so many years, and a request that she should 
prepare Cora to accompany some "West India 
friends, then traveling in the United States, who, in 
the following' month, were to return to Cuba, and 
would take charge of her. The third was a letter 
to Cora—not a severe, upbraiding’one, but one 
filled with sorrowful lovingness and fatherly entrea¬ 
ties. He pictured his solitary life since her mother’s 
death; how earnestly he had devoted himself to 
business, that he might accumulate enough to lavish 
freely on her, his only one, every luxury, when she 
should be old enough to take her mother’s place. 
He described the day-dreams he had indulged of an 
old age that was to be cheered by his only child. 

“ I know, my own idolized girl,” he wrote, at the 
conclusion of his letter, “ that I am submitting my¬ 
self to the imputation of selfishness; but when you 
reflect upon my past desolate life, and my future, 
you will pardon, I am sure, this selfishness. I am 
an old man, Cora; I need kindness, nursing, and 
love—-I pine for a daughter’s care. Many years 


I have elapsed since your blessed'mother’s death; 
and I might have, with propriety, married again, in 
order to guard against a lonely old age. Regard, 
for her memory, and for your future prospects, 
Cora, have deterred me. from taking this step. I. 
have submitted willingly to the penance of a solitary 
life, when I reflected it was for the mental benefit 
of my daughter, comforting my weary hours by 
looking forward to the period when we should be 
again united. Your letters, heretofore, have been 
filled with affection for me, and a similar desire 
for this reunion. Come to me, my Cora—come to 
your old solitary, father, who needs your society. 
Let not a stranger usurp my place in the heart of 
ray only, my idolized child.” » 

Cora shed bitter tears on reading this letter, but 
her heart was filled with sad reproaches. Her 
memory reverted to the days of her childhood, when 
her mother and father watched over her with fond¬ 
ness. She recalled the agonizing moments that 
followed her mother’s death, when no one was per¬ 
mitted to approach her father but herselfl She re¬ 
membered the intense look of devotion with which 
he used always to regard her; and then she thought 
of the solitary, unhappy years that he must have 
passed while she, with the unthinking spirit of 
youth, had been seeking happiness, for herself in¬ 
dependent of the kind, old. forsaken father, who had 
no one on earth to love but her. In vain were 
Harry’s entreaties, or Madame Chalon’s proffers of 
assistance and interference. She resolved, though 
with a sad, aching heart, to renounce all expecta¬ 
tion of ever marrying Harry, and made preparations 
for her departure. 

“ Give me some period to look forward to, Cora,” 
was her lover’s last entreaty. 

“ I cannot, Harry,” she replied, “ henceforth I be¬ 
long only to my father; I never shall marry so long 
as he lives.” 

“ And wall you forget me V, exclaimed her lover, 
passionately. 

Tears of reproach started to Cora’s eyes as he 
asked this angry question, but she refrained from 
assurances to the contrary. “Forget me, dear 
Harry,” she said, so soon as she had mastered her 
emotion. “ It will be better for us both; my duty 
lies in a different path from yours; my heart-should 
go hand in hand with duty.” 

Prudent and cold were her words, and the 
lover would have felt wounded, had he not seen 
her swollen eyes, cheeks flushed with weep¬ 
ing, and whole frame agitated with emotion. 
They parted, and in a few weeks she had bidden 
adieu to her kind teacher and friends, and was on 
the broad ocean, each day lessening the distance 
between her and her island home. As the hour of 
meeting with her father approached, her heart sunk 
within her, and she could scarcely restrain her 
emotion; but the sight of his sad face beaming with 
fatherly gratification, and the broken words of. wel¬ 
come with which he greeted her, completely over- 
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powered her, and she threw herself upon his bosom 
with a burst of self reproaching tears; He soothed 
her, and with loving words expressed his gratitude 
to her for having thought of his happiness in pre¬ 
ference to her own. 

“Ifyou value my peace of mind, dearest father,” 
she exclaimed, “ you must never allude to the past 
—in the future you will find me, I trust, all you can 
wish. I have no other desire than that of making 
you happy.” 

Cora’s home was a luxurious though a. solitary 
one. Her father had purchased a fine plantation, 
where, surrounded by slaves, she scarcely ever 
met with any society. "With the families of some 
neighboring planters she occasionally mingled, but 
from preference both her father and herself preferred 
seclusion. The most rare and costly specimens of 
art surrounded her. Her father had spared no ex¬ 
pense in preparing the house for her reception. He 
had employed a trusty friend in Europe to purchase 
every luxury, and she found her drawing-rooms, 
music-room, conservatory, boudoir, and bed-room 
fitted up in the most exquisite and elegant style. 

“ You are a person of perfect taste, dear papa,” 
she said. “Every thing I see around me gives 
evidence of the most refined and cultivated mind.” 

Her father looked his pleasure as she expressed 
her admiration of the house- and its appointments, 
and said, 

“ You must not, Cora, give me the credit entirely. 
I was assisted in every thing by my friend Mar¬ 
tinez. He helped me plan my house. Insisted that 
it should be placed on this delightful slope, that the 
windows of your suite of rooms might command;’ 
the fine view you so much admire, and then, as he' 
was about leaving for Europe, I commissioned him 
to procure there every thing that could possibly 
add a charm to the residence of my only, long ex¬ 
pected daughter. Five years, dear Cora, have.we 
been planning and perfecting this home for you. 
Martinez spent three years abroad in collecting all 
these paintings, statuary, and other elegancies. 
According to his directions are these beautiful books 
constantly forwarded; those instruments were 
chosen by him while in Paris; a fine musician him¬ 
self he selected your musical library, and has given 
orders to have the best of the new compositions 
constantly sent to you.” 

“What! M. Martinez your partner?” inquired 
Cora. “ Dear old man, how well I remember him 
—but I thought I heard of his death many years 

ago?” 

“ This M. Martinez is his nephew,” replied her 
father; “ he succeeded his uncle in business, and 
has been my partner for some t§n or fifteen years. 
He is a very superior man—■” 

“ Where is he now ?” asked Cora. 

“He is in Italy,” replied her father. “He has 
never been a very active business man. Inheriting 
his uncle's fortune, he concluded to leave the capital 
in our concern, and his ^ame in the firm, though 


not by any means performing his uncle’s duties. 
His pursuits are wholly different-—he is a fine scho¬ 
lar, and resides almost entirely in Europe. He re¬ 
turned last summer to see the completion of my 
house, and the arrangement of the furniture, but I 
could not persuade him to remain longer than a 
few months with me.” 

“ And his family, where are they ?” inquired 
Cora. 

“ He lost his wife,” replied Mr. Niell, “ many 
years since. A few months after their marriage 
she died. He was devotedly attached to her, and 
I think fie never has recovered entirely from the 
shock; and on that account a residence in Cuba is 
disagreeable to him-—it recalls his suddenly wrecked 
hopes.” 

Cora had not been many months with her father 
when she discovered that the close attention he had 
paid to his business, since the elder Martinez’ death, 
had impaired his health. She had, on her first arri¬ 
val at home, contented herself with performing 
what few duties fell to her, and the hours her father 
spent with her, she exerted herself, though some¬ 
times with labor, to amuse him; but those hours of 
the day that were left unoccupied, she was too 
prone to give herself up to the luxury of sad remi¬ 
niscences, and as she looked around her luxurious 
home she would weepingly sigh for that one being, 
who, next to her father, held the first place in her 
heart Her health would have been undoubtedly 
affected by this romantic indulgence, had she not 
had her fears aroused for her father’s safety, and 
terrified at the shadow of real sorrow she reproached 
jgh'erself for her weakness. 

She entreated him to yield up some of his duties; 
part of the business might be given up. “ You are 
not well,” she urged, “leave business entirely; 
what you have already made will suffice for us— 
though, owing to your kindness, I have indulged 
myself in imaginary wants, I -will most willingly 
content myself with fewer luxuries.” 

Her father opposed her entreaties. Martinez, the 
only - partner, was abroad—no agent could attend 
to his affairs—business had never been so pros¬ 
perous as now—he was well enough. In a few 
years he would wind up, and then they would go 
to Europe for a year or two to restore his strength. 
A few months afterward however found him 
stretched on a bed of sickness, and so alarming 
was it, that M. Martinez had to be summoned to 
what the weeping Cora feared would be her father’s 
death-bed. But careful, devoted attention on .her 
part, and skillful physicians, warded,off the imme¬ 
diate danger, and when M. Martinez arrived, Mr. 
Neill was convalescent, though his health remained 
in a very delicate state. 

He then consented to yield to Cora’s entreaties, 
and in a little while all his affairs were arranged 
by M. Martinez, and he had retired from business. 
There was no need for any sacrifice, even of a 
single luxury. Mr. Neill found himself possessed 
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of ample means—placed in good investments it the immediate danger was over, M. Martinez de- 
yielded more than sufficient for their expenditures, parted for Havana, to make inquiries into Mr. 

Cora was surprised' at M. Martinez’ appearance. Neill’s affairs. A few days after his departure, Cora 
She had pictured to herself a middle-aged Spaniard, received from him a letter, which filled her with 
recalling the recollections she' had of his uncle, amazement. It contained an offer of marriage from 
which were any thing but complimentary to the M. Martinez. 

nephew; for though the elder Martinez was a good . “Of your first attachment, Cora, I am aware,” he 
old man, he was a very homely one; being short, wrote. “ I knew of it at the time, and felt for you 
thick-set, and his complexion was cloudy and dark, deeply and honored you for your heroic selfsacrifice- 
The younger Martinez, on the contrary, was a tall, I have always considered myself as wedded to the 
handsome man, and although forty or- forty-five memory of my wife, but I have felt for you since I 
years of age, looked fall ten years younger, and was have known you, a regard that approaches verv 
exceedingly polished and agreeable in his manners, near to the love I felt for my lost Inez. I am alone 
He was their constant guest, and she found the in. life. I have no one to care for but you and your 
hours passing much more agreeably since his father. Be my wife——one half] yes, I may sayiall 
arrival than before. His conversation was inter- your fathers sorrow will be alleviated by this step 
esting—he had seen much of the world, and had on your part. He knows not of this application, 
improved by intercourse with society. He pos- nor shall he if you Teply in the negative. If I am 
sessed many accomplishments and soon interested repulsive to you, or if you look forward to a mar- 
himself in Cora’s pursuits. riage with Lieut. Belton, I will not urge you—but 

She was charmed with his superior attainments, ifj as I hope, you are disengaged, and have long 
and found herself at last relying on him, and look- since given up all expectation of marriage with 
ing up to him as to a much-loved elder brother, your first choice, and I am not personally disagree- 
She never for an instant thought of loving him. ! able to you, I entreat of you to give me a favorable 
Though hopelessly separated from Harry Belton, ! hearing. Be my wife, Cora—beloved Cora—I may 
she cherished the memory of their attachment with ] say, for however you decide, you are very dear to 
almost sacred earnestness. She frequently heard | me; and if constant, devoted attention on my part 
from Madame Chalon, but the good Madame never can secure your happiness, or can even make life 
mentioned his name, and she was quite ignorant of placidly agreeable to you, I shall feel content. I do 
any thing relating to him. She had ceased repining not hesitate to say, Cora, though cherishing the 
for their separation since her father’s dangerous ill- memory of my Inez with tenderness, if you reject 
ness, but her thoughts dwelt upon him as a loved my suit my life will become as wearisome and de- 
one buried. I void of sunshine as it was before I knew you— 

Three or four years passed quietly but happilJjj^Jonely and dreary will be my future, 
away. M. Martinez almost resided with them. » ?, “ I only waited, before your father’s troubles 
He talked with Mr. Neill, and read, sketched, rode brought me to this crisis, for the least evidence of 
or practiced music with Cora. Her intercouse with interest on your part toward me, to make the offer 
M. Martinez gave a new impulse to her mind, and which I do now. In a few days I shall return— 
instead of giving herself up to the “ luxury of grief” from your first glance, dearest Cora, I shall know 
and indulging in idle reveries of the past, as she your decision. I pray you, let it be favorable.” 
had formerly, she studied and strengthened her in- She was aroused from the perplexing reverie this 
tellectual nature. Her father’s health still remained letter had plunged her into, by an evident change 
delicate, which was the only drawback on' her in her father. He was weaker, and apparently 
placid happiness. It was necessary to observe great sinking rapidly—and when M. Martinez returned, 
precaution with him, for the slightest exposure or he met Cora over her father's death-bed. Mr. Neill 
excitement brought on symptoms of his first attack, expressed his anguish in heart rending lamentations 
The constant watchful care which M. Martinez and at leaving his daughter, and besought M. Martinez 
Cora observed over him, might have prolonged his to watch over her as a brother, 
life many years, had not pecuniary misfortunes Martinez took the hand of the sobbing girl and 
overtaken him. The principal part of his fortune murmured— 

had been invested in stocks that proved to be worth- “Beloved Cora, cheer your father’s last moments 
less, and left him penniless. The news of their in- by yielding to my wishes ; let me tell him that as a 
solvency reached Mr. NeSWSy letters, before M. husband I will guard you.” 

Martinez had heard of it, and the anguish he felt at She permitted him to raise her head and rest it 
finding himself in his old age deprived of the fruits on his shoulder, and the good father’s last moments 
of long laborious years, produced afresh hemorrhage were soothed by witnessing the marriage of his 
from the lungs, more alarming than the first, and daughter with the man he most highly valued as a 
nearly caused his immediate death. He rallied, friend. It was a sad bridal, but Cora felt that two 
however, and appeared better; still the physicians at least were happy; self sacrifice she had brought 
could give no hope for his recovery; he might her mind years before to endure; and she prayed 
linger, they said, but only for a little while. After that Heaven might make the present sacrifice work 
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out her own content Mr. Neill died, and Cora 
found herself a fatherless bride. Untiring was her 
husband’s devotion, and most soothing and con¬ 
soling were his attentions. Soon after her father’s 
death he persuaded her to leave their beautiful 
home for a while, and they accordingly traveled 
for some time in Europe. The change of scene 
enlivened her, and she was becoming satisfied with 
the step she had taken, when, at Naples, one season 
she met with Harry, now Captain Belton. He was 
still unmarried, for, like her, he had retained a feel¬ 
ing of romance for his first love. They met with 
a few flutterings on both sides, which, however, 
soon disappeared. Each found the other different 
from the ideal image cherished in their memories. 
Harry was a noble-hearted, frank fellow, but sadly 
wanting in the intellectual elevation that charac¬ 
terized M. Martinez, and Cora, though Still beautiful, 
he thought her not half so conversible or interesting 
as his little black-eyed cousin, Sophie "Wilson, with 
whom he had flirted at "Washington on her entr&e 
into society, the previous winter, and with whom 
he corresponded most platonically and brother-like. 
Had Cora and Harry married early in life, she would 
have adapted herself partly to his tastes, and he to 
hers—they would have met half way. She would 


have elevated him intellectually, and they would 
probably have been happy; but their pursuits had 
been different. His had been a careless, indolent 
life, independent of the mere performance of the 
duties of his profession—hers an intellectual one. 
She had become entirely elevated above him; her 
mental powers had developed while his laid dor¬ 
mant, and she felt as she turned and looked upon 
the intellectual beauty of M. Martinez, and con¬ 
trasted it with the tolerably good-looking, though 
broad and rather inexpressive face of her early 
love, that the prayer she had "made so fervently 
over her father’s death-bed, had been granted. Her 
marriage had brought to her true happiness. 

Harry Belton returned home with his romantic 
dreams dispelled, and the next season the American 
papers gave notice of the marriage of “ Captain 
Belton, U. S. N., to Sophie, only daughter of Gen. 
Wilson.” 

Cora pointed out the notice to her husband with 
a smile on her now full red lip, and with a deeper 
flush on her cheek than it usually wore, she said— 

“ How fortunate it was, dearest, that Harry and 
I met at Naples last summer—otherwise we might 
both have gone through life, fancying ourselves mise¬ 
rably unhappy about the romance of a first love.” 
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COUSIN MATTHEW. 


BY E5EHLA. DUVAL. 


All we, that are called women, know as well 
As men, it were a far more noble thing 
To grace where we are graced, and give respect 
There where we are respected: yet we practice 
A wilder coarse, and never bend onr eyes 
On men with pleasure, till they find the way 
To give us a neglect; then we, too late, 
Perceive the loss of what we might have had, 
And dote to death. 


I confess 

My fault not pardonable, in pursuing thus, 

Upon such tenderness, my wilful error: 

But had I known it would have wrought thus with you, 
Thus strangely, not the world had won me to it. 


When I look back on my early life, and consider 
that I was a motherless girl, and an only child of a 
fond indulgent father, I do not wonder—possessing a 
quick, impulsive disposition, unchecked by any 
authority—that I was wilful and capricious. My 
father had toiled industriously for years, to acquire 
sufficient means to enable him to marry; and when 
that happy period at last arrived, he joyfully claimed 
the fulfillment of my mother’s promise, which she had 
given him in the first blush, of her girlhood. Two 
years of uninterrupted happiness floated by, when 
she died, leaving a baby daughter to" console her 
almost heart-broken husband. I'was his pet—his 
darling! And as Nature had kindly bestowed upon 
me my mother’s luxuriant curls and comely features, 
rather than my fathers homely but expressive coun¬ 
tenance, I was rendered dearer to him by the re¬ 
semblance. 

My father prospered in business, and when I ap¬ 
proached womanhood I was an heiress, as well as an 
acknowledged beauty. Then no wonder, I repeat, 
that I was self-willed—but the revulsions of feeling 
attendant upon such a nature as mine, caused, in 
most instances, the acts of willfulness and caprice 
to give me as much unhappiness as they did others— 
particularly in the case of Cousin Matthew. My 
father had always been associated in business with 
his cousin, Matthew the elder—the father of my 
playmate. They had commenced life together—poor 
young men—they had worked together—had econo¬ 
mized—had laid up money—and when good Cousin 
Matthew the elder was stretched on the bed of death, 
they had so prospered in worldly afiairs that the 
firm of Bates & Lee was one of the wealthiest houses 
in the country. Like my father, he was a widower, 
with one child—my Cousin Matthew. 

I was a little one when he died, butl can remember 
well the scene at his death-bed. 

“ Be a father to him, John,” said poor Cousin Mat¬ 
thew, grasping my father’s hand, and pointing to his 
weeping son. 


The Scornful Lady—Beaumont jr Fletchet. 

“ That I will be,” replied my father, while a huge 
tear rolled down his hard cheek; “ and if the children 
fancy each other, he shall marry my little Ella, and 
be indeed my son.” 

The dying man pressed his hand in silent grateful¬ 
ness, and I was lifted up to him to receive his part¬ 
ing caress—but as his lips touched mine, his spirit 
passed from him. Many a long day did the recollec¬ 
tion of that cold kiss hover around me, and. Heaven 
forgive me, when I grew to be a silly, romantic 
girl, I associated the unpleasant remembrance with 
my poor Cousin Matthew, and instead of making me 
love him more, as it should, it made me shrink from 
him—but I suffered most bitterly for my naughty 
heartlessness. 

Cousin Matthew displayed his devotion for me 
from his earliest boyhood. He bore with my pettish¬ 
ness, my whims and caprices, like an angel—and I 
loved him none the better for it; his adoration, so 
meekly and quietly expressed, bored me. 

"When I began to think myself almost a young lady 
my poor little head became filled with a thousand 
nonsensical sentimental ideas. I was very rich, I 
knew—but I was not mercenary—oh, no! that would 
not have been romantic—I should have been de¬ 
lighted with a lover and a cottage. I—who knew 
not what sacrifice was—surrounded by every luxury 
—fondly imagined “ I could live in a desert with the 
man of my heart.” Like Lydia Languish I thought, 
if I did not say it, “ how charming would poverty be 
■ with him,” and absolutely pined for a “ pretty dis¬ 
tress.” It did not agree with my sentimental ideas 
of love and marriage to accept dutifully the court- 
ings of good Cousin Matthew Bates—go dutifully to 
church, and become good Mistress Matthew Bates, 
and settle down a dutiful wife, all in such a hum¬ 
drum way. Then his name was so “ shocking .” If 
it had only been Clinton, or Courtlandt, or Clarence, 
or any thing but Matthew—and Matthew Bates at 
that And, besides, he was so uncouth looking—not 
at all distingue , or elegant That he had good fea- 
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tures, I could not deny; and his figure was well pro¬ 
portioned, but he knew not how to show to advan¬ 
tage his personal gifts. His clear brown eye shone 
frankly, and his chestnut hair curled carelessly over 
his well developed forehead; but he paid little atten¬ 
tion to. dress or accomplishments. 

Young Dudley, and Morton, and Campbell, and 
two or three of my other boy lovers Lad, after leav¬ 
ing college, traveled abroad, and returned home so 
exquisite ; and then they had studied professions—but 
plain Cousin Matthew went unwillingly to college, 
and then, on his return, insisted upon taking his 
place as partner with my father. “ I can visit Europe, 
dear uncle,” he said, “ when I am older;” and I saw 
his face color, and eyes brighten, as he and my father 
looked at me, and then exchanged glances. Here was 
“ one of the prettiest distresses imaginable,” and I 
gave myself up to the full enjoyment of my misery. 

“I will never marry Cousin Matthew,” I ex¬ 
claimed, in pettish anger, when I had reached my 
room. “No, no—they can never make me!” and 
then I wept as though I anticipated being locked up 
and kept on bread and water. But no such luxury of 
misery was in store for me. My good old father 
would have stared at the bare proposition of urging 
me against my will. He would have been delighted 
to have seen us married to each other, but would 
never have forced me. But it pleased me to fancy 
differently, and I acted under the influence of my 
romantic imagination. 

I looked around for a lover—some one todoat upon 
and be wretched about—but young Dudley, with all 
his foreign airs and graces, was a fool—Morton an 
impudent, presuming fellow, who prated of his racers 
and hounds, as though he were an elder son of an 
English peer, with joclcy habits acquired at Epsom 
and Ascot—and Campbell, a piece of stupid pom¬ 
posity. Then I sought in humbler ranks—but my 
music master was a snuffy old German, and my other 
teachers entirely the opposite of the refined beauideal 
I had created. Cousin Matthew might have been that 
beau ideal if I had not been so blind. He was hand¬ 
some, if he was uncouth; clever in mental abilities, 
and gentle, and loving. But I shut my eyes to true 
happiness. To me he was only plain Matthew 
Bates, whom I would be forced to marry. 

Time passed on. I entered society, though only 
seventeen. My teachers were retained, it is true— 
but only as a ceremony were the daily lessons; and 
the rich and beautiful Miss Lee was soon surrounded 
by admirers, and hurried with gay engagements. 
Cousin Matthew looked quietly on, but spoke never 
a word. He was always at my elbow, to hand me 
to my carriage, to attend me to parties, and accom¬ 
pany me on my drives and rides. I could not help 
acknowledging at times a secret feeling of kindness 
for him—he was so yieldingto my wishes—so patient 
and attentive. In one of these moments of tender¬ 
ness, I resolved, magiumimously, to ward off his de¬ 
claration of love— generously, to spare him the pain 
of a refusal. 

“ Disentangle this whip for me, Cousin Matthew,” 
said I, one day, after we had returned from a ride. 


He -was passing by my dressing-room, and there I 
stood by the open door, alone, vainly endeavoring to 
disengage the pretty little coquetish whip-chain, 
which had by chance become wrapped around the 
buttons of my habit sleeve. As I extended my hand. 
to him , he sprang quickly to do my bidding, and 
while his head was bent over the troublesome 
tangle—to him “ a labor of love”—I could not help 
admiring the rich masses of curls that fell in careless 
negligence over his brow; but then he was plain 
Cousin Matthew Bates, whom I would never marry; 
and the recollection of some tender words and looks 
which had escaped him during the ride, determined 
me upon putting in execution my generous resolve. 
Thereupon, I spoke—I told him with a well affected 
air of confidence that I had that morning; through my 
father, refused young Campbell. He trembled, and 
by'my Psyche glass, which stood near, I could see 
his round face crimsoned with blushes. "With a sen¬ 
sible, womanly air, I continued. I told him of my 
firm belief that I never would marry, and pictured 
forth our future as brother and sister soothing the de¬ 
clining days of my father. That I had never yet met 
with one to love as I would wish to love my hus¬ 
band, and concluded with saying that even if I never 
should marry, I anticipated much quiet happiness in 
his friendship, and the sisterly regard I felt for him, 
united to my father’s tender care. He almost gasped 
for breath, while I self-complacently admired the 
“ woman of the world” manner in which I had, as I 
imagined, placed each other in a proper position. 
He dropped the chain still more hopelessly entangled 
—gazed at me an instant in speechless anguish, then 
hurried from the room. I felt annoyed—vexed be¬ 
yond measure. Thus, when I had thought to have 
arranged the affair so beautifully, I had but hastened 
the catastrophe. 

“Now he will go to my father,” I exclaimed, 
“and I shall be forced to marry him.” And in a 
rage I wrenched my pretty whip from the chain, 
bringing with it buttons and chain, making a sad rent 
in my habit sleeve. My maid, who just then en¬ 
tered, stared at my impatience. I complained of 
fatigue, and hastily unhabiting, threw myself on a 
lounge, bade her close the curtains, and say that I 
wished to sleep. But there was no rest for me. Poor 
Cousin Matthew’s look of deep sorrow hovered be¬ 
fore me, notwithstanding my feelings of determined 
resistance. 

At dinner he did not make his appearance, and I 
perceived immediately, by my father’s manner, that 
he knew nothing of the affair. 1 missed him when I 
was handed into my carriage by the footman in the 
evening. I missed his gratified look—his expres¬ 
sions of admiration at my pretty costume. The 
party was dull—though I would not attribute it to the 
right cause—and I returned home dissatisfied with 
myself, and blaming every one else. On my dress¬ 
ing table I found a note—to my amazement it was 
from Cousin Matthew. 

“I thank you, dear Ella, for wishing to spare me 
the pain of an open rejection—but with all your deli¬ 
cacy, dearest, the suffering is just the same. I have 
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madly, wildly worshiped you, and hoped that the 
quiet, unobtrusive devotion of years might at last 
soften your heart toward me. But no—I see, , evi¬ 
dently, that it can never be. My presence annoys 
you, Ella, and until I can regard you as a sister, you 
shall never be pained by the sight of Cousin Mat¬ 
thew.” 

This was unlocked for, and I must confess I felt a 
little disappointed. I had prepared myself for storms 
and resistance, but not for this dignified, manly 
withdrawal. Cousin Matthew went up several de¬ 
grees in my esteem, and I found myself, toward 
morning, after a sleepless night, questioning whether 
I had not acted a little ridiculously, if not selfishly 
and unfeelingly. “But on the whole it is better,” 
said I, to quiet my uneasy thoughts; “ for I am sure 
I never could marry Cousin Matthew.” 

Cousin Matthew went abroad. A branch of the 
house had been long established in England, and to 
my father he represented the urgent'necessity of his 
presence there. My poor father fretted and com¬ 
plained at the prospect of losing his daily society— 
but it was of no avail. He went—and I endeavored 
to persuade myself that I was relieved. ' 

Years rolled by—and behold me a woman of six 
and twenty, and still unmarried- Offers after offers 
had been urged upon me—but I could not meet with 
the realization of my beau, ideal. Cousin Matthew 
constantly returned to my mind, and I found myself 
at last acknowledgingthathe came nearer my fancy’s 
image than any onel had ever met with, and shrewdly 
suspected I had acted childishly and unwisely. Time 
had deprived me of many of my romantic notions. 

I had grown wiser, as well as older. The gaiety and 
whirl of society palled upon me; and instead of being 
seen as formerly at every gay place of resort, I passed 
quietly from the dining-room to the drawing-room 
each day—denied myself to general' visiters—and 
when my father joined me, after his usual after- 
dinner lounge, I entertained him with singing, read¬ 
ing or talking, as Lady Grace says, “ soberly.” We 
often heard from Cousin Matthew. He still remained 
unmarried, but never had visited his native country. 
Latterly, his letters spoke of a wish to see us again, 
and we were in expectation of a short visit from him. 
Report said he was wooing and winning a fair Eng¬ 
lish girl. My heart throbbed painfully when I heard 
it from strangers, and he was revenged to the full by 
the bitter tears I shed at the recollection of my folly, 
my absurd heartlessness—but in his letters he spoke 
not of his wooing. 

“Doyou never intend to marry, my daughter?” 
said my father to me one day, as I rose to leave the 
library, after giving my customary answer to a most 
unexceptionable offer of marriage. 

“ Why, papa, do you want to be rid of your Ella?” 
replied I, going to him—and, as I leaned over his 
shoulder, I threw my arms caressingly around him. 

“ No, you gipsy!” he answered, drawing my cheek 
near his lips. “ Harry More is a fine, noble fellow, 
whom I should be proud to own as a son—but I 
would not urge you to marry him, or any one else, 
against your inclination. Still it seems strange such 


a beautiful woman as you should remain unmarried. 

I used to hope I should see Matthew your husband— 
but,” added he, with a sigh, “ that idea I have yielded 
up long since.” 

I kissed him in silence. Shortly after, I said, in as 
firm a tone as I could command— 

“The steamer should be in by this date—it may 
bring Cousin Matthew to pay us the flying visit he 
has promised in his last letters.” 

“Godbless him!” ejaculated my father—“I hope 
he may—then I shall see him once more before I 
die.” 

“ Fie on you! naughty papa!” I exclaimed—" why 
should you talk so sadly? Many a long year will 
your Ella have you to love!” and with another caress 
I left him. 

I needed to be alone. I wandered through my 
large drawing-rooms, furnished with such luxurious 
taste, but I felt aweary and heart-sick. My father’s 
last words, nay, the whole tenor of his conversation, 
had caused unpleasant thoughts to rise within my 
mind. He might die—then how lonely should I feel 
—lonely, with love in my heart—and for whom? 
For no one else than Cousin Matthew! Yes! I 
could no longer deny it to myself. The report of his 
intended marriage had opened my eyes to the true 
state of my feelings. I loved him—deeply and truly; 
and bitter, bitter tears did I shed, as I pictured forth 
the presentation to us of his bonny English bride. 

A few days after, the steamer arrived, bearing to 
us Cousin Matthew—but alone. He was no longer 
the plain Cousin Matthew of former days. If I had 
loved him , recollecting only his uncouth appearance 
of past times, how must my admiration of manly 
beauty and refinement have been gratified, and my 
love increased, by the improvement both in person 
and manner, so visible in my cousin. He was so 
I handsome and elegant—enough even for my fastidi¬ 
ous taste. Toward me his manner was frank and 
brother-like. Ah! how altered was his bearing— 
while I pined and sickened for the love glances 
which in his blushing boyhood he lavished upon me. 

“ Never fear, dear Ella,” he whispered, as I drew 
back, in conscious love, from his first caresses on his 
arrival—“ I promised, my cousin, not to appear be¬ 
fore you, until I could regard you as a sister.” And 
his clear eye beamed upon me with a calm, brotherly 
light. My heart sank within me as I saw he had 
misunderstood my movement, and I hastened to the 
solitude of my room, that I might there give free 
vent to the bitter remorse I felt. Notwithstanding 
the report of his approaching marriage, I had ven¬ 
tured to hope every thing from this visit. How my 
tears flowed as his cold words rung in my ears, dis¬ 
pelling all my rosy day-dreams. 

I re-entered society—on account of my cousin’s 
arrival, I said. It was, in truth, to fly from myself. 
But in the gay throng I was no less miserable—for 
there he showed to even greater advantage. "With 
all his strict habits of business he had, during the 
years of his absence abroad, acquired many accom¬ 
plishments. He was a graceful dancer, a clever 
musician, in conversation unexcelled—in short, he 
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was all my fancy could have depicted my leant ideal. 
And this was Cousin Matthew! Why even his name 
sounded well to me. There was more dignified me¬ 
lody in that simple name—Matthew Bates—than in 
all the Clarences, Dudleys, and Stanleys, I had ever 
heard. But day after day, as they passed by, proved 
to me that I was no longer the idol of his worship I 
had been in past years. And yet I was not wanting 
in charms. My glass proved to me that the world 
said true when it told me I was more beautiful than 
at seventeen. My figure was fully developed—and 
the maturing of my intellect had heightened the ex¬ 
pression of my countenance. I never thought of my 
beauty before—but now, for Cousin Matthew’s eyes, 
I adorned my person with all the taste I possessed. 
But I daily felt dissatisfied with my appearance and 
manner, for they attracted not Cousin Matthew’s 
regard. 

“ They tell me, Matthew, that you are to give us 
an English cousin,” said my father, one day, at din¬ 
ner, after the servants had retired—and he pushed the 
wine toward my cousin. I rose hastily from the 
table to retire to the drawing-room. The subject just 
broached quickened my departure, for I feared I 
might betray some emotion if I remained. Matthew 
rose likewise, to open the door for me, and said 
brightly, as he rested his hand on the lock— 

“Well, Uncle John—will you not greet her 
kindly?” 

“To be sure, my boy! Tour wife I could not 
greet otherwise than kindly,” replied my father—but 
seeing Matthew about leaving the room with me, he 
.said— 

“Why in such haste? Come, let us drink the 
health of the English bride!” 

“Another time, dear uncle,” replied Matthew, 
looking at his watch. “ But I have an engagement 
on important business down in the city, and am now 
behind the hour appointed.” 

We passed from the dining-room together, and I 
bowed in silence as he opened for me the drawing¬ 
room door, and bade me “ good evening.” I listened 
with painful impatience, until I heard the front door 
close on him. Then I threw myself on a lounge, and 
gave myself up to my grief. Hope’s last glittering 
ray had departed. I had “ a well of tears back o’ my 
eyelids,” and freely did they flow. 

“Ah! Cousin Matthew!” I exclaimed, in broken 


accents, “how times are changed with us. When 
you offered me your love, I rejected it Now when 
I love—nay, hopelessly adore you—I am as nothing 
to you.” 

“ Say not so, dearest Ella,” said a voice beside me. 

I turned, and beheld Cousin Matthew’s love-beaming 
face. “Pardon me, dearest,” he murmured, as he 
fondly embraced me, “for playing the part of list¬ 
ener—but the night wind closed the door, leaving me 
in the hall. I heard your sobs, and fastened to offer 
comfort Imagine my wild delight, when I over¬ 
heard your exclamation. I was beloved by the only 
woman in the world dear to me.” 

“And the Englisji bride?” I asked. 

“ Is a being of fancy, dearest I never would have 
married any woman but you. I imagined I had over¬ 
come my passionate love for you, or I should never 
have returned. But I had only to look upon you to 
prove the fallacy of such imaginings. I soon dis¬ 
covered that you were as dear as ever. When I was 
told of the repeated refusals you had given to others, 
I dared-to nourish the hope of winningyou, and have 
remained on week after week, fearing to speak again 
of my love.” 

More and more he said—words of wild, passionate 
adoration, and I was so supremely happy. I con¬ 
fessed my former folly and my long nourished love. 
The moments flew unheeded by, until my father sur¬ 
prised us, by entering through the conservatory door, 
which was ajar. 

“I thought you had an engagement down in the 
city, young man!” said my father, vainly endeavor¬ 
ing not to smile at our very evident embarrassment. 

“So I fad,” replied my cousin, laughing, “but 
Ella made me forget it.” 

Then we gladdened the dear old father’s heart by 
asking his blessing on our union, which was readily 
and joyfully granted. 

“ I always wished for this,” he said, “ but I thought 
it best to let you young folks manage it your own 
way.” 

And we were married. I became good Mistress 
Matthew Bates. Years have passed since that happy 
day, and my dark hair is silvered. I am an old 
woman—but a happy one. My married life has been 
sunny and joyous, and I still wonder at the wilful 
blindness which at seventeen made me reject dear 
Cousin Matthew. 
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EDITH RAY. 


BY FMOSY FORESTER. 


Pity that Albums shouldhave gone out of fashion, 
’Bel. I feel like an emigrant revisiting the old home¬ 
stead, -when I open the embossed red morocco doors, 
and read “the hand-writing on the ■wall.” To be 
sure, there are emigrants who have journeyed far¬ 
ther and been longer gone; but Change labors with 
the rapidity of second class Irish fairies, and I find 
but little as I left it. Come to our old nestling-place 
on the sofa, and let us examine some of these tributes 
from my school-mates. Those delicate little crow- 
quill touches, surmounted by the two turtle doves on 
a green sprig smaller than themselves, and unlike 
any thing that ever grew, are Edith Ray’s. I have 
her bright face before me now, as it looked when, 
despite her notions of pretty penmanship, she assumed 
her own character long enough to give that prepos¬ 
terous flourish to the final y; then clapped her dainty 
little hands, and laughed at her own work, as fully 
conscious of its childishness, (billing doves and all,) 
as such wiseacres as you and I, ’Bel, are this morn¬ 
ing. I thought the whole, especially the doves, 
miracles of prettiness then; and, strange as it may 
seem, I am no happier since I have discovered that 
they are things to laugh at. 

Edith Ray was a joyous creature, with- a heart so 
br immin g over with mirthfulness, that every one 
who came into her presence caught the infection. 
She was womanly and delicate too, and yet fearless 
as a young eagle; doing whatever she purposed in 
the face of all opposition; and telling the most un¬ 
welcome truths, particularly when she might thus 
unmask hypocrisy, or expose any thing mean and 
cringing. Yet every body loved her; for although 
she possessed a dangerous power, it was never 
called into exercise for the purpose of crushing; 
being kept in check by a kind and affectionate heart. 
Edith Ray, as all who saw her would be very likely 
to suppose, was an only child, and quite an heiress 
withal; so it is not strange that she should take a 
conspicuous place among the Alderbrook belles. 
The schoolmaster used to quote poetry to her, and 
bring her bouquets. Mr. Sherrill, a dashing young 
law student, was the companion of all her horse¬ 
back rides, and walked with her to the church-door 
every Sabbath morning, with the evident hope of one 
day handing her in very gracefully; and the doctor, 
the grocer, and a “wild slip” of a dry goods mer¬ 
chant, had severally shown an interest in Mr. Ray’s 
affairs truly gratifying. Yet Edith would parody the 
schoolmaster’s verses most ludicrously to his face; 
give her gallant squire the slip whenever it suited 
her convenience; and ridicule the pretensions of the 
others outright It is strange that the Argus-eyed 
supervisors of our little village had no suspicions as 


to the real cause of Edith’s indifference to her ad¬ 
mirers ; but certain it is that a pale, student-like face 
passed in and out of Mr. Ray’s door, particularly on 
rainy evenings, and at other times when gayer ones 
would not be likely to interrupt the visit, without 
exciting the least remark. Perhaps it was because 
all had decided that the widow’s son never would in¬ 
troduce a new mistress into the parsonage; and per¬ 
haps the improbability of the grave young pastor’s 
taste leading him to make such a selection. What¬ 
ever the cause might have been, there was certainly 
an important life-lasting secret locked fast in the 
hearts of Mr. Robson and bright Edith Ray. The 
young lovers were strikingly contrasted in outer 
se emin g; but there was a rich under-current in the 
characters of both that perfectly harmonized; so 
Edith feared only for her own volatility when she 
gave her heart into another’s keeping, and the young 
pastor prayed only that he might be able to repay the 
trust. The betrothal passed, and still the secret was 
not discovered, though Edith had unconsciously as¬ 
sumed a gentler manner, and a sweeter expression, 
which could not faff to excite observation. 

As I said before, Edith Ray feared nothing but to 
do wrong; and her daring had been so much the sub¬ 
ject of remark, that she felt not a little pride in ex¬ 
hibiting her courage; a quality which her young 
friends took every opportunity to test. Unknown to 
her companions, however, there was one. point on 
which Edith was vulnerable; she had, when a little 
child, seen her own mother stretched out in death— 
she remembered the rigid limbs, with their white 
covering, giving a fearful mystery to their half-re¬ 
vealed outlines—and any thing that bore the slight¬ 
est resemblance to such a form, inspired her with 
horror. 

It was on a fine moonlight night in midwinter, that 
a social group had assembled in Mr. Ray’s parlor, 
and Edith, unlike her wont when Mr. Robson was 
present, had been the gayest of the party. As the 
evening drew to a close, Mr. Sherrill expressed a 
wish to see a book of engravings that had disappeared 
from the parlor; a desire which Edith declared such 
an evidence of improved taste, that it should be in¬ 
stantly gratified. She tripped lightly from the room, 
and as she disappeared we all observed that Sherrill 
crept carefully toward the door. The next moment 
a short shrill cry, followed by a low, half-choked 
sound, as of one strangling, brought us to our feet. 
With one bound poor Sherrill was in the adjoining 
apartment—but he was scarce in advance of the 
young pastor. The rest of us followed hastily, 
alarmed at, we knew not what. But we soon knew. 
Upon a long table lay extended an object covered 
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with a white cloth, with the moonbeams flickering 
over it, revealing the fearful outlines of a human 
figure with apparent certainty. Before this crouched 
young Edith Ray, with her fingers clenched in the 
masses of long hair descending on each side of her 
face, her eyes distended, and a white foam wreath¬ 
ing her motionless lips. 

“ Edith! my own Edith!” whispered Robson, in a 
voice hoarse with agony. 

Edith started to her feet, and the mocking walls 
echoed her wild unnatural laugh. 

“Look, Edith—look!” entreated Sherrill; “it is 
nothing;” and he shock out two or three cloaks art¬ 
fully arranged. “ Nothing but these—I did, Edith— 
I did it—I put them there to scare you!” 

Edith only laughed again. 

Mr. Robson drew her arm within his own, and led 
her quietly back into the parlor; and poor Sherrill 
followed and crouched at her feet, beseeching her 
but to speak one word—only one word—-just to show 
that he had not murdered her. But the stricken girl 


only twined her hair helplessly about her fingers, and 
smiled. 

Three years have rolled away, but they have 
wrought no change on the darkened spirit of Edith 
Ray. Mr. Robson still occupies the parsonage, but 
he has grown graver, and gentler, and more spiritual 
than ever; and the young repress their smiles and 
soften their voices when he comes near—for untold 
sorrow is a sacred thing. The neighbors say that 
Parson Robson is wholly devoted to his books, and 
the care of his flock. But they make a marvel of one 
thin g-. It is a great wonder to them what is the 
attraction at poor Mr. Ray’s, that he should spend his 
two hours there every evening. But they neversaw 
the stricken Edith at his feet, gazing up into his face 
with an expression of childish confidence—nor heard 
her low, mournful murmur when he went away. 
Our still young pastor is ever found among the sick 
and sorrowing; but every effort to draw him into 
social life fails; for the poor wreck, which clings to 
1 him even in her idiocy, is still borne upon his heart 
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EFFIE MORRIS. 


OR LOVE AND PRIDE. 


BY Em DUVAL. 


So changes mortal Life with fleeting years; 

A mournful change, should Reason fell to bring 
The timely insight that can temper fears. 

And from vicissitude remove its sting; 

While Faith aspires to seats in that domain 

Where joys are perfect—neither wax nor wane. Wordsworth. 


It was a warn, cloudy, sultry summer morning— 
scarcely a breath of air stirred the clematis and 
woodbine blossoms that peeped in and clustered 
around the breakfast-room window, greeting us 
with fresh fragrance; but on this morning no plea¬ 
sant air breathed sighingly over them, and they 
looked dropping and faded. I was visiting my 
friend Effie Morris, who resided in a pleasant coun¬ 
try village, some twenty or thirty miles from my 
city home. We were both young, and had been 
school-girl friends from early childhood. The pre¬ 
ceding winter had been our closing session at school, 
and we were about entering our little world as 
women. Effie was an only daughter of a widowed 
mother. Possessing comfortable means, they lived 
most pleasantly in their quiet romantic little village. 
Effie had stayed with me during the winters of her 
school-days, while I had always returned the com¬ 
pliment by spending the summer months at her plea¬ 
sant home. Her mdther was lovely both in mind 
and disposition, and though she had suffered much 
from affliction, she still retained youthful and sympa¬ 
thizing feelings. Effie was gentle and beautiful, and 
the most innocent, unsophisticated little enthusiast 
that ever breathed. She had arrived at the age of 
seventeen, and to my certain knowledge had never 
felt the first heart-throb; never had been, in love. 
In vain had we attended the dancing-school balls, 
and little parties. A host of boy-lovers surrounded 
the little set to which we belonged, and yet Effie re¬ 
mained entirely heart-whole. She never flirted, 
never sentimentalized with gentlemen, and she was 
called cold and matter-of-fact, by those who judged 
her alone by her manner; but one glance in her soft, 
dove-like eyes, it seems to me, should have set them 
a doubting. I have seen those expressive eyes well 
up with tears when together we would read some 
old story or poem— 

“ Two shall be named preeminently dear— 

The gentle lady married to the Moor, 

And heavenly Una with her milk-white Lamb”— 

or leaning from our bed-room window, at midnight, 
we would gaze on the silvery moon in the heavens, 
listening to'the rippling notes ofgfhe water-spirits 
that to our fancy inhabited the spaJfcig stream that 
ran near the house. How beautiftM^would she im¬ 
provise at times—for improvisations in truth were 
they, while she was quite unconscious of her gift. 
She never wrote a line of poetry, but when in such 


moods, every word she uttered was true, pure 
poetry. She had a most remarkable memory, and 
seemed never to forget a line she read. To me she 
would repeat page after page of our favorite authors, 
when we would be wandering through the woods, 
our arms entwined around each other. 

Effie Morris was an enthusiastic dreamer, and en¬ 
tertained certain little romantic exaggerated opinions, 
out of which it was impossible to argue her—some¬ 
times her actions ran contrary to these opinions, and 
we would fancy that surely now she would admit 
the fallacy of her arguments in favor of them; but 
when taxed with it, she would in the most earnest, 
sincere manner defend her original position, proving 
to us that no matter how her actions appeared to 
others, they were in her own mind entirely in keep¬ 
ing with these first expressed opinions, which to us 
seemed entirely at variance. But she was so gentle 
in argument, and proved so plainly that though her 
reasoning might be false, her thoughts were so beau¬ 
tiful and pure, as to make us feel perfectly willing to 
pardon her obstinacy. 

On the morning I speak of, we lounged languidly 
over the breakfast-table, not caring to taste of the 
tempting crisp rolls, or drink of the fragrant Mocha 
juice, the delicious fumes of which rose up from the 
delicate China cups all unheeded by us. At first we 
talked listlessly of various things, wandering from 
subject to subject, and at last, t.o our surprise, we 
found ourselves engaged in a sprightly, animated 
argument; each forgetting the close atmosphere that 
seemed at first to weigh down all vivacity. The 
subject of this argument was the possibility of pride 
overcoming love in a woman’s heart. Mrs. Morris 
and I contended that love weakened or quite died 
out if the object proved unworthy or indifferent. 
Our romantic Effie of course took the opposite side. 
True love to her mind was unalterable. Falsehood, 
deceit, change—no matter what sorrow, she said, 
might afflict the pure loving heart—its love would 
still remain. “I cannot,” she exclaimed enthu¬ 
siastically, “ imagine for an instant that true, genu¬ 
ine love should—could have any affinity with 
pride. When I see a woman giving evidence of 
what is called high spirit in love matters, I straight¬ 
way lose all sympathy for her heart-troubles, Tasty 
to myself—she has never truly loved.” 

We argued, but in vain; at length her mother 
laughingly cried out—“Nonsense, Effie, no one 
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■would sooner resent neglect from a lover than your¬ 
self. True love, as you call it, would never make 
such a spiritless, meek creature out of the material 
of which you are composed.” 

“ Yes, in truth.” I added, as I saw our pretty en¬ 
thusiast, half vexed, shake her head obstinately at 
her mother’s prophecy—“ I can see those soft eyes 
of yours, Effie, darling, flash most eloquent fire, 
should your true love meet with unworlhiness.” 

During our conversation the clouds had broken, 
the wind changed, and a delicious breeze came 
sweeping in at the windows as if to cool our cheeks, 
flushed with the playful argument. 

“Will you ride or walk this morning, girls?” 
asked Mrs. Morris, as we arose from the breakfast- 
table. 

“ Gh, let us take our books, guitar and work up 
the mill-stream to the old oak, dear mamma,” ex¬ 
claimed Effie, “ and spend an horn- or two there.” 

“ But it will be mid-day when we return,” replied 
her mother. 

“ That’s true,” said Effie, laughing, “butLeven 
can drive up to the old broken bridge for us at mid¬ 
day.” 

“ To be sure he can,” said Mrs. Morris, and ac¬ 
cordingly we sallied forth, laden with books and 
netting, while a servant trudged on ahead, with 
camp-stools and guitar. Nothing eventful occurred 
on that particular morning, and yet though years have 
passed since then, I never recall the undulating 
scenery of the narrow, dark, winding mill-stream of 
Stamford, but it presents itself to my mind’s eye as 
it looked on that morning. In my waking or sleep¬ 
ing dreams, I see the old oak at the morning hours, 
and whenever the happy moments I have spent at 
Effie Morris’ country home come to my memory, 
this morning is always the brightest, most vivid pic¬ 
ture presented before me by my fancy. As Hans 
Christian Andersen says with such poetic eloquence 
in his Improvisatore—“It was one of those mo¬ 
ments which occur but once in a person’s life, 
which, without signalizing itself by any great life- 
adventure, yet stamps itself in its whole coloring 
upon the Psyche wings.” 

We walked slowly along the narrow bank—tall 
trees towered around, us, whose waving branches, 
together with the floating, clouds, were mirrored 
with exquisite distinctness on the bosom of the dark, 
deep, narrow stream—near at shore lay the dream¬ 
ing, luxurious water-lilies, and a thousand beautiful 
blossoms bent over the bank, and kissed playfully 
the passing waters, or coquetted with the inconstant 1 
breeze. Our favorite resting-place was about , a 
mile’s walk up the beautiful stream, and to reach it 
we had to cross to the opposite shore, over a rude, 
half-ruined bridge, which added to the picturesque 
beauty of the scenery.- The oak was a century old 
tree,' and stood upon rising ground a short distance 
from the shore. How calmly and happily passed 
that morning. Effie sang wild ballads for ns, and 
her rich full notes were echoed from the distance by 
the spirit voices of the hills. We wove, garlands of 
water-lilies and wild flowers, and when I said we 


were making Ophelias of ourselves, Effie, .with shy 
earnestness most bewitching, unloosened her beau¬ 
tiful hair, twining the long locks, and banding her 
temples with the water-lily garlands and long grass 
—then wrapping an India muslin mantle around 
her shoulders, she gathered up the ends on her arms, 
filling them with sprigs of wild blossoms, and acted 
poor Ophelia’s mad scene most touchingly Tears 
gathered in our eyes as she concluded the wild, 
wailing melody 

“ And will be not come again, 

Andwilt he not come^igain, 

No, no, he is dead, 

’ Go to thy death-bed. 

He never will come again. 

“ His beard was as white as snow, 

Ail flaxen was his poll— 

He is gone, he is gone, . 

And we cast away moan— 

God a mercy on his soul.” 

There was a deep, touching pathos in her voice as 
she uttered the minor notes of this song, and her 
soft eyes beamed half vacantly, half reverently, as 
looking up to heaven she uttered in low breathing 
tones— 

“ And of all Christian souls! I pray God!” 

Then suddenly arousing herself, she looked toward 
us and murmured, as she turned away with a sad, 
tearful smile, “ God be wi’ you.” The illusion was 
perfect, and we both sobbed outright. / 

Effie Morris was one of the few true geniuses I 
have known in my life time; and when I have said 
this to those who only met with her in society, they 
have laughed and wondered what genius there could 
be in my cold, quiet friend. 

The following winter Effie.entered society. Her 
mother had many gay and fashionable friends in the 
principal northern cities, and during the winter sea¬ 
son her letters to me were dated at one time from 
"Washington, then again from some other gay city; 
and in this free from care pleasant manner did her 
days pass. Household duties kept me, though a 
young girl, close at home. Possibly if Effie had 
been thrown into the active domestic sphere which 
was my mission, her history might have been differ¬ 
ent. She certainly would have been less of a 
dreamer. Exquisite waking dreams, woven of the 
shining fairy threads of fancy, meet with but poor 
encouragement in every-day life, and take" flight 
sometimes never to return, when.one is rudely 
awakened from them in order to attend to “the 
baked and .the broiled.” I remember, when a girl, 
feeling at times a little restive under the duties un¬ 
avoidably imposed upon me, and often would in¬ 
dulge in a morbid sentimental humor, dreaming over 
some “ rare old poet” or blessed romance, to the ex¬ 
ceeding great detriment of my household affairs, 
making my poor father sigh over a tough, badly 
cooked stake, and cheerless, dusty house; but these 
moods, to my t^edit be it told, were of rare occur¬ 
rence ; and Igay now the best school for a dream¬ 
ing, enlhusiS|(%irl, who sighs for the realization of 
her fancy visions, is to place her in charge of some 
active duty—to make her feel it is exacted from her 
—that she must see it performed. I mean not that a 
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delicate intellectual spirit should be borne to the 
earth disheartened "with care and hard labor—but a 
share of domestic cares' domestic duties, is both 
wholesome and. necessary for a woman. Cultivate 
if possible in a girl a taste for reading and study first, 
then she will soon find time for intellectual pursuits, 
which, from being in a measure denied to her, will 
become dearer. In her attempts to secure moments 
for the indulgence of her mental desires she will 
unconsciously learn order, management and economy 
of time and labor, thus will her mind be strengthened. 
But I am digressing, dear reader. I am sadly talka¬ 
tive on this subject, and sometimes fancy I could 
educate a girl most famously; and when “thinking 
aloud” of the perfect woman my theory would cer¬ 
tainly complete, I am often pitched rudely from my 
self-satisfied position, by some married friend saying, 
in a half vexed, impatient tone—“ Ah, yes, this is all 
very fine in theory—no doubt you would be success¬ 
ful—we all know the homely adage—‘ old bachelors’ 
wives and old maids’ children,’ &c.” 

Effie was not what is called a belle in society. 
She was too cold and spiritual. Her beauty was too 
delicate to make an impression in the gay ball-room; 
and she cared little for what both men and women in 
the world pine after—popularity. She danced and 
talked only with those who pleased her, and some¬ 
times not at all if it did not suit her fancy. There was 
a great contrast between her mother and herself. 

Mrs. Morris, though “ forty rising,” was still a fi ne-1 ook- 

ing, distingue woman; and on her re-entrance into 
society with her daughter, she produced a greater im¬ 
pression than did Effie. She had a merry, joyous dis¬ 
position, and without possessing half the mental supe¬ 
riority her daughter was gifted with, she had a light, 
easy conversational ability, playful repartee, an ele¬ 
gant style and manner, and a sufficient knowledge of 
accomplishments to produce an effect in the gay 
world, and make her the centre of attraction of every 
circle she entered; and the world wondered so bril¬ 
liant a mother should have so indifferent a daughter. 
She doted on Effie; and, I am sure, loved her all the 
more for her calm, quiet way. She often said to me, 
“ Effie is very superior to the women one meets with 
—she has a pure, elevated spirit. So delicate a nature 
as hers is not properly appreciated in this world.” 

One summer there came a wooing of Effie a most 
excellent gentleman. He had met with her the pre¬ 
ceding winter in some gay circle, and had discern¬ 
ment enough to discover the merits of"our jewel. 
How anxiously Mrs. Morris and I watched the 
wooing—for we were both anxious for Mr. Grajrson’s 
success. He was in every way worthy of her—high- 
minded, honorable, and well to do in the world— 
some years her senior, but handsome and elegant in 
appearance. He must have had doubts of his success, 
for he let the live-long summer pass, ere he ven¬ 
tured on his love speech. We were a pteasant party 
—-Mrs. Morris, Effie, myself, Mr. Grayson, and 
Lucien Decker, a cousin of Mrs. Morris—a college 
youth, who only recently had become one of the 
family. Lucien Decker’s family lived in a distant 
state, and only until he came to a northern college to 


finish his studies had he known his pleasant relatives. 
He was a bright, interesting, graceful youth, and 
wondrous clever, we thought. We would spend 
morning after morning wandering up themill-stream, 
resting under the old oak, where Mr. Grayson would 
discourse- most pleasantly, or read aloud to us; and 
sometimes, after Effie and I had chanted simple melo¬ 
dies, we would prevail on Lucien to recite some of 
his own poetry, at which he was, indeed, most clever 
—he recited well, and wrote very delicately and 
beautifully. At last Mr. Grayson ventured on a pro¬ 
posal ; but, to our sorrow, he met with a calm, gentle 
refusal; and to relieve his disappointment, he sailed 
in the fall for Europe. 

Not long after his departure, to our surprise, Effie 
and Lucien announced themselves as lovers. No 
objection, surely, could be made; but such a thing had 
never entered our minds.- Though of the same age 
with Effie and myself, he bad always seemed as a boy 
in comparison to us, andl had always treated him with 
the playful familiarity of a youth. He was more in¬ 
telligent and interesting than , young men of his age 
generally are ; indeed he gave promise of talent— 
and he was likewise good-looking; but, in truth, 
when we compared him with the elegant and finished 
Mr. Grayson, we felt a wee bit out of patience; and 
if we did not give utterance aloud to our thoughts, I 
shrewdly suspect if those thoughts had formed them¬ 
selves into words, those words would have sounded 
very much like, “ Nonsensical sentimentality!” 
“ strange infatuation!” but nothing could be. said with 
propriety, and the engagement was fully entered into. 
Some time had necessarily to elapse before its fulfill¬ 
ment, however, for the lover was but twenty; but 
it was well understood, that when he had finished his 
studies, and was settled in his profession, he was to 
wed our darling Effie. After the acceptance of his 
suit, Lucien seemed perfectly happy, and, I must 
confess, made himself particularly interesting. He 
walked and read with us, and wrote such beautiful 
poetry in honor of Effie’s charms, that we were at 
last quite propitiated.. He was, indeed, an ardent 
lover; and his enthusiastic, earnest wooing, was very 
different from Mr. Grayson’s calm, dignified manner. 
He caused our quiet* Effie a deal of entertainment, 
however; for when he was an acknowledged lover, 
like all such ardent dispositions, he showed himself 
to be an exacting one. Her calm, cold manner would 
set him frantic at times; and he would vow she 
could not love him; but these lovers’ quarrels instead 
of wearying Effie, seemed to produce a contrary 
effect 

They had been engaged a year or so, when one 
summer a belle of the first water made her appearance 
in the village-circle of Stamford. Kate Barclay was 
her name. She was a Southerner, and a reputed 
heiress. She had come rusticating, she said; and 
shrugging her pretty shoulders, she would declare 
in a bewitching, languid tone, “ truly a face and 
figure .needed rest after a brillant winter campaign.” 
Old Mrs. Barclay, a dear, nice old lady in the village, 
was her aunt; and as we were the only young ladies 
of a companionable age, Kate was, of course, a great 
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deal with us. She was, indeed, a delicious looking 
creature. She had large, melting dark eyes, and 
rich curling masses of hair, that fell in clusters over 
her neck and shoulders, giving her a most romantic 
appearance. 'She understood fully all the little arts 
and wiles of a belle; and she succeeded in securing 
admiration. Superficial she was, but showy; and 
could put on at will all moods, from the proud and 
dignified, to the bewitching and childlike. We had 
no gentlemen visiters with us when she first came, 
not even Lucien; for some engagement had taken 
him from Effie for a week or two, and our pretty 
southern damsel almost expired with ennui. When 
we first met with her, she talked so beautifully of 
the delights of a quiet country life, seemed so en¬ 
chanted with every thing and every body, and so 
eloquent in praise of rambles in the forest, sunsets, 
moonlights, rushing streamlets, &c., &c., that we 
decided she was an angel forthwith. But one or 
two ramblings quite finished her—for she complained 
terribly of dust, sun, and fatigue; moreover, we 
quite neglected to notice or admire her picturesque 
rambling dress, which inadvertency provoked her 
into telling us that the gentlemen at Ballston, or some 
other fashionable watering-place, had declared she 
looked in it quite like Robin Hood's maid Marian. 
The gorgeous summer sunsets and clear moonlight 
nights, soon wearied her—for we were too much oc¬ 
cupied with the beauties of nature to notice her fine 
attitudes, or beautiful eyes cast up imploringly to 
heaven, while she recited, in a half theatrical manner, 
passages of poetry descriptive of her imaginary 
feelings. I suspected she was meditating a Sitting, 
when one day Lucien, and two of his student friends, 
made their appearance amongst us. How quickly 
her mood changed; the listless, yawning, dissatisfied 
manner disappeared, and we heard her the first night 
of their arrival delighting them, as she had us, with 
her fascinating ecstasies over rural enjoyments. 
She sentimentalized, flirted, romped, laughed, dressed 
in a picturesque manner, and “ was every thing by 
turns, but nothing long,” evidently bent upon bring¬ 
ing to her feet the three gentlemen. Lucien’s friends 
soon struck their flags, and were her humble cava¬ 
liers—but a right tyrannical mistress she proved to 
them, making them scowl, and say sharp things to 
each other in a most ferocious manner, very amusing 
to us; but Lucien was "impregnable. She played off 
all her arts in vain, he seemed unconscious, and de¬ 
voted himself entirely to Effie. At first she was so 
occupied with securing the two other prizes she 
overlooked his delinquency, but /when certain of 
them, she was piqued into accomplishing a conquest 
of him likewise. I did not think she would be suc¬ 
cessful, and amused myself by quietly watching her 
manoeuvres. 

One bright moonlight evening the gentlemen 
rowed us up the mill-stream, und as we returned 
we landed at our favorite oak. The waters, swelled 
bv recent rains, came dashing and tumbling along in, 
mimic billows; the moon beamed down a heavenly 
radiance, and as the little wavelets broke against^ 

the shore, they glittered like molten silver, covering; 

• 

- 
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the wild blossoms with dazzling fairy gems. Kate's 
two lovers were talking and walking with Mrs. 
Morris and Effie along the shore. Lucien, Kate, and 
I, remained on a little bank that rose abruptly from 
the water. She did, indeed, look most bewitchingly 
beautiful; her soft, white dress, bound at the waist 
by a flowing ribbon, floated in graceful folds around 
her; her lovely neck, shoulders and arms, were 
quite uncovered, and her rich, dark hair fell in loose, 
long curls, making picturesque shadows in the 
moonlight. She could act theinspired enthusiast to 
perfection; and what our Effie really was, she could 
affect most admirably. She seemed unconscious, of 
our presence; indeed, I do not think she thought I 
was near her, and, as if involuntarily, she burst out 
into one of her affected rhapsodies, her eyes beamed 
brightly, and she expressed her feelings most raptur- 
ously, concluding with repeating, in low, earnest, 
half trembling tones, some lines of Lucien’s she had 
taken from my Scrap Book, descriptive of the very 
scene before her, written the preceding summer for 
Effie, after a moonlight ramble together. The poetry 
was quite impassioned; and I heard Kate murmur 
with a sigh, as she turned away after concluding 
her quotation, as if sickatheart, “ Ah! I wouldgive 
years of brilliant success for one hour of devotion 
from such a lover.” 

No one heard her but Lucien and myself—and I 
was one listener more than she would have desired; 
for Lucien’s ear alone "was the ejaculation intended, 
the good for nothing little flirt. It produced the in¬ 
tended effect, for I saw Lucien watching her with ad¬ 
miring interest. She noted the impression, and cun¬ 
ningly kept it up. There was such a contrast between 
"Effie and Kate, rather to Effie’s disadvantage, I had 
to confess, and Kate’s affected expressions of intense 
feeling, rather served to heighten Effie’s natural 
coldness of manner. "Why waste words—the con¬ 
clusion is already divined. The coquette succeeded 
—and ere a week had passed, Lucien 4 was her in¬ 
fatuated, devoted admirer; Effie was quite forgotten. 
Lucien’s two friends, wretched, and completely 
maddened by the cool, contemptuous rejections they 
received from Kate, left Stamford, vowing eternal 
hatred for womankind, and uttering deep, dire de¬ 
nunciations against all coquettes, kgjxi»g--tfcSTield 
open to Lucien, who seexnetf’to’liave perfectly lost 
all sense of^prOpriety in his infatuation. Effie 
looked,on as calmly and quietly as though she were 
, not particularly interested. I fancied, for the credit 
of romance and sentiment, that her cheek was paler; 
and I thought I could detect at times a trembling of 
her delicate lips—but she said not a word. Mrs. 
Morris and I displayed much more feeling; but what 
could we do—anct half amused, half vexed, we 
watched the conduct' of the naughty little flirt. Sud¬ 
denly Kate received a summons home—and right 
glad I was tohear of it. She announced it to us one 
evening, saying she expected her father the next day. 
cThe following afternoon she came over to our cot- 
"?3g e i accompanied with two middle-aged gentlemen. 
.The elder of the two was Mr. Barclay, her father, 
who had known Mrs. Morris in early life; the other 
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she introduced as Col. Paulding, a friend. Col. 
Paulding’s manner struck us with surprise. He 
called her “Kate;” and though dignified, was affec¬ 
tionate. She seemed painfully embarrassed, and 
anxious to terminate the visit. She answered our 
questions hurriedly, and appeared ill at ease. 
Lucien was not present, fortunately for her; and I 
fancied she watched the door, as if anxiously fearing 
his entrance; certain it was she started nervously 
at every distant sound. 

“Will you revisit Stamford next summer, Miss 
Barclay?” I asked. 

Kate replied that she was uncertain at present. 

“ Isuppose Kate has not told you,” said herfather, 
laughingly, “ that long before another summer she 
will cease to be mistress of her own movements. 
She expects to be in Germany next summer, I be¬ 
lieve, with her husband,” and he looked significantly 
at Col. Paulding, who was standing out on the lawn 
with Mrs. Morris, admiring the beautiful view, quite 
out of hearing distance. Effie was just stepping 
from the French window of the drawing-room into 
the conservatory to gather some of her pretty flowers 
for her visiters, as she heard Mr. Barclay say this. 
She turned with a stern, cold look, and regarded 
Kate Barclay quietly. Kate colored crimson, then 
grew deadly white, and trembled from head to 
foot; but her father did not notice it, as he had. fol¬ 
lowed Col. Paulding and Mrs. Morris out on the'lawn. 
There we three stood, Effie, cold and pale as"a 
statue, and Kate looking quite like a criminal. She 
looked up, attempting to make some laughing re¬ 
mark, but the words died in her throat as she met 
Effie’s stern, cold glance; she gasped, trembled, 
then rallied, and at last, with a proud look of de¬ 
fiance, she swept out on the lawn, and taking Col. 
Paulding’s arm, proposed departure. She bade us 
good-bye most gracefully; but I saw that she avoided 
offering her hand to Effie. As the gate closed, she 
looked over her shoulder indifferently, and said, in 
a saucy, laughing tone, 

“ Oh, pray make my adieux to Mr. Decker. I 
regret that I shall not see him to bid him good-bye. 
I depend upon the charity of you ladies to keep me 
fresh in his remembrance;” and, as far as we could 
see her down the road, we heard her forced laugh 
and unnaturally loud voice. 

Lucien came in a few minutes after they left, and 
Mrs. Morris delivered Kate’s message. He looked 
agitated, and after swallowing his cup of tea hastily 
and quietly, he took up his hat and went out. He 
went to see Kate, but she, anticipating his visit, had 
retired with a violent headache immediately after her 
walk; but Lucien staid long enough to discover, as 
we had, Col. Paulding’s relation to the fascinating 
coquette. This we learned long afterward. The 
next day Lucien left Stamford without saying more 
than cold words of good-bye. He did'not go with 
Kate’s party, we felt certain; and many weeks 
passed without hearing from him. Effie never made 
a remark; and our days passed quietly.as they had 
before the appearance of Kate Barclay in our quiet 
little village. It was not long, however, before we 


saw in the newspapers, and read without comment, 
the marriage of Kate Barclay with Col. Paulding. 

“ See this,” said Mrs. Morris to me one morning 
as I entered the drawing-room, and she handed me 
a letter. We were alone, Effie was attending to her 
plants in the conservatory. I took the letter and 
read it. It was a wild, impassioned one from 
Lucien. Two months had elapsed since his silent 
departure, and this first letter was written to Mrs. 
Morris. It was filled with self-reproaches, and 
earnest entreaties for her intercession and minewith 
Effie. He cursed his infatuation, and the cause of 
it, and closed with the declaration that he would be 
reckless of life if Effie remained unforgiving. As 
I finished reading the letter I heard Effie’s voice 
warbling in wild and plaintive notes in the con¬ 
servatory, 

“ How should I your true love know, 

From another one, 

By his cockle hat and staff. 

And his sandal shoon ? ” 

And the scene at the opening of this story rose 
before my remembrance—the playful argument— 
the declaration made by her that true, pure love 
could not have any affinity with pride—and I was 
lost in reverie. 

“■What would you do, Enna?” inquired Mrs. 
Morris. 

“ Give the letter to Effie without remark,” I re¬ 
plied. “We cannot intercede for him—he does not 
deserve to be forgiven.” 

The letter was given to Effie, who read it quietly; 
and if she evinced emotion, it was not before us.' 
She said she was sorry for Lucien, for she had dis¬ 
covered a change in her own feelings. She did 
not love him as she fancied she had, and she could 
not in justice to herself fulfill their engagement—it 
■was impossible. She wrote this to him, and all his 
wild letters were laid calmly and quietly aside. Can 
this be pride? I said to myself. But she seemed as 
though she'suspected my thoughts, for the night before 
I returned to my city home, as we were leaning 
against the window-frame of our bed-room, listening 
the last time for that season to the tumbling, dashing 
water-music, she said, 

“ Enna, dear, it was not spirit and pride that made 
me act so unkindly to Lucien—indeed, it was not. 
But I mistook my feelings for him from the first. I 
fancied I loved him dearly, when I only loved him 
as a sister. Believe me, if that love had existed 
once for him, his foolish infatuation for Kate Bar¬ 
clay would not have been regarded by me one 
moment.” 

Two or three years passed, and Effie still re¬ 
mained unwedded, when, to our delight, Mr. Gray¬ 
son, who had returned from Europe, again addressed 
her. She accepted him; and I was. indeed, happy 
when I officiated as bridesmaid for her. One year 
after that joyous wedding we stood over her bier, 
weeping bitter, bitter tears. We laid her in the 
grave—and the heart-broken mother soon rested 
beside her. Among her papers was a letter directed 
to me; it was written in expectation of death, 
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although -we did not any of us anticipate such a 
calamity. 

“ I am not long for this -world, dear Enna,” she 
wrote, “ I feel I am dying daily; and yet, young as 
I am, it grieves me not, except when I think of the 
sorrow my death will occasion to others. When 
you read this I shall be enveloped in the heavy 
grave-clothes; but then I shall be at rest. Oh! how 
my aching, weary spirit pines for rest. Do not 
fancy that sorrow or disappointment has brought 
me to this. I fancied I loved Lucien Decker fondly, 
devotedly; and how happy was I when under the 
influence of that fancy. That fatal summer, at the 
time of his infatuation for that heartless girl, insen¬ 
sibly a chilling hardness crept over my feelings. 
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I struggled against my awakening; and if Lucien 
had displayed any emotion before his departure, I 
might still have kept up' the happy delusion. But 
in vain, it disappeared, and with it all the beauty of 
life, which increased in weariness from that mo¬ 
ment. I sought for some object of interest—I mar¬ 
ried; but, though my husband has been devoted 
and kind, I weary of existence. Life has no 
interest for me. I hail the approach of death. 
Farewell.” . - 

I read these sad lines with eyes blinded with 
tears; and I could not help thinking how Effie 
had deceived herself; unconsciously she had be¬ 
come a victim of the very pride she had con¬ 
demned. 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 

GABRIELLE J OR, THE SISTERS. 

Those who weep not here, shall weep eternally hereafter 
Ecclesim Grcecm Monument:!. 

Dim voices haunt me from the past—tor the dream 
of life is dreamed, and may now be revealed; the 
dreamer is loitering on the Bier Path leading to the 
green grass mounds, whence mouldering hands seem 
to point upwards and say, “ Look thy last on the 
hlnfi skiers. and come rest with us.” 

I have no happy childhood to recall; for I began 
to thinlc so early, that pain and thought are linked 
together. I had a father, and a sister two years my 
senior; and our home was a small cottage, sur¬ 
rounded by a flower-garden, on the outskirts of a 
town, where the chime of church-bells was distinct¬ 
ly heard. These are sweet, romantic associations; 
but “ garden flowers,” and “ silvery chimes,” and 
“ childhood’s home,” are words which awaken no 
answering chord in my heart—for Reality was stern, 
and Fancy wove no fabric of fairy texture where¬ 
with to cover the naked truth. 

My mother died when I was born; and my father 
was a thin pale man, always wrapped in flannels 
about the head and throat, and moving slowly with 
the aid of a stick. He never breakfasted with us— 
we were kept in the kitchen, to save firing—but he 
came down late in the forenoon, and when it was 
warm and sunshiny he would take a gentle stroll 
into the fields, never townwards. We dined at a 
latB hour, and there were always delicacies for my 
father ; and after dinner he sat over his wine, smok¬ 
ing cigars and reading the newspapers, till it was 
time to go to bed. He took little notice of Gabrielle 
or me, except to command silence, or to send us for 
anything he wanted. There were two parlors in 
the cottage, one at each side of the door ; the furni¬ 
ture was scanty and mean, and the parlor on the 
left-hand side never had a fire in it, for my father 
always inhabited the other. It was bitter cold for 
Gabrielle and me in this left-hand room during the 
winter, for we were often turned in there to amuse 
ourselves ; our sole domestic—an ancient Irish ser¬ 
vitor, retained by my father solely on account of 
her culinary accomplishments—never admitted us 
poor shivering girls into the kitchen when she was 
cooking, for, said Nelly— 

“ If I am teased or narvous I shall, maybe, spoil 
the dinner, and then our lady save us from the 
masther’s growl.” 

No one ever came near us—we seemed utterly 
neglected, and our very existence unknown. The 
house was redolent with the fumes of tobacco, and 
the garden where we played was a wilderness of 
weeds—amongst which roses bloomed in summer, 
and Gabrielle and I watched for their coming with 
delight; those summer roses, on the great tangled 
bushes, were surely more beautiful to us than to 
other and more fortunate children—we gathered and 
preserved each leaf as it fell, and never was fra¬ 
grance so delicious! 

Now it may naturally be supposed, that from 
ignorance our impressions were not painful; but 
from the time when I first began to notice and com¬ 
prehend, I also began to bitterly feel our condition, 
and Gabrielle felt it far more than I did. We knew 
that we were half-starved, half-clad, neglected, un¬ 
loved creatures, and that our parent was a personi¬ 
fication of selfishness. We saw other children, 
prettily dressed, walking past with their mothers or 
nurses—or trotting to school, healthful and happy; 
and our hearts yearned to be like them—yearned 


for a mother’s kiss! Gabrielle was habitually 
Bilent and proud, though often passionate when we 
were at play together; but the outburst was soon 
over, and she hugged me again directly. I early 
learnt to dislike all ugly things from gazing on her 
—her beauty was of a kind to dazzle a child—she 
was so brilliantly fair and colorless, with clustering 
golden hair falling to her waist, and large soft blue 
eyes, which always made me think of heaven and 
the angels; for, thanks to His mercy, I knew of 
them when I was yet a child. 

Of course we were unacquainted with our father’s 
history as we afterwards heard it. He was of a 
decayed but noble family, and—alas! it is a com¬ 
monplace tale—he had ruined his fortunes and 
broken his wife’s heart by gambling. Worse even 
than this, he was irretrievably disgraced and lost 
to society, having been detected as a cheat; and; 
broken down in every sense of the word, with a 
trifling annuity only to subsist on, he lived, as I 
remember him, pampered, luxurious, and utterly 
forgetful of all save self. And, oh! God grant 
there be none—poor or rich, high or low—who can 
repeat the sacred name of “ father” as I do, with¬ 
out an emotion of tenderness, without the slightest 
gossamer thread of love or respect twined around 
the memory to bind the parental benediction thereto. 

Nelly had followed our deceased mother from her 
native isle, for she too was Irish, and clung to our 
father, ministering to his habits and tastes, a good 
deal, I believe, for our sakes, and to keep near us. 
She was a coarse woman; and, unlike her race in 
general, exhibited but few outward demonstrations 
of attachment. When her work was done in the 
evening she sometimes taught us the alphabet and 
to spell words of three letters; the rest we mastered 
for ourselves, and taught each other, and so in 
process of time we were able to read. The like 
with writing: Nelly pointed out the rudiments, and 
Gabrielle, endowed with magical powers of swift 
perception, speedily wrought out lessons both for 
herself and me. The only books in the house were 
a cookery-book; a spelling-book which Nelly bor¬ 
rowed ; a great huge history of England, which 
formed her usual footstool; and an ancient, equally 
large Bible, full of quaint pictures. Would that I 
had the latter, blessed volume, bound in gold now, 
and set with diamonds! A new epoch opened in 
my life. I had already thought, now I understood; 
and the light divine dawned on my soul as Nelly, 
the humble instrument of grace, in simple words 
explained all that was wanting; for our faith is very 
simple, notwithstanding the ineffable glories of 
Jesus and redemption. I dreamed by night of Jesus 
and of angels, and of shepherds watching their flocks 
“ all seated on the groundand I used to ask Nelly 
if she did not think an angel must be just like Ga¬ 
brielle, with shining wings, certainly 1 But Nelly 
would say that Miss Gabrielle was too proud for 
an angel, and never likely to become one unless she 
liked her Bible better; and it was too true that my 
darling sister had not the same love for holy things 
that I had then. She liked to read of Queen Bess 
and bluff King Hal; but when we found our way 
to a church, and heard the chanting, her emotions 
far surpassed mine, and she sobbed outright. At 
length Gabrielle, who had been pondering many 
days without speaking, confided to me her deter¬ 
mination to ask our father to send us to school. 

“ Why should I not ask him, Ruth!” she said. 
“ I wonder we never thought of it before—only he 
is always poorly, or smoking, or drinking.” 

I observed her beautiful lip curl as she spoke in 
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a contemptuous tone, and I thought that Jesus taught 
not so; but I feared to speak—so I wept, and knelt 
down alone and prayed for my sister. 

> Gabrielle did ask him, and my father laid down 
his paper, and took the cigar from his mouth, gaz¬ 
ing in dull amazement at the speaker; but I saw 
his gaze become more earnest and observant as he 
said— 

“ Why, girl, how old are you?” 

“ 1 was thirteen last month,” replied Gabrielle. 

“ You are a monstrous tall girl of your age, then, 
I declare; and you have learnt to read from Nelly, 
haven’t you?” 

“ Yes, we have.” was the quiet reply; “ but we 
wish to learn something more than that.” 

“ Then you must go to some charity school, miss, 
for I have no money to pay for such nonsense; you 
can read and write and sew, and what more would 
you have? Pass the claret nearer, and reach me 
those cigars; and take yourselves off, for my head 
is splitting.” 

I nTust draw a'veil over Gabrielle’s passion when 
we were alone. 

“ It is not for myself only that I sorrow,” she 
exclaimed, as her sobs subsided; “ but you, poor, 
little, delicate thing, with your lameness, what is 
to become of you in the big world, if you are left 
alone? You cannot be a servant; and what are we 
to do without education ? for Neily has told me our 
father’s income dies with him.” 

Her expressions were incoherent; and when I 
tried to comfort her, by assurances that the blessed 
Saviour cared for the fatherless, she turned away 
and left me. So ended the first and last applica¬ 
tion to our parent. 

When I remember Gabrielle’s career from that 
period to her sixteenth year, I much marvel at the 
precocity of intellect she exhibited, and the powers 
of mind with which she was endowed. We had 
no money to procure books—no means to purchase 
even the commonest necessaries of clothing, which 
too often made us ashamed to appear in church. 
But suddenly Gabrielle seemed to become a woman, 
and I her trusting child. She was silent and cold ; 
but not sullen or cold to me, though her mouth be¬ 
came compressed as if from bitter thought, and 
never lost that expression again, save when she 
smiled. Oh, that sunny smile of radiant beauty! 
I see it now—I see it now! I tried to win her, by 
coaxing and fondling, to read the Holy Book ; but 
Gabrielle said we were outcasts, and deserted by 
God. When I heard that, my wan cheeks burned 
with indignation, and I exclaimed, “ You are 
wicked to say so;” but Gabrielle was not angry, 
for tears stood in her eyes as she fixed them on me, 
whispering— 

“ Poor little cripple—sweet, gentle, loving sis¬ 
ter—the angels that whisper these good things to 
you pass me over. I hear them not, Ruth.” 

“ Sister, sister, they speak, and you will not 
hear; do you think the stupid, lame Ruth is favored 
beyond the clever, the beautiful, the noble Gabri¬ 
elle?” 

Then with an outburst of passionate love she 
would take me in her arms, and weep long and 
bitterly. I knew that I could not enter into the 
depths of her feelings, but I comprehended her 
haughty bearing and scornful glances; for -the 
neighbors looked at us pitifully, and Gabrielle 
writhed beneath it; child as she was, there was 
something awful and grand in her lonely majesty 
of demeanor. Her self-denying, constant devotion 
towards me—often ailing and pining as I was—I 


| repaid by an affection which I am sure is quite 
different from that entertained by sisters happily 
placed for each other; Gabrielle was as mothei 
and sister, and friend and nurse, and playmate, ali 
in one to me. She, and the bright young roses ir 
our neglected garden, were the only two beautifu; 
creations I had ever seen. It was well for me, ir 
my childish simplicity, that I knew not the wrecli 
of mind—the waste of brilliant powers for want of 
cultivation—of which Gabrielle was the victim; 
but she knew it, brooded over it, and the festering 
poison of hatred and contempt changed her inno- 
cent;%ffectionate nature, towards all created things, 
except her own and only sister. 

We never wearied of listening to Nelly’s accounts 
of the former grandeur of our maternal ancestors, 
intermixed with wild legends of chivalrous love 
and gallant daring. She told us, too, of our ancient 
blood on the father’s side, and that we were the 
great grandchildren of a belted earl. Gabrielle’s 
pale cheeks flushed not—her eyes were downcast; 
but I knew the sufferings of the proud, beautiful 
girl. I too, humble as I was, felt what we were 
—what we ought to have been ; and the blood of 
the De Courcys and O’Briens mounted to my throb¬ 
bing temples. 

Gabrielle was a lady—a lady in each action, 
word, and look; poorly and insufficiently clad, bet 
tall, graceful form bore the unmistakable mark of 
hereditary breeding, which neither poverty nor 
neglect could eradicate. It was not her exceeding 
loveliness which alone attracted observation, but it 
was a refinement and elegance which no education 
can bestow—it, was Nature’s stamp on one of her 
most peerless and exquisite productions. One 
evening, when we had been listening to Nelly’s 
discourse by the kitchen fire, a sudden and nefv 
thought took hold of my imagination, nor could I 
rest until I had imparted it to Gabrielle. It was 
this—that she might marry some great, rich man, 
and so release us from want and privation ; for, of 
course, my home would always be with her ! 

Gabrielle looked gravely on my upturned face as 
I knelt beside her, and confided this “ new plan.” 

“ Ruth,” she said, “ you are a wise and a sin¬ 
gular child, and you deserve to be trusted. I mean 
to become a rich man’s wife if I have the opportu¬ 
nity ; but how it is to be brought about, your good 
book, perhaps, may tell.” 

“ Oh, darling !” I cried, “ do not smile so scorn¬ 
fully when you speak of that blessed, dear book; it 
would comfort and lead you, indeed it would, if 
you would but open and read its pages.” 

“Well, well, Parson Ruth,” she cried, laugh¬ 
ing, “ that will do. When the rich man comes 
down from the clouds to make me his bride, 1 
promise you I ’ll have a book bound in gold like 
that; and you shall be educated, my darling Ruth, 
as the daughters of the De Courcys ought to be, 
and you shall forget that we have no father, no 
mother.” 

“ Forget our father?” said I. “ Never, never!” 

Gabrielle was terribly shaken and agitated ; lit¬ 
tle more than a child in years, injustice and sorrow 
had taught her the emotions of age, yet she was a 
guileless child in the world’s ways, as events soon 
proved. 

We used to ramble out into the adjacent mead¬ 
ows, and doubtless our roamings would have ex¬ 
tended far and wide, had not my lameness precluded 
much walking, and Gabrielle never had a thought 
of leaving me. So we were contented to saunter 
by a shining stream that meandered amid tbe rich 
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pasture-land near our home; this stream was fre¬ 
quented by those fortunate anglers only who obtained 
permission from the lady of the manor to fish in 
it, and this permit was not lavishly bestowed, conse¬ 
quently our favorite haunt was usually a solitary 
one. But soon after Gabrielle had completed her 
sixteenth year we noted a sickly youth, who patient¬ 
ly pursued his quiet sport by the hour together, and 
never looked round as we passed and repassed him. 
Some trifling “ chance” (as it is called) led to his 
thanking Gabrielle for assisting to disentangle his 
line, which had caught amid the willow branches 
overhanging the water; the same “ chance” caused 
him to observe his beautiful assistant, and I saw 
his start of surprise and admiration. He was a 
silly-looking lad, we thought, dressed like a gen¬ 
tleman, and behaving as one ; and he was never 
absent now from the meadows when we were there. 
He always bowed, and often addressed some pass¬ 
ing observation to us, but timidly and respectfully, 
for Gabrielle was a girl to command both homage 
and respect. She pitied the lonely, pale young 
man, who seemed so pleased to find any one to 
speak to, and exhibited such extraordinary patience 
and perseverance, for he never caught a fish that 
we saw. Through the medium of a gossip of 
Nelly, who was kitchen-maid at the principal inn, 
we ascertained that our new acquaintance was stay¬ 
ing there for his health’s benefit, and for the pur¬ 
pose of angling ; that his name was Erminstoun, 
only son of the rich Mr. Erminstoun, banker, of 

T-. Nelly’s gossip had a sister who lived at 

Erminstoun Hall, so there was no doubt about the 
correctness of the information, both as regarded 
Mr. Thomas Erminstoun's identity, and the enor¬ 
mous wealth of which it was said his father was 
possessed. The informant added, that poor Mr. 
Thomas was a leelle soft, maybe, but the idol of his 
parent; and that he squandered “ money like noth¬ 
ing,” “ being a generous, open-handed, good young 
gentleman.” 

1 observed a great change in Gabrielle’s manner, 
after hearing this, towards her admirer—for so he 
must be termed—as admiration was so evident in 
each word and look ; by and by Gabrielle went out 
alone—there was no one to question or rebuke her; 
and in six weeks from the day that Mr. Thomas 
ErminsLoun first saw her she became his wife. 
Yes, startling as it appears, it all seemed very nat¬ 
ural and simple of accomplishment then ; early one 
brilliant summer morning, Gabrielle woke me, and 
bade me rise directly, as she wished to confide some¬ 
thing of great importance, which was about to take 
place in a few hours. Pale, but composed, she pro¬ 
ceeded to array herself and me in plain white robes 
and straw bonnets, new, and purely white, yet 
perfectly simple and inexpensive, though far better 
than the habiliments we had been accustomed to 
wear. Gabrielle took them from a box, which 
must have come when I was sleeping; and when 
our toilet was completed, I compared her in my 
own mind to one of those young maidens whom I 
had seen in the church when bands of fair creatures 
were assembled fur confirmation. She looked not 
like a bride —there was no blushing, no trembling; 
but a calm self-possession, and determination of 
purpose, which awed me. 

“ My wise little sister Ruth,” she said, “ l am 

f oing to bo married this morning to Mr. Thomas 
Irminstoun, at-church. You are my brides¬ 

maid, and the clerk gives me away. I shall not 
como back here any more, for a chaise and four 
waits in Yarrow Wood to convey us away directly 


after our marriage. You will come home, darling, 
and take off your marriage apparel to appear before 
him; and as 1 do not often dine with him, and he 
never asks for me, I shall not be missed. So say 
nothing—Nelly’s tongue is lied—fear not her. Be 
patient, beloved one, till yon hear from me; bright 
days are coming, Ruth, and we do not part for 
long.” 

Here she wept, oh, so bitterly, I thought she 
would die. Amazed and trembling, I ventured to 
ask if she loved Mr. Thomas Erminstoun belter 
than me, for jealousy rankled, and at fourteen I 
knew nothing of love. 

“Love him!" she cried vehemently, clasping 
her hands wildly ; “1 love only you on earth, my 
Ruth, my sister. He is a fool; and I marry him 
to save you and myself from degradation and mis¬ 
ery. He buys me with his wealth. I am little 
more than sixteen”—she hung down her lovely 
head, poor thing—“ but I am old in sorrow; I am 
hardened in sin, for I am about to commit a great 
sin. I vow to love, where I despise; to obey, 
when I mean to ride; and to honor, when 1 hold 
the imbecile youth in utter contempt!” 

Yain were supplications and prayers to wait. 
Gabrielle led me away to the meadows, where a 
fly was in waiting, which conveyed us to the 
church. 1 saw her married; I signed something 
in a great book; I felt her warm tears and em¬ 
braces, and I knew that Mr. Thomas Erminstoun 
kissed me too, as he disappeared with Gabrielle, 
and the clerk placed me in the fly alone, which put 
me down in the same place, in the quiet meadows 
by the shining water. I sat down and wept till I 
became exhausted. Was this all a dream? Had 
Gabrielle really gone? My child-sister married? 
Become rich and great? But I treasured her 
words, hurried home, and put on my old dark 
dress; and Nelly said not a word. Mr. Thomas 
Erminstoun’s gold had secured her silence; and 
she was to “ know nothing,” but to take care of 
me for the present. 

Ere my father retired to rest that night, a letter 
was brought addressed to him. I never knew the 
contents, but it was from Gabrielle and Gabrielle’s 
husband. I did not see him again for some days, 
and then he never looked at me; and strange, 
strange it seemed, Gabrielle had disappeared like a 
snow wreath, in silence, in mystery; and I ex¬ 
claimed in agony—“ Was there ever anything like 
this in the world before?” 

******* 

My father made himself acquainted with the po¬ 
sition of the young man whom his daughter had 
gone off with, and also of the legality of their mar¬ 
riage; that ascertained satisfactorily, he sank into 
the same hopeless slothfulneBS and indolence a3 
heretofore, dozing life away, and considering he 
had achieved a prodigious labor in making the 
necessary inquiries. 

Very soon after this I had my first letter—doubly 
dear and interesting because it was from Gabrielle. 
The inn servant brought it under pretext of visiting 
Nelly, so my father knew nothing about it. Ah, 
that first letter! shall I ever forget how 1 bathed 
it with my tears, and covered it with kisses ? It 
was short, and merely said they were in lodgings 
for the present, because Mr. Erminstoun had not 
yet forgiven his son ; not a word about her happi¬ 
ness ; not a word of her husband; but she concluded 
by saying, “ that very soon she hoped to send for 
her darling Ruth—never to be parted more.” 

I know that my guardian angel whispered the 
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thoughts that now came into my head as I read and 
pondered; because I had prayed to be led as a 
sheep by the shepherd, being but a simple, weakly 
child. I determined on two things—to show the 
letter I had received from Gabrielie to my father, 
for conscience loudly whispered concealment was 
wrong; and never to quit him, because the time 
might come when he, perhaps, would require, or 
be glad of my attendance. I felt quite happy after 
forming these resolutions on my knees; and I 
wrote to Gabrielie telling her of them. I know not 
if my father observed what I said, but he took no 
notice, for he was half asleep and smoking; so I 
left the letter beside him, as I ever did afterwards, 
for I often heard from my beloved sister; and oh ! 
but it was hard to resist her entreaties that I would 
come to her—that it was for my sake as well as 
her own she had taken so bold a step; and that 
now she had a pleasant home for me, and I refused. 
It was hard to refuse ; but God was with me, or I 
never could have had strength of myself to perse¬ 
vere in duty, and “ deny myself When Gabrielie 
found arguments and entreaties vain, she gave way 
to bursts of anguish that nearly overcame ifie ; but 
when “ I was weak, then I was strong,” and I 
clasped my precious Bible, and told her I dared not 
leave my father. 

Then came presents of books, and all kinds of 
beautiful and useful things, to add to my comfort 
or improvement. Gabrielie told me they were 
settled in a pretty cottage near the Hall, and that 
Mr. Erminstoun had forgiven his son. Mr. Er- 
minstoun was a widower, and had five daughters 
by a former marriage—Gabrielle’s husband being 
the only child of his second union; the Misses 
Erminstoun were all flourishing in single blessed¬ 
ness, and were known throughout the country-side 
as the “ proud Miss Erminstouns.” These ladies 
were tall, and what some folks call “ dashing 
women;” wearing high feathers, bright colors, 
and riding hither and thither in showy equipages, 
or going to church on the Sabbath with a footman 
following their solemn and majestic approach to the 
house of prayer, carrying the richly-emblazoned 
books of these “ miserable sinners.” 

How I pined to hear from Gabrielie that she was 
happy, and cherished by her new connections ; that 
she was humbled also, in some measure—abashed 
at the bold step she had taken. So young—so fair 
—so determined. I trembled, girl as I was, when 
I thought that God’s wrath might fall on her dear ; 
head, and chasten her rebellious spirit. 

Six months subsequent to Gabrielle’s departure 
our father died, after but a few days severe suffer¬ 
ing. Hying, he took my hand and murmured— j 
“ Good child!” and those precious words fell as a 
blessing on my soul; and I know he listened to the 
prayers which God put into my heart to make for 
his departing spirit. I mourned for the dead, be¬ 
cause he was my father and I his child. 

#*##### 

Nelly accompanied me to my sister’s home; and 
fairyland seemed opening to my view when X em¬ 
braced Gabrielie once more. What a pleasant 
home it was!—a cottage, not much larger than the 
one I had left—but how different! Elegance and 
comfort were combined ; and when I saw the rare 
exotics in the tasteful conservatory I remembered 
the roses in our wilderness. Ah, I doubt if we 
ever valued flowers as we did those precious dewy 
buds. Wood End Cottage stood on the brow of a 
hill, commanding a fair prospect of sylvan quietude; 
the old parsonage was adjacent, inhabited by a 


bachelor curate, “ poor and pious,” the church 
tower peeping forth from a clump of trees. The 
peal of soft bells in that mouldering tower seemed 
to me like unearthly music; my heart thrilled as I 
heard their singular, melancholy chime. There 
were fine monuments within the church, and it had 
a superb painted window, on which the sun always 
cast its last gleams during the hours of summer¬ 
evening service. 

My brother-in-law, Mr. Thomas Erminstoun, 
was paler and thinner than when I had seen him 
last, and I was shocked and alarmed at his appear¬ 
ance. His love for Gabrielie amounted to idolatry; 
and for her sake he loved and cherished me. She 
was colder and haughtier in manner than ever, re¬ 
ceiving passively all the devoted tenderness lavished 
by her husband. This pained me sadly; for though 
he was assuredly simple, there was an earnest 
truthfulness and kindliness about him, which won 
on the affections amazingly. He would speak to 
me of Gabrielie by the hour together, with ever- 
increasing delight; we both marvelled at her sur¬ 
passing beauty, which each week became more 
angelic and pure in character. 

On me alone all my sister’s caresses were be¬ 
stowed ; all the pent-up love of a passionate nature 
found vent in my arms, which were twined around 
her with strange enthusiastic love ; therefore it was 
her faults occasioned me such agony—for I could 
not but see them—and I alone, of all the world, 
knew her noble nature—knew what she “ might 
have been.” I told her that I expected to have 
found her cheerful now she had a happy home of 
her own. 

“Happy! cheerful!” she cried, sadly. “A 
childhood such as mine was flings dark shadows 
over all futurity, Ruth.” 

“ Oh speak not so, beloved !” I replied ; “ have 
you not a good husband, your error mercifully 
forgiven? are you not surrounded by blessings?” 

“ And dependent,” she answered, bitterly. 

“ But dependent on your husband, as the Bible 
says every woman should be.” 

“ And my husband is utterly dependent on his 
father, Ruth ; he has neither ability nor health to 
help himself, and on his father he depends for our 
bread. I have but exchanged one bondage for 
another ; and all my hope is now centred in you, 
dearest, to educate you—to render you independent 
of this cold, hard world.” 

“ Why, Gabrielie,” I said, “ you are not seven¬ 
teen yet—it is not too late, is it, for you also to be 
educated?” 

“ Too late, too late,” answered Gabrielie, 
mournfully. “Listen, wise Ruth, I shall be a 
mother soon ; and to my child, if it is spared, and 
to you, I devote myself. You have seen the Misses 
Erminstoun—you have seen vulgarity, insolence, 
and absurd pretension ; they have taunted me with 
my ignorance, and I will not change it now. The 
blood of the De Courcys and O'Briens has made me 
a lady; and all the wealth of the Indies cannot 
make them so. No, Ruth, I will remain in igno¬ 
rance, and yet tower above them, high as the clouds 
above the dull earth, in innate superiority and 
power of mind!” 

“ Oh, my sister,” I urged timidly, “ it is not 
well to think highly of one’s self—the Bible teaches 
not so.” 

“Ruth! Ruth!” she exclaimed, impatiently, 
“ it is not that I think highly of myself, as you well 
know ; you well know with what anguish I have 
deplored our wants ; it is pretension I despise, and 
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*nse above; talent, and learning, and virtue, and 
nobleness, that I revere, and could worship 1” 

“ But, beloved, 55 1 urged, “ people may be very 
rind and good, without being so mighty clever. 55 

“ The Erminstouns female are not kind, are not 
good,” she haughtily replied ; “ the Erminstouns 
male are fools ! Ruth, I have changed one bondage 
for another, and the sins of the father fall on the 
innocent child. I have changed starvation, and 
cold, and degradation, for hateful dependence on 
<.he vulgar and despised. Woe is me, woe is me! 
tf I can but save you, my sister, and make you in¬ 
dependent, I can bear my lot.” 

My education commenced, and they called me a 
“wise child;” every one was kind to the poor 
cripple, even the “ proud Miss Erminstouns,” who 
cast envious and disdainful glances on my beautiful 
sister, which she repaid with unutterable scorn— 
silent, but sure. Oh, how I prayed Gabrielle to 
try and win their love; to read her Bible, and 
therein find that “a kind word turneth away wrath 
but Gabrielle was proud as Lucifer, and liked not 
to read of humility and forbearance. I found a 
zealous friend and instructor in Mr. Dacre, the 
“poor, pious curate he was a college friend of 
my brother-in-law, and a few years his senior. I 
felt assured that Mr, Dacre thought Mr. Thomas’ 
life a very precarious one, from the way in which 
he spoke to him on religious subjects, and the 
anxiety he evinced as to his spiritual welfare. Mr. 
Dacre used also to call me his “ wise little friend 
and we were wont to speak of passages in the book 
I loved best. What thought I of him! Why, 
eometimes in my own mind I would compare him 
to an apostle—St. Paul, for instance—sincere, 
learned, and inspired; but then St. Paul haunted 
my day-dreams as a reverend gentleman with a 
beard and flowing robes, while Mr. Dacre was 
young, handsome, and excessively neat in his eccle¬ 
siastical costume and appointments generally. Mr. 
Dacre had serious dark eyes—solemn eyes they 
were, in my estimation, but the very sweetest smile 
in the world ; and one of the Misses Erminstoun 
seemed to think so too; but people said that the 
pious young minister was vowed to celibacy. 

There was also another frequent visitor at Ermin¬ 
stoun Hall, who not seldom found his way to Wood 
End Cottage; and this was no less a personage 
than Lord Treherne, who resided at Treherne Ab¬ 
bey in princely magnificence, and had lately become 
a widower. This nobleman was upwards of sixty, 
stately, cold, and reserved in manner, and rarely 
warmed into a smile, except in contemplation of 
woman’s beauty; of which, indeed, he was an 
enthusiastic admirer. The late Lady Treherne 
Ttad presented her lord with no family; and the 
disappointment was bitterly felt by Lord Treherne, 
who most ardently desired an heir to succeed to his 
ancient title and immense possessions. It was 
rumored abroad that the eldest Miss Erminstoun 
was likely to become the favored lady on whom his 
lordship’s second choice might fall; she was still a 
handsome woman, and as cold and haughty as Lord 
Treherne himself; but, notwithstanding her smiles 
;and encouragement, the ancient cavalier in search 
of a bride did not propose. Nay, on the contrary, 
( he evinced considerable interest in Mr. Thomas 
Erminstoun’s failing health ; he was the poor young 
gentleman’s god-father, and it seemed not improba¬ 
ble that, in the event of his lordship dying childless, 
his godson might inherit a desirable fortune. Rare 
iruits and flowers arrived in profusion from the 
Abbey ; and my lord showed great interest in my 


progreas, while Gabrielle treated him with far mor6 
freedom than she did any one else, and seemed 
pleased and gratified by his fatherly attentions. 

At length the time arrived when Gabrielle became 
the mother of as lovely a babe as ever entered this 
world of woe ; and it was a fair and touching sight 
to behold the young mother caressing her infant 
daughter. I have often wondered that I felt no 
pangs of jealousy, for the beauteous stranger‘more 
than divided my sister’s love for me—she engaged 
it nearly all; and there was something fearful and 
sublime in the exceeding idolatry of Gabrielle for 
her sweet baby. Self was immolated altogether ; 
and when she hung over the baby’s couch each 
night, watching its happy, peaceful slumbers, it 
was difficult to say which of the twain was the 
more beautiful. Repose marked the countenance 
of each—Gabrielle’s was imbued with the heavenly 
repose of parental love. 

In less than twelve months after its birth, that 
poor baby was fatherless. I had anticipated and 
foreseen this calamity; and Gabrielle conducted 
herself, as I believed she would, without hypocrisy, 
but with serious propriety. Sad scenes followed 
this solemn event; the Misses Erminstoun wished 
to take her child from Gabrielle, to bring it up at 
the Hall. Mr. Erminstoun urged her compliance, 
and recommended my sister to seek “ a situation” 
for me, as “ he had already so expensive an estab¬ 
lishment to keep up; and, now poor Thomas was 
gone, there was really no occasion for Wood End 
Cottage to be on his hands. Gabrielle must find a 
home in some farm-house.” 

•All this came about in a few months, from one 
thing to another ; and the young widow, who had 
been ever hated as a wife, was grudged her daily 
support by her deceased husband’s family. “ Give 
up her child!” Gabrielle only laughed when they 
spoke of that; but her laugh rings in my ears yet! 
though it was as soft and musical as the old church 
bells. 

We left Wood End Cottage, and found refuge in 
a retired farm-house, as Mr. Erminstoun proposed ; 
but we were together ; and there were many who 
cried “ shame” on the rich banker, for thus casting 
oft*his daughter-in-law and his grandchild. Small 
was the pittance he allowed for our subsistence; 
and the Misses Erminstoun never noticed Gabrielle 
on her refusal to part with the child. “ She was 
not fit,” they bruited about, “ to bring up their 
poor brother’s daughter. She was ignorant, un¬ 
educated, and unamiable, besides being basely un¬ 
grateful for kindness lavished ; she had a cold 
heart and repellant manner, which had steeled their 
sympathies towards her.” They thought them¬ 
selves ill-used at Erminstoun Hall; and the five 
Misses Erminstoun regarded Gabrielle and her 
poor little daughter as mere interlopers, who were 
robbing them of their father’s money. 

Well might Gabrielle teay—“ I have changed one 
bondage for another !” but I never heard her repeat 
that now. She was silent, even to me. No mur¬ 
mur escaped her lips ; and what she felt or suffered 
I knew not. Little Ella was a pale flower, like 
her mother; hut as similar to the parent rose as an 
opening rosebud. 

“What could I do!” were the words I was 
continually repeating to myself. “ I must not bo 
an added burden to Mr. Erminstoun. I have 
already profited by my sister’s union with his son, 
by having gratefully received instruction in various 
branches of learning, and can I not do something 
for myself!” What this something was to be, I 
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could not define. My lameness precluded active 
employment, and I waB too young to become a 
“ companion.” I confided my thoughts and wishes 
to Mr. Dacre, who often visited us, speaking words 
of balm and consolation to the afflicted. Gabrielle 
listened to his words, as she never had done to 
mine; and he could reprove, admonish, exhort, or 
cheer, when all human hope seemed deserting us. 
For where were we to look for a shelter, should it 
please Mr. Erminstoun to withdraw his allowance, 
to force Gabrielle to abandon her child to save it 
from want? I verily believe, bad it not been for 
that precious babe, she would have begged her 
bread, and suffered me to do so, rather than be 
dependent on the scantily-doled-out bounty of Mr. 
JErminstoun. 

During the twelve months that elapsed after her 
husband’s death there was a “great calm” over 
Gabrielle—a tranquillity, like that exhibited by an 
individual walking in sleep. I had expected de¬ 
spair and passion when her lofty spirit was thus 
trampled to the dust; but no, as I have said, she 
was strangely tranquil—strangely silent. There 
was no resignation—that is quite another.thing; 
and, except when my sister listened to Mr. Dacre, 
she never read her Bible, or suffered me to read it 
to her; but his deep, full, rich voice, inexpressibly 
touching and sweet in all its modulations, ever won 
her wrapt undivided attention. She attended the 
church where he officiated; and though the Er¬ 
minstoun s had a sumptuously-decorated pew there, 
it was not to that the young widow resorted; she 
sat amid the poor in the aisle, beneath a magnifi¬ 
cent monument of the Treherne family, where the 
glorious sunset rays, streaming through the illumi¬ 
nated window, fell full upon her clustering golden 
hair and downcast eyes. There was pride in this, 
not humility; and Gabrielle deceived herself, as, 
with a quiet grace peculiarly her own, she glided 
to her lowly seat, rejecting Lord Trelierne’s prof¬ 
fered accommodation, ae he courteously stood with 
his pew door open, bowing to the fair creature as 
if she had been a queen. The five Misses Ermin¬ 
stoun knelt on their velvet cushions, arrayed in 
feathers and finery, and strong in riches and world¬ 
ly advantages; but my pale sister, in her coarsely- 
fashioned mourning garb, seated on a bench, and 
kneeling on the stone, might have been taken for 
the regal lady, and they her plebeian attendants. 

Spiteful glances they cast towards Gabrielle, 
many a time and oft, when my Lord Treherne so 
pointedly paid his respectful devoirs; and there 
was as much pride and haughtiness in Gabrielle’s 
heart as in theirs. Poor thing! she said truly, 
that “early shadows had darkened her soul,” and 
what had she left but pride? Not an iota of 
woman’s besetting littleness had my sister—noble, 
generous, self-denying, devoted where she loved ; 
her sweetness had been poisoned, nor had she 
sought that fountain of living water which alone 
can purify such bitterness. Gentle in manner, 
pure in heart, affectionate in disposition, Gabrielle’s 
pride wrought her misery. Lord Treherne never 
came in person to our humble home—he had but 
once paid his respects to Gabrielle since her 
widowhood ; but the rarest exotics continued to 
decorate our poor room, constantly replenished 
from Treherne Abbey, and sent with his lordship’s 
card by a confidential domestic. He was always 
at churen now, and people remarked “ how pious 
my lord had latterly become.” I was far too 
young and inexperienced then to understand or 
appreciate this delicacy and propriety on Lord Tre- 


herne’s part. But Mr. Dacre understood it; nor 
would he have intruded on our privacy, save in hia 
ministerial capacity, and forthepurposeofaidingand 
assisting me in the studies I endeavored to pursue. 
There was a “ halo of sanctity” around Mr. Dacre, 
which effectually precluded any approach to free¬ 
dom or frivolous conversation, in any society 
wherein he might be placed. He gave the tone to 
that society, and the gay and dashing Misses Er¬ 
minstoun became subdued in his presence; while 
Lord Treherne, with excellent taste, not only 
showed the outward respect due to Mr. Dacre’s 
sacred and high office, but the regard which his 
personal qualities deserved. 

I have often looked back on that time immediate¬ 
ly after my brother-in-law’s decease, with wonder 
at our serenity—nay, almost contentment and hap¬ 
piness ; despite the anguish and humiliation I knew 
Gabrielle must endure, her smile was ever beautiful 
and sweet, and illumined our poor home with the 
sunshine of heaven. Our baby was, I think I may 
say, almost equally dear to us both—it had two 
mothers, Gabrielle said; and what, with nursing 
the darling little thing, and learning my lessons, 
and Mr. Dacre’s visits, time flew rapidly. 

On the appearance of each fresh token of Lord 
Treherne’s remembrance, I observed an expression 
flit across my sister’s face which I could not define; 
it was of triumph and agony combined, and she 
always flew to her baby, clasping it convulsively 
to her bosom, and whispering words of strange 
import. On Mr. Dacre’s expressive, serious coun¬ 
tenance, also, I noticed passing clouds, as Gabrielle 
bestowed enthusiastic admiration on the superb 
exotics. Why this was I could by no means 
satisfactorily decide, as Mr. Dacre, so kind and 
generous,,must approve the disinterested delicacy 
exhibited by Lord Treherne, in his offerings to the 
fatherless and widow. But the disinterestedness 
of my lord’s attentions was a myth which I soon 
discarded ; for in twelve months subsequent to Mr. 
Thomas Erminstoun’s decease, a letter from Tre¬ 
herne Abbey was brought to Gabrielle, sealed with 
the armorial bearings of the Trehernes, and signed 
by the present representative of that noble race. 
We were seated at our fireside, busy with domestic 
needlework, and I saw Gabrielle’s hands tremble 
as she opened it, while that strange, wild expres¬ 
sion of triumph and pain flitted more than once 
over her face as she perused the missive. She 
silently gave it to me, and with amazement I read 
its contents—such an idea had never once entered 
my simple brain. Lord Treherne made Gabrielle 
an offer of his hand and heart, signifying that if she 
would graciously incline her ear to his suit, a 
brilliant destiny awaited her infant daughter—on 
whom, and on its lovely mother, the most munifi¬ 
cent settlements should be made. I laughed heart¬ 
ily as I read his lordship’s rhapsodies, becoming a 
young lover; and I said, returning the epistle to 
Gabrielle, “ What a pity, dearest, that we cannot 
have such a noble father for our little Ella!” the 
possibility of Gabrielle’s marrying a man of nearly 
seventy never entered into my calculations for a 
moment. Therefore my astonishment was over¬ 
whelming when she seriously answered— 

“ Why cannot Lord Treherne be a father to my 
child, Ruth?” 

“ Because, dearest, you could not marry him— 
he is so old.” 

“ But I mean to marry him, Ruth; could you 
doubt it? Could I have lived on as I have done 
without prophetic hope to support me? Think 
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you, if Lord Treherne were double the age, I would 
refuse rank, wealth, and power? Oh, Ruth, were 
I alone it might be different!” She spoke in a 
tone of suppressed anguish and passionate regret. 
41 But look on her,” pointing to the sleeping cherub, 
41 for her sake I would immolate myself on any 
altar of sacrifice. Her fate shall be a brighter one 
than her mother’s—if that mother has power to 
save and to bless! She must not be doomed to 
poverty or dependence. No, no! I give her a 
father who can restore in her the ancient glories of 
our race ; for my Ella is a descendant of the chiv¬ 
alrous O’Briens and the noble De Courcys.” 

44 And of the Erminstonns of Erminstoun Hall,” 
I gently suggested, for Gabrielle was greatly ex¬ 
cited. 

“ Name them not, Ruth ; name them not, if you 
love me. To change their hated name, what would 
I not do?” 

Alas! thought I, you are deceiving yourself, my 
poor sister, in this supposed immolation on an altar 
of sacrifice; it is not for your child’s sake alone, 
though you fancy so. But Blanche Erminstoun 
will be disappointed, revenge obtained, and pride 
amply gratified, and truly “the heart is deceitful 
above all things.” 

Mr. Dacre entered the apartment as Gabrielle 
ceased speaking, for we had not heard his modest 
signal, and he was unannounced. My sister colored 
to the very temples on seeing the young pastor, and 
her hands trembled in the vain endeavor to fold 
Lord Treherne’s letter, which at length she impa¬ 
tiently crushed together. I heard a half-smothered 
hysterical sob, as, with a faltering voice, she bade 
our guest 41 Good evening.” Ah! when the heart 
is aching and throbbing with agony, concealed and 
suppressed, it requires heroic self-command to de¬ 
scend to the common places of this workaday world ; 
but women early learn to conceal and subdue their 
feelings, when premature sorrows have divided them 
from real or pretended sympathies. I read my sis¬ 
ter’s heart, I knew her secret, and 1 inwardly mur¬ 
mured, 44 Alas for woman’s love, it is cast aside!” 
# -* # # # 

My sister’s marriage with Lord Treherne was a 
strictly private one (Gabrielle had stipulated for 
this); his lordship’s chaplain performed the cere¬ 
mony. My thoughts reverted to Gabrielle’s first 
marriage, when the clerk gave her away and she 
was clad in muslin ; now she was arrayed in satin 
and glittering with gems, and a peer of the realm, 
an old friend of the bridegroom, gave her lily hand 
at the altar to her noble lover. Twice she was 
forsworn ; but the desecration to her soul was not 
so great on the first as on the present occasion, for 
then her heart was still her own; while now, alas 
for woman’s love, it was cast aside! 

In a few weeks after the marriage we all de¬ 
parted for the continent, where we remained for the 
six following years, Gabrielle and myself receiving 
instructions in every accomplishment suitable to our 
position. It was charming to witness with what 
celerity my beautiful sister acquired everything she 
undertook, for she was as anxious as her lord to 
adorn the high station to which she now belonged. 
Wherever we went the fame of Lady Treherne’s 
beauty went with us, while her fascination of man¬ 
ner and highbred elegance perfectly satisfied her 
fasridious husband that he had made a wise and 
prudent choice. There was one drawback to his 
lordship’s perfect contentment, and this was the 
absence of the much-wished-for heir, for Gabrielle 
presented no children to her husband; and our 


little Ella, a fairy child of brilliant gifts, and almost 
superhuman loveliness, became as necessary to Lord 
Treherne’s happiness as she was to her doting 
mother’s. It was settled, ere we returned to Eng¬ 
land, that Ella was to drop the name of Erminstoun, 
and, as Lord Treherne’s acknowledged heiress, 
legal forms were to be immediately adopted in 
order to ratify the change of name to that of the 
family appellation of the Trehernes. 

With a murmur of grateful feeling I saw Gabri¬ 
elle kneel beside her aged husband, and thank him 
fondly for this proof of regard ; triumph sparkled in 
her eyes, and Lord Treherne laid his hand on her 
fair head, blessing her as he did so. She had made 
him a good wife, in every sense of the term ; he 
never forgot that her blood equalled his own. 
But Gabrielle did, for that very reason ; her grat¬ 
itude made her humble towards him, because he 
was humble towards her ; nor did Lord Treherne 
ever cease to think that Gabrielle had conferred a 
favor in marrying him. 

A succession of fetes and entertainments were 
given at Treherne Abbey after our return, and 
Gabrielle was the star on whom all gazed with de¬ 
lighted admiration. All the country families flocked 
to pay their homage, but the Erminstonns came not 
until Lady Treherne extended a hand of welcome 
to her first husband’s family ; she was too exalted, 
both in station and mind, to cherish the pitiful re¬ 
membrances of their former unkind ness. There were 
but two Misses Erminstoun now, the others were 
well married (according to the world’s notion, that 
is) ; and the youngest, who had not given up hopes 
of yet becoming Mrs. Dacre, had transformed her¬ 
self into a nun-like damsel, something between a 
Sister of Charity and a Quakeress in exterior: 
perhaps Mr. Dacre read the interior too well, and, 
notwithstanding the lady’s assiduous visits to the 
poor, and attendance on the charity-schools, and 
regular loud devotions at church, Mr. Dacre re¬ 
mained obdurate and wedded to celibacy. It might 
be that he disapproved of the marriage of the 
clergy, but I think he was at one time vulnerable 
on that point. 

How delighted I was to see him once more, to 
hear him call me his? 44 wise little friend,” with his 
former sweet smile and affectionate manner! Six 
years had changed him—he looked rather careworn, 
and well he might, for he was a true worker in the 
Lord’s vineyard. Nor was his mission confined to 
the poor; the rich and noble also felt his influence. 
Lord and Lady Treherne greeted him as an old and 
valued friend ; nor could I detect the slightest 
agitation in Gabrielle’s manner, and my former 
suspicions almost faded away. She brought our fair 
Ella to welcome “papa and mamma’s friend” to 
Treherne ; and Ella, with her winning, gentle 
ways, soon made Mr. Dacre understand that she 
loved him very much indeed : she was a holy child, 
and the principal joy of her innocent life was to 
hear me tell her those stories in which I used to 
take delight in my early days—how contrasted to 
hers! She would sing her pretty hymns, seated 
on a low footstool at Lord Treherne’s feet; and the 
stately nobleman, with tears in hia eyes, used to 
exclaim with pathos,— 

“ Sister Ruth, sister Ruth, my heart misgives 
me ; the angels surely will take this child to them¬ 
selves, and leave us desolate.” 

Mr. Dacre came not frequently to Treherne, 
but he was a quick observer, and he saw we had 
set up an idol for ourselves in this child; he cau¬ 
tioned us, but Gabrielle shivered—yes, shivered 
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with dismay, at the baie suggestion he hinted at— 
that God was a “jealous God,” and permitted no 
idolatrous worship to pass unreproved. 

Poor young mother, how can I relate the scenes 
I lived to witness! 

Ella died, aged ten years. The mother sat by 
her coffin four days and nights, speechless and still; 
we dared not attempt to remove her ; there was an 
alarming expression in her eyes, if we did, that made 
the medical men uncertain how to act. She had 
tasted no food since the child died ; she was hopeful 
to the last: it was impossible, she said, that her 
child could die; her faculties could not comprehend 
the immensity of the anguish in store for her. So 
there she sat like stone—cold, and silent, and wan, 
as the effigy she watched. Who dared to awaken 
the mother? 

Mr. Dacre undertook the awful task, but it was 
almost too much for his tender, sympathizing heart; 
nerved by strength from above, he came to us—for 
I never left my sister—and we three were alone 
with the dead. 

It harrows my soul to dwell on this subject, and 
it seemed cruel to awaken the benumbed mother to 
reality and life again, but it was done; and then 
words were spoken far too solemn and sacred to 
repeat here, and hearts were opened that otherwise 
might have remained sealed till the judgment-day. 
Gabrielle, for the first time in her life, knew her¬ 
self as she was; and, prostrate beside her dead 
child, cried, “ I have deserved thy chastening rod, 
for thou art the Lord, and I thy creature; deal with 
me as thou seest best.” Pride abased, hope crushed, 
heart contrite and broken, never, never had Gabri¬ 
elle been so dear to me; and during many weeks 
that I watched beside her couch, as she fluctuated 
betwixt life and death, I knew that she was an 
altered being, and that this bitter affliction had not 
been sent in vain. She came gently home to God, 
and humbly knelt a suppliant at the mercy throne, 
forever crying,— 

“ Thou art wisest! Thou art best! Thou alone 
knowest what is good for us ! Thy will be done !” 

The blow had fallen heavily on Lord Treherne, 
but for two years my sister lived to bless and com¬ 
fort him; then it became evident to all that the 
mother was about to rejoin her child in the mansions 
of the blest. She expressed a wish that Mr. Dacre 
should read the funeral service over her, and he 
administered the last blessed consolations to her 
departing spirit; no remnants of mortal weakness 
lurked in his heart as he stood beside the dying, 
for he knew that in this world they were as pil¬ 
grims and strangers, but in that to which Gabrielle 


was hastening they would be reunited in glory—• 
no more partings, no more tears. She died calmly, 
with her hands clasped in Lord Treherne’s and 
mine; while Mr. Dacre knelt absorbed in prayer 
she passed away, and we looked on each other in 
speechless sorrow, and then on what had been my 
young and beautiful sister. 

Of my own deep grief and lacerated heart I will 
not speak; Lord Treherne required all my care 
and attention, nor would he hear of my quitting 
him—indeed, he could scarcely bear me to be out 
of his sight; the heavy infirmities of advanced 
years had suddenly increased since his double 
bereavement, and 1 folt very grateful that to my 
humble efforts lie owed any glimpse of sunshine. 
He was a severe bodily sufferer for many years, 
but affliction was not sent in vain, for Lord Tre¬ 
herne became perfectly prepared for the awful 
change awaiting him, trusting in His merits 
alone. Those were blessed hours when Mr. Dacre 
spoke to him of the dear departed, who had only 
journeyed on before—of God’s ways in bringing us 
to Himself, chastening pride and self-reliance, and 
tolerating no idol worship. Lord Treherne, with 
lavish generosity, made an ample provision for his 
“ wise little Ruth,” as he ever smilingly called me 
to the last. He died peacefully, and the abbey 
came into the possession of a distant branch of the 
Treherne family. 

Wood End Cottage was vacant, and I purchased 
it; and, assisted by Mr. Dacre in the labor of lovo 
for our blessed Master, life has not passed idly, and, 
I humbly trust, not entirely without being of use 
in my generation. Previous to his decease, Lord 
Treherne caused a splendid monument to be erected 
in Wood End Church to the memory of Gabrielle 
and Ella, his adopted daughter; the spotless 
marble is exquisitely wrought, the mother and 
child reposing side by side as if asleep, with their 
hands meekly folded on their breasts, and their eyes 
closed, as if weary—weary. 

The last fading hues of sunset, which so often 
rested on Gabrielle’s formas she knelt in her widow¬ 
hood beneath the monumental glories of the Tre- 
hernes, now illumes the sculptured stone, which 
mysteriously hints of hidden things—corruption 
and the worm. 

I love to kneel in the house of prayer where 
Gabrielle knelt; dim voices haunt me from the 
past; my place is prepared among the green grass 
mounds, for no tablet or record shall mark the spot 
where “ Ruth the cripple” reposes, sweetly slum¬ 
bering with the sod on her bosom, “ dust to dust.” 
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CHAPTER I. 

ct Beautiful ! Grace, beautiful! Not a curl too 
many—not an ornament too abundant. You ’will 
surely be the belle to-night.” 

And Grace Fleming, as these words fell upon her 
ear, turned from the mirror at which she stood, and, 
making a sportive curtsey, advanced to meet her 
father. 

“And who is the divinity that presides over your 
toilet, Grace?” continued Mr. Fleming, as he sur¬ 
veyed with admiring eyes the person of his daughter, 
from the white rose in her hair to the satin slipper 
that encased her slender foot “"Upon my word, I 
know of none who rival you in taste or elegance.” 

“ No one but Marion, sir,” replied his daughter, 
turning to her pleased and blushing attendant, “ and 
really I must commend her, for she improves daily. 
Last winter, I was quite dependent upon a French 
hair-dresser, but Marion has become so ecu. fait at the 
business, that I may now dispense with him entirely.” 

“Indeed,” said Mr. Fleming, “Marion has out¬ 
done herself to-night You look charmingly, my 
dear; so exquisitely simple, so purely elegant, per¬ 
fectly irresistible in fact” 

Grace blushed and smiled, while she kissed the 
kind lips that praised so fondly—and the father and 
daughter descended to the spacious and brilliantly 
lighted apartments below. 

It was a gala-night in-Square. A birth-day 

ball, in.honor of the fair young mistress of the man¬ 
sion, whose bright eyes sparkled with delight as they 
glanced from chandelier to mirror, and saw that 
every thing was in perfect keeping, and the arrange¬ 
ments for the fete as complete as heart could wish, 
or hands could execute. 

“How beautiful the rooms are,” she exclaimed, as 
she gaily danced through them. “Mellini has cer¬ 
tainly exquisite taste—and here, too, is our. first 
visitor.” 

“ Unfashionably early, Grace, but you must for¬ 
give it!” said a third person, who now advanced to 
meet her. “ There is no chance for a chat with you, 
coz, unless one steals a march, upon every one else, 
on such a night as this, and therefore I am here thus 
early.” 

“And the girls, where are they?” asked Grace, 
while Mr. Fleming extended his hand somewhat 
coolly to his nephew. 

“Not dressed yet, and will not be here for an 
hour. Why, it is vulgarly early—only half-past 
eight!” 

“ What a heathen, Charles, to venture into mypre- 
sence before ten.” 


X. Jl-DOXALD. 

“ But I know you will forgive it, Grace, because 
you seem the personification of goodness and loveli¬ 
ness to-night. So do take my arm, and let us walk 
through the rooms, while you enlighten me as to all 
the beaux and belles I am to have the honor of meet¬ 
ing.” 

“ A pretty task, indeed,” said his cousin, laughing, 
allowing, him at the same time to place her arm 
within his own; “ and leave poor papa, in the mean 
time, to meditate upon the follies of fashionable life, 
and the expenses of a birth-night ball.” 

“ And to consider how well we look in our party 
dresses, bey, unde!” said Charles Malcolm, gaily— 
“ how well Grace looks, I mean.” 

“ The mirrors will tell you that,” said Mr. Flem¬ 
ing, “ and, I presume, both Grace and yourself will 
consult them.” 

“ Possibly so,” said the young gentleman, smiling, 
“ there being a sort of magnetic influence, I am told,, 
in a looking-glass, when a pretty face is near it,” and 
the cousins turned away, and commenced their walk 
through the suite of splendid apartments. 

And laughingly did they chat of a thousand things, 
which suited well the lightness of their spirits at that 
moment, for Charles Malcolm was always gay when 
near his cousin, and Grace Fleming, on her nine¬ 
teenth birth-day, had no place in her heart for one 
thought of sadness, unless, it might be, when her eye 
had rested on the pictured image of her lost mother, 
and the remembrance of other years cast their shadow 
over her soul—but, like summer clouds, soon passed 
away, and all again was sunshine. 

“And what have been the offerings at your shrine, 
to-day, my lady fair?” asked Malcolm, playfully, 
after they had viewed and reviewed the decorations, 
and seated themselves at last in an alcove ornamented 
with flowers. “ They should be rare gifts to pro¬ 
pitiate such a goddess.” 

“ And pray, Charles, when did you learn to talk 
nonsense and sentiment ?” replied his cousin. “If 
you please, sir, confine your remarks to plain Eng¬ 
lish ; and if you ask what have been my birth-day 
presents, which all good girls expect, I must tell you, 
that save a few trifles from Eda and Eleanor, I have 
received none.” 

“ In that case,” said Malcolm, assuming at once 
a graver tone, “ I may presume to ask your accept¬ 
ance of this. Just a little keepsake, to call me to 
your remembrance, coz, when I am gone,” and he 
placed a riDg of some value upon her finger, and 
pressed the gloved hand to his lips, as he did so. 

“ Gone, Charles! Why, surely, you do not mean 
to leave us?” 
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“Yes, even so, Grace. In a month from this day 
I sail for Canton, and shall be absent, perhaps, for 
years.” 

“Years? It is not possible!” said Grace, her 
cheek losing its bloom for a moment. “ But is not 
this a very sudden determination ?” 

“An unexpected offer -was made me yesterday, 
•which I feel in duty bound to accept, although, I 
must own, I go reluctantly. It would be folly, how¬ 
ever, to remain here and—starve.” 

“ Oh, Charles, what an idea!” 

“There is no prospect of success in New York,” 
said Malcolm; “every effort has been ineffectual— 
and my mother and sisters require the sacrifice. But 
hark! there is an arrival. One word more. You 
will think of me sometimes, will you not, dear 
Grace? And should you marry during my ab¬ 
sence-” 

“Grace!” said her father, coming forward, and 
ere Charles Malcolm could finish the sentence, Miss 
Fleming was receiving the salutations of her nume- 
rousguests. 

And gaily sped the hours of that festive season. 
There were eyes that vied in brilliancy with the 
gems which flashed from many a fair brow and 
jeweled arm; and light feet that went tripping in the 
dance; and merry voices, mingling with a strain of 
glorious music; and Grace Fleming, the brightest 
star in all that galaxy of beauty, resumed the smiles 
which her cousin’s announcement had banished, and 
realized the happiness so fondly anticipated in her 
birth-night ball. 

Oh! bright and cloudless skies of youth! Why 1 
are ye ever dim? Why do storms so often gather 
over you? and the mists of sorrow and adversity 
obscure your clear and tranquil beauty? 

CHAPTER II. 

The gala-night was passed, and Mr. Fleming’s 
household returned to the daily routine of domestic 
duties and fireside enjoyments. In one month, 
Charles Malcolm sailed for China, and although 
Grace missed him exceedingly, and shed a few natu¬ 
ral tears when he bade her farewell; and often won- i 
dered with a sigh how poor Charley felt tossing about 
on the wild ocean, yet her grief was of short dura¬ 
tion, and in a few days her usual cheerfulness re¬ 
turned. 

The second month was drawing to a close, with 
the brilliant winter season of the fashionable world, 
when Mr. Fleming, one evening, as his daughter 
bade him good-night, detained her hand, and begged 
her to remain a few moments, as he had something 
of importance to communicate. 

“I hope it is something agreeable as well as im¬ 
portant, sir,” said Grace, in a jesting tone, “ for, to 
own the truth, I am dying with sleep.” 

“Very agreeable, as you shall judge,” replied her 
father; “and, in the first place let me ask, what is 
your opinion of our friend Mr. Douglass?” 

“ Really, sir,” said Miss Fleming, with an arch 
smile, “I have scarcely formed one. The young 


gentleman, despite his moustache, has never been in 
my thoughts long enough at any one time to enable 
me to do so.” 

“ Perhaps you will oblige me by making the attempt 
now,” said her father. 

“Most-willingly, sir, since you wish it. • Let me- 
see. Mr. Douglass may, I think, be called a sort of 
negative person, not very handsome, not very agree¬ 
able, not very intellectual, and not very polished. I 
neither like nor dislike him, can be civil to him when 
he accosts me, but his continued absence from my 
society would by no means break my heart.” 

“He has wealth, at least, and spends it liberally,” 
said Mr. Fleming. 

“True,” said Grace, laughing. “"Well, sir, that 
may serve as a redeeming quality to place against my 
list of negatives.” 

“ I wish you would think better of him,” said her 
father, gravely, “for he is a young man I highly 
esteem. You have a foolish, and very improper 
habit, Grace, of ridiculing every one who does not 
happen to strike your fancy, when first introduced; 
and have a standard of your own, which all must 
reach to gain your approbation. Now I know that 
Mr. Douglass is really an estimable young man, pos¬ 
sessing many good qualities, which do not appear, 
except in a private, unostentatious way. Beside all 
this, he has expressed himself particularly interested 
in you, and as I should most cordially give my con¬ 
sent to his proposals, I hope you will condescend to 
consider the matter a little more seriously.” 

“ Seriously! my dear father,” said Grace, the ex¬ 
pression of her beautiful face changing instantly 
from gaiety to gravity—“ Oh, that can never be. 
Mr. Douglass may be all you describe him, and far, 
very far beyond my poor deserts—but to accept him 
as a lover—to marry him —that is quite impossible.” 

“Not so impossible, perhaps, as you imagine,” 
said Mr. Fleming. “ Many women marry without 
any great affection, and yet find themselves very 
happy, particularly if their worldly circumstances 
have been improved by the match. Mr. Douglass is 
very anxious I should intercede for him, and will 
make a princely settlement upon the lady who shall 
become his wife.” 

“A happy lot for any woman, my dear sir, if 
wealth be the object of her choice—but for myself, 
believe me, I will never barter my affection for gold, 
or wed the man I do not love.” C7" 

“ Silly girl!” said her father—“ just the romantic 
notions of some novel-reading miss. I had hoped, 
Grace, to find you more reasonable, more guided in 
your decisions by common sense.” 

“ And is it an evidence of a want of common sense, 
my dear father, to say that I will not give my hand 
where I must withhold my heart?” 

“It is a proof, Grace, that you have very little 
worldly wisdom, at least,” replied Mr. Fleming. 
“ Mr. Douglass would prove an excellent husband, I 
doubt not, and, in case of my death, a friend and 
father to your sisters. I must look to the future, if you 
do not. We know not the evils that may be in store 
for us, and what if misfortunes come?” 
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“We have still our health and energies left us, 
father,” interrupted Grace, “and with these gifts 
could never be entirely the sport of Fortune.” 

“Health'and energies! Nonsense!” said Mr. 
Fleming, impatiently. “ What could you and Eda, 
and little Nell do in such a case? Love and romance 
are fine things in theory, Grace, but will neither feed 
nor clothe their votaries.” / 

“ No, father,” said Grace, soothingly, “ but health 
and energy, with true love to lighten the way, may 
make a rough road smooth.” 

Mr. Fleming rose hastily, and stood, with folded 
arms and contracted brow, before the fire. 

“Iam sorry, sir— very sorry,” continued Grace, 
“ that I cannot yield to your wishes—but Mr. Doug¬ 
lass I do not esteem, except as a common acquaint¬ 
ance, and, with these sentiments, will never consent 
to marry him.” 

“And this is your unalterable decision?” 

“ Unalterable.” 

“Grace,” said Mr. Fleming, fixing his eye upon 
her, and speaking in an agitated tone, “ listen to me, 
for the time has come when you must learn the truth. 
I am on the eve of bankruptcy, and nothing can save 
me but this marriage. Mr. Douglass will relieve me 
from my embarrassments if you consent, but not 
else. Answer me, then, will you save my reputa¬ 
tion, or not?” 

The ashen hue of Grace Fleming’s cheek at that 
moment told a world of mingled feeling. Her father’s 
despair, her own blighted prospects—with the shadow 
which must fall over the path of her young sisters—all 
rushed in a tumultuous flood through her bewildered 
brain. 

“Bankruptcy!” she exclaimed, gazing at her 
father, as if just awakening from some horrid 
dream. 

“ Yes, bankruptcy—poverty—disgrace—ruin,” said 
Mr. Fleming. 

“And there is no other alternative?” she mur¬ 
mured, faintly. 

“None.” 

Grace groaned audibly, while she mentally prayed 
for direction in this hour of trial. 

“ I grieve to ask this of you,” said her father, “ but 
you see how much is at stake. Not only your own 
advancement, but the actual salvation of us all. 
Eda, whose beauty and talents you have so gloried 
in, will you consign her to the oblivion which is the 
inevitable result of poverty, when by one word you 
might secure for her that station in society, which of 
right she ought to occupy ?” 

“And Eda would be the very last, father, to ask 
such a sacrifice,” said Grace, recalled to recollection 
by the sound of her sister’s name. 

“ And think you I would ask it, Grace, if it were 
for myself alone ? No—it matters not how or where 
the remainder of my life is passed. ’T is for you, and 
for your sisters, that I speak.” 

Grace was silent. How could she argue in such a 
case ? How refuse to rescue those she loved best on 
earth? 

You will relent—I am sure you will,” continued 


Mr. Fleming, seating himself again beside his daugh¬ 
ter, and putting his arm tenderly around her, “when 
you consider every thing.” And he hastily enume¬ 
rated the advantages of the match, and compared 
them with the sudden change which must come upon 
them all, in case of a refusal “You are a dear, 
good girl, my precious Grace,” he added, “and you 
will not refuse to serve and gratify your old father, I 
am sure.” 

Grace looked up. The tears were streaming oyer 
her pale face, but, in a voice choked with emotion, 
she answered— 

“Forgive me, but indeed —indeed, I cannot!” 

Mr. Fleming started. 

“ Cannot, Grace ? Then I am ruined.” 

“Ruined, father? Oh, no. I will do any thing 
else—live for you—work for you! But do not—do 
not ask me to marry one I cannot love.” 

“ I understand you, Grace,” said her father, pacing 
with rapid steps the apartment. “You love another, 
and, like a fool, will cast from you the prize which 
Fortune offers, and bestow yourself upon a fellow 
who is not worth a sixpence.” 

“ I do not understand you, father,” said Grace. 

“No, I suppose not,” said Mr. Fleming, sneer- 
ingly. “But I have not been blind, and hoped, by 
placing the ocean between you, to overcome your 
ridiculous partiality for Charles Malcolm.” 

“Indeed, sir, you wrong us both,” said Grace, 
warmly, while she struggled to regain her com¬ 
posure. “ Charles never lisped one word of love, 
and went to Canton with the full persuasion, I am 
sure, that I should marry during his absence. As to 
| my own feeling”—Grace curled her lip proudly— 
“ it is not my wont to bestow my affections unasked, 

| and I have ever loved Charles Malcolm as a cousin 
—nothing more.” 

“ I will give you a longer time to deliberate upon 
the proposal of Mr. Douglass,” said Mr. Fleming, 
abruptly, “ and shall expect your written answer to¬ 
morrow morning—and remember, the future happi¬ 
ness or misery of your sisters depends upon your de¬ 
cision.” 

Long, that night, after other eyes were closed in 
! peaceful slumber, did Grace Fleming hold a conflict 
with herself. She loved her father dearly, very 
dearly, and over her young sisters she had watched 
with a mother’s tenderness. But to sacrifice her 
truth—to swear, at the altar, that she would love and 
reverence a man whom she despised—oh, no, no!— 
every feeling of right, every principle of duty, for¬ 
bade the thought—and Grace resolved that she would 
be the best and most affectionate of daughters—but, 
come poverty, come any other evil, never, never 
would she wed the man she could not, with her 
whole soul, love and honor. 

CHAPTER m. 

TiTra a thunder cloud burst the storm, which Grace 
Fleming, with a single breath, might have dispelled, 
while it yet dimmed the horizon—for, stung by the 
unexpected refusal of his hand, Mr. Douglass de- 
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dined risking his thousands in the support of a fall¬ 
ing house, and the proud and haughty Mr. Fleming 
•was now, to use his own expression—a beggar! 

As birds driven from the nest which had so long 
sheltered them, came Eda and Eleanor Fleming from 
school, and their sister embraced them with a depth 
of feelmg, and a passionate outbreak of grief, which 
they could not comprehend- In a few weeks, 
arrangements were made for their removal. Every 
description of plate and furniture, not excepting the 
beautiful piano, which Mr. Fleming had purchased 
for his daughter but a few months before, was sold 
to meet the demands of his various creditors—and 
Grace and her sisters, after bidding a final and sor¬ 
rowful adieu to the scene of their past enjoyments, 
became boarders with a plain quaker family in the 
outskirts of the city, where the elegance of their late 
home was painfully contrasted with the plain furni¬ 
ture and simple fare of Enoch Dobbs and his wife 
Hannah, although the kindness which they both ex¬ 
pressed, and the gentle tone of the good quakeress, 
when she said—“I hope, young friend, thee will 
make thyself at home in my house!” brought a 
gleam of comfort to the desolate heart of poor 
Grace, and taught her that a kind word may often 
soothe, if it do not heal a wounded spirit. 

Although their accommodations were circum¬ 
scribed, a small parlor was fitted up with the little 
ornaments and keepsakes which Eda and Eleanor 
had brought from school, while Grace spared no 
pains, by the tasteful arrangement of every trifle, to 
render it a pleasant and cheerful place, and throw 
around it something like a home feeling. 

“ In this room, my dear girls,” she said, when they 
had been for a few days in their new abode, “ we 
must not suffer the demon of discontent to appear. 
This must be for us a sort of Elysium, to which no¬ 
thing that will dim the sunlight, streaming so glori¬ 
ously through these southern windows, can have 
access. Here we must endeavor to make poor papa 
forget his troubles.” 

“Iam sure it is always sunshine where you are, 
Grace,” said Eleanor, whose busy fingers were em¬ 
ployed upon a pair of snowy curtains—“but it will 
never seem like home to me in this house. Hannah 
Dobbs will give me the vapors, with her ‘ thee and 
thou’—and then to hear her call you nothing but 
Grace—friend Grace—it makes me feel shockingly,” 
and Eleanor sighed over her altered fortune. 

“ Better to be called friend than foe, Nelly, is it 
not?” said Grace,smiling. “But what would you 
say if I were to tell you that, but for me, you would 
never have known Hannah Dobbs, and that, by one 
word, I might have prevented all our misfortunes?” 

“You, Grace?” said Eda Fleming, who now 
raised her head from a certain inventory she was 
copying. 

“Yes, even so, Eda—I might have prevented all 
this ruin, could I have married to please my father.” 

“Were there any insurmountable objections?” 

“ The greatest—the gentleman in question I could 
not love.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Eda, clasping her hands to¬ 


gether—“ would I had been his choice. How gladly 
I would have made the sacrifice.” 

“ The sacrifice of what, Eda?” asked her sister, 
“ inclination or duty? Had my right hand been re- 
I quired to save my father, not an instant should I 
; have hesitated—but here I had no power to choose, 
no ability to comply, and none can ever know the 
sorrow I experienced when I wrote my final de¬ 
cision, and felt that I could not, without an actual 
violation of the holiest vow that woman’s lip may 
utter, save you all from this.” 

The blue eyes of Eleanor filled with tears, partly in 
sympathy with her sister, and partly for her own 
misfortunes, and Eda’s speaking countenance ex¬ 
pressed a variety of emotions. 

“Yet I could bear all this,” continued Grace— 
“ poverty, sorrow, scorn, the world’s contempt and 
coldness—but I have lost my father’s love. He 
never smiles on me now, nor has he done so since 
that fatal night—and I, who used to be his comforter 
and confidential friend, am no longer trusted- Oh! 
this is far, far worse than all,” and Grace hid her 
face in her hands, and burst into tears. 

“But he will trust you again, dear Grace, indeed 
he will,” said Eleanor, kneeling down beside her 
sister, and endeavoring to soothe her grief. I will 
go to him this very night,and ask him to forgive yon.” 

“ No,” said Grace, making an effort to regain her 
composure, we must do nothing to add to his vexa¬ 
tion now. Let every thing rest as it is, for the pre¬ 
sent, and the time may come when I shall be able to 
convince him that I am not incapable of sacrificing 
my own wishes, though not my principles.” 

This disclosure, which Grace had made almost 
without intending it, appeared to operate as a charm 
of silence upon both her sisters. Eleanor seldom 
afterward complained of trouble or privation, lest 
Grace should be pained by it; and Eda wassilent and 
submissive also, from the same cause, or if she sighed 
for the ease and elegancies of fashionable life, which 
she had so fondly anticipated, and was peculiarly 
fitted to enjoy, those sighs were always suppressed 
in the presence of her sister, and each watched 
anxiously for any symptom of a relenting feeling 
that Mr. Fleming might evince toward his offending 
daughter, assured that poor Grace could never be 
happy again, unless the love so causelessly lost were 
restored to her. 

But the feelings of Mr. Fleming, whatever they 
might have been, were concealed beneath the rigid 
gloom of his own countenance, and never, by word 
or deed, expressed themselves. He allowed, and 
sometimes returned, the caresses which Eda or Elea¬ 
nor bestowed upon him; while his conduct toward 
Grace was characterized by indifference rather than 
anger. 0 how she longed to look into her father’s 
heart, and see if there yet remained a lingering trace 
of affection, for his poor discarded Grace: but could 
she have pierced the depths of that troubled spirit, or 
stirred its dark and sullen waters; she would have 
seen how much of a cold and worldly policy lay 
hidden beneath them. How pride reared its hydra 
head, even amid the ruins of his fortune; and how 
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selfishness, crushing every better and nobler influence, 
had prompted him to sacrifice his beautiful and guilt¬ 
less child upon the altar of mammon; to secure that 
perishable gold, which had been through life the ob¬ 
ject of his pursuit, and the god of his idolatry. But 
all this was mercifully veiled from the eyes of Grace. 
"Whatever were his faults, they were naught to her, 
for be was her father/ still, her only parent; by whose 
side she had wept the tears which fell over the pale 
face of her dead mother, and lightly might the hard¬ 
ships of her altered lot have been sustained, had his 
smile been there to cheer, or his word of approbation 
to comfort and animate her. But alas! these were 
gone, and she could only look up toHeav en for strength 
and aid, and was enabled to go forward with a patient, 
although a tried and trembling heart. 

To find employment for them all was the first care 
of Grace, as soon as they were settled in their new 
home. Eleanor, not yet fifteen, was too young to 
undertake the duties of a teacher, and Eda of too sen¬ 
sitive and shrinking a nature, to endure the remarks 
which their change of circumstances might call forth, 
and which in such a situation she would, perhaps, be 
subjected to. In order, therefore, to secure for them 
the retirement they now enjoyed, Grace concluded 
that a class of the neighboring children might be taught 
in their little parlor, for several hours in the day, and 
thus a small income accrue to them, which, by strict 
economy, would supply their immediate wants, while 
they were themselves learning the important lessons 
of humility, patience, industry and frugality. 

Through the agency of good Hannah Dobbs, whose 
neat and rosy grand children were included, a small 
school was soon formed, in which the two younger 
girls became insensibly interested: and then Grace 
set forward in the path she had marked out for her¬ 
self. By the sale of her trinkets, and the kindness of 
her old master, she was enabled to secure, at a mo¬ 
derate rate, the use of a piano, which, with her usual 
consideration, she placed in her own apartment, that 
her father might not be pained by the sight of it; while 
she resolutely endeavored to obtain, through the me¬ 
dium of a few true-hearted friends still left her, a suf¬ 
ficient number of music pupils, to render her efforts 
available to the general good. 

But although Grace argued most philosophically 
with her own heart, upon the vanity of the world, the 
worthlessness of its opinion, and the necessity of 
bearing up heroically against the tide of an adverse 
fortune; yet that same fluttering heart throbbed most 
painfully, when she tied on her bonnet, and sallied 
forth to make an arrangement with a certain Mrs. 
James Howard, for the tuition of an only daughter. 

She trod again—and for the first time since their 
removal—the crowded and brilliant thoroughfare of 
Broadway, where she had never before appeared but 
to be recognized and admired. "Why did she draw 
her veil so closely over her features, and turn aside 
to a more retired street? Was the highsouled Grace 
Fleming less worthy of respect and admiration, be¬ 
cause she had lost the gaud and glitter which once 
surrounded her, and was endeavoring, with a heaven- 
taught independence, to fulfill the denies of a lower 


lot? Oh! no—it was but a momentary weakness, and 
by the time she reached Mrs. Howard’s door, Grace 
had so far recovered herself as to ring without hesi¬ 
tation, and send her card to the lady. 

“ Mrs. Howard will be down presently, ma’am.” 

“ Very well,” and in the spacious apartment, which 
reminded her in some measure of former days, Grace 
waited ten or fifteen minutes. At last the door opened. 

“ Good morning, Miss,” was the salutation of Mrs. 
Howard, advancing to the sofa and seating herself 
upon it, while her visiter occupied a chair at a little 
distance. “I suppose you’ve come to see about 
teaching my daughter music. Mrs. Lawrence spoke 
to me on the subject. 

“Yes, madam,” said Grace, bowing. 

“Your terms are rather high, I think,” said Mrs. 
Howard, “especially for young beginners, and where 
there is such a decided taste for music as Angelina 
has.” 

“ The age or proficiency of a pupil will make no 
difference,in my charge, Mrs. Howard,” said Grace 
firmly, resolved to stand her ground, and set a proper 
value upon her services. 

“I believe ladies who give music lessons, seldom 
ask more than fifteen dollars a quarter,” said Mrs. 
Howard. 

“That I presume depends upon their own capabi¬ 
lities,” replied Grace. “ Unless a lady feels that she 
is competent to teach, she should be careful not to 
demand an exorbitant sum.” 

“In many respects, Miss Fleming,” said Mrs. 
Howard, somewhat awed by the tone and manner of 
her visiter, “ I must say I prefer a gentleman teacher. 
I think them more scientific. But one does not like 
to trust a pretty girl with those German professors, 
and one of our own people is not worth having, so, 
as Mrs. Lawrence recommended you highly, and 
you think twenty dollars the least you can take, why 
I suppose we may as well conclude upon the terms.” 

“ Can I see Miss Howard, that I may judge of her 
abilities, madam?” said Grace. 

“Angelina has just gone out, unfortunately,” re¬ 
plied Mrs. Howard, “ but I assure you she will do her 
teacher credit. Every body says she has a remarka¬ 
bly fine taste. When will you give her a lesson ?” 

“At four o’clock to-morrow, madam, if agreeable 
to yourself, and will appoint that as my regular hour 
of instruction.” 

“ That will do very well,” said Mrs. Howard. “ At 
four we shall expect you, and I shall make Angelina 
practice an hour or two before you come. We have 
a splendid piano in the front parlor, one Mr. Howard 
bought a short time since, at the sale of Mr. Fleming’s 

furniture, in -square, the great merchant who 

failed, you know. I suppose you are no relative of 
his?” 

“I am his daughter, madam,” replied Grace proud¬ 
ly, while the blood seemed to curdle at her very 
heart. 

“Oh! said Mrs. Howard, then it is in consequence 
of his misfortunes that you are obliged to teach 
music ?” 

Grace turned away and reached the ball door, she 
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scarcely knew how. She was not conscious that she 
had even bid the lady good morning, and with a 
strange feeling of weakness in every limb, she paced 
hurriedly up the street. “ And this is my first expe¬ 
rience as a teacher,” she said aloud, as the fresh air 
of an April morning fanned her cheek, and brought a 
healing and strengthening power upon its blessed 
wings. “ And ihus it is, that a trial which has bowed 
down such happy hearts, is commented on by the 
world.” 

But by degrees her agitation subsided. Hope, the 
bright angel of the young, whispered fifer “ to try 
again,” and the resolution to return home imngediate- 
lv, gave place to one, which led her onward, till she 
gained a plain and rather mean-looking house, in an 
obscure street, where—as a written direction which 
she now consulted informed her—she would find Mrs. 
Woodruff The door was opened by a little girl of 
twelve years old, who, in answer to the inquiries of 
Miss Fleming, invited her to walk into the parlor, 
where a lady in deep mourning laid aside her work, 
and rose to receive her visiter. Grace presented her 
card. 

“ Miss Fleming, I am happy to see you. Pray be 
seated. Agnes, my dear, bring a chair for Miss 
Fleming, and then go into the nest room, I am en¬ 
gaged now.” 

The little girl obeyed with an alacrity, very un¬ 
common in these days of disobedience, and the two 
ladies were left alone. But Grace felt perfectly at 
ease this time. The soft tone and quiet manner of 
Mrs. Woodruff assured her that she had nothing to 
fear; and after the usual trite topics of the day were 
discussed, and Grace had been urged to put her feet 
to the fire, as the pavements were damp, Mrs. Wood- 
ruffsaidkindly, “ I regret, Miss Fleming, that my own 
inability to go out during this capricious month should 
have obliged you to come to me instead; but I believe 
the business upon which we meet is understood by us 
both, and we have only to appoint an hour for the in¬ 
struction of my little neice, which shall be the one 
most convenient to yourself.” 

“ And are you quite satisfied with the terms, Mrs. 
Woodruff?” asked Grace, warned by her interview 
with Mrs. Howard, that this might become a stumbling 
block with some of her employers. 

“ Certainly,” said Mrs. Woodruff. “ ‘The laborer 
is worthy of his hire,’ my dear Miss Fleming, and 
those who undertake the drudgery of a first quarter 
in music, should I think be well paid for it” 

“ I wish every one was as considerate as yourself,” 
said Grace. 

“ The father of Agnes,” continued Mrs. Woodruff, 
“ is now in Europe, and being anxious that his daugh¬ 
ter should be well instructed, will not objecttoa price 
which is by no means unreasonable. Agnes is a do¬ 
cile, amiable child, with no very great talent, and if 
you are willing to teach her, I •will do my best to pre¬ 
vent her giving you unnecessary trouble.” 

Sympathy and kindness will often touch a. chord in 
the soul, which nothing else may waken, and the tears 
which seemed frozen in their bed, by the icy coldness 
of Mrs. Howard, now dimmed the blue eyes of Grace 


Fleming, and her lip quivered as she replied, how 
gladly she would undertake the charge. Her emotion 
was not lost upon the benevolent Mrs. Woodruff, al¬ 
though she forbore to notice it. Without once allud¬ 
ing to the altered circumstances of her visiter, she 
calmed her agitated spirits by her gentle and consol¬ 
ing converse. And when, after a much longer visit 
than she had dreamed of making, Grace bade her new 
friend farewell, she thus soliloquized. “ Why should 
I shrink from duty, while there are still some good 
angels in the world? Iwill go on with a better heart; 
for if I meet with another Mrs. Howard, Heaven may 
also give me the tender sympathies of another Mrs. 
Woodruff 

CHAPTER TV. 

A year, the first year of their altered fortunes, pass¬ 
ed away, unpleasantly in many respects it is true, 
yet not altogether unhappily to either of the sisters.. 
The little school of Eda and Eleanor continued to 
flourish, through the untiring assiduity of its youthful 
teachers, and the kind zeal of their quaker friend: 
while Grace, gaining confidence in herself as she 
proceeded, soon found as much employment as she 
could desire; and thus the very event which seemed 
likely to crush them to the earth, was the magician’s 
rod which had called into life and vigor those energies 
of the soul, which might else have slumbered beneath 
the benumbing influence of wordly prosperity. 

And in one year, how many had forgotten Grace, 
who before that period courted her society, and de¬ 
lighted to be numbered among her friends. Some 
bowed coldly, when they chanced to meet; others 
stared, with a resolute determination not to see; while 
a few said carelessly, “Oh! poor Grace Fle ming , 
really we ought to go and see her, but we do not 
know exactly where she is to be found, and then as 
she is obliged to give music lessons, we might per¬ 
haps interrupt her.” And such is the world’s friend¬ 
ship. Like the waters of a . shallow stream, which 
babble noisily for a little season, and then are fetter¬ 
ed by the early cold, or exhaled by the glowing sun¬ 
beams. 

It was at the close of this year, when the spring¬ 
time was again opening upon them, that Mrs. Law¬ 
rence—the friend still faithful in their adversity— 
came to them with an open letter in her hand, con¬ 
taining a proposal from a gentleman in Virginia, that 
Eleanor should enter his own school, where he would 
afford her every facility for completing her educa¬ 
tion, and then engage her as a teacher, with a liberal 
salary. 

Pale were the faces which gathered round Mrs. 
Lawrence, while she read. All in all to each other, 
now how could they be separated? and generous as 
was the offer of their unkno wn friend, and deeply as 
they appreciated his unexpected benevolence, the 
sisters knew not how to part. “ I cannot leave home,” 
said Eleanor earnestly. “ And I cannot consent that 
you should,” echoed Eda. 

“Let us reflect seriously upon it before we de¬ 
cide,” said Grace. “ "We must put our wishes in one 
scale, and expediency in the other.” 
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“My dear Grace,” said Mrs.Lawrence, “you are 
certainly the wisest person for one who has seen but 
twenty summers, that I ever knew.” 

Grace smiled, but she sighed also. “ Necessity and 
experience are stem teachers, my dear Mrs. Law¬ 
rence,” she said. “ As to this most kind and gener¬ 
ous offer, I see not how we can refuse it, unless indeed 
my father should object. And after we have consult¬ 
ed him, and asked ourselves whether it would be 
right to throw aside the gifts of Providence, we will 
give you the result of our deliberation.” 

There was neither work nor reading in the little 
parlor that night. The sisters sat together and talked 
over the past, both in the sunshine which had bright¬ 
ened, and the shadows which had dimmed it, and also 
that untried future, which had apparently so little to 
illumineit. Eleanor wept andEdaweptwith her. But 
Eleanor’s smiles were as easily summoned as her 
tears, and when Grace spoke of the good which must 
•result.from the offered situation, and the pleasures 
that doubtless might be found in so large an establish¬ 
ment of young ladies, Eleanor began to recover her 
spirits. The calm, dispassioned reasoning of Grace 
was not without its effect upon the minds of both her 
sisters, and it was finally resolved that Mr. Thornton’s 
offer should be immediately accepted, in case their 
father consented to the arrangement. 

“And you will let'me go, father?” said Eleanor 
cheerfully, when Grace ventured to announce the 
proposal of their unknown friend. 

“Go!”saidMr.Flemingstemly. “ And why should 
I thrust you upon the charity of strangers, while I 
have hands to work for you?” 

“But I do’nt want you to work for me, father,” 


teaching must be at once abandoned. I will have no 
more of it. I had rather you should suffer any priva¬ 
tion than disgrace me by such pitiful measures. And 
for you, Eleanor, let me hear no more of charity- 
schools. Thank Heaven, Lhave still enough to keep 
from starving, and let that suffice.” 

“ But my dearest father,” Eleanor began. 

“ Not another word on the subject,” said Mr. Flem¬ 
ing. “I will hear no more. Let the world forget us, 
for why should we be remembered? And let us suf¬ 
fer and die in obscurity, since one among us was wil¬ 
ling it should be so.” 

There is but a single line, ’tis said, between pas¬ 
sion and insanity, and Mr. Fleming looked and acted 
the madman, as he strode from the apartment, leaving 
his children terrifiedby his violence, and overwhelm¬ 
ed by his unfeeling sentence. It seemed as if a hur¬ 
ricane had passed by, and swept from beneath them 
the foothold they had gained; and with trembling 
hearts they listened to his impatient steps, pacing the 
floor of his own chamber, long after he had left them. 
But suddenly those steps ceased, a heavy fell suc¬ 
ceeded, and Grace was the first to fly up stairs, burst 
open the door, and find her miserable father stretched 
upon the carpet. The screams of. Eleanor brought 
immediate assistance, but the hour of retribution had 
arrived. A stroke of paralysis had done its work of 
destruction; and he who would have dregged more 
darkly for his children the cup of poverty and sor¬ 
row, was now to share with them the bitter draught, 
and receive from-their hands, alone, those daily com¬ 
forts of which he would so cruelly have deprived 
them. 

And through the long hours of that dreadful night, 


said Eleanor. u I had much rather work for myself.” 

“"Work! you work indeed!” said Mr. Fleming. 
“Poor child! you may sew baby-rags, Nell, but you 
do not know what work is.” 

“ Yes I do, father,” said Eleanor eagerly, “ and hard 
work too. Iam capable of a great deal, indeed I am, 
more than you imagine.” 

“I have heard such boastingbefore, buthave never 
seen the fruits of it,” said Mr. Fleming bitterly. 

“ That is because you are not at home, father,” said 
Eleanor, revealing in her zeal the secret of their daily 
employments, which Grace had endeavored to keep 
from him, “ and do not see how busy we are. "Why 
Eda and I have fifteen scholars that we teach from 
nine till two every day. And as to Grace, she is 
never idle a moment, but is out teaching constantly, 
and has—how many pupils, Grace ?” 

Mr. Fleming became pale with passion while his 
daughter spoke. • “ And why have not I been con¬ 
sulted in all this?” he asked, turning to Grace. “"Was 
it not enough that you obstinately refused to save your 
sisters from poverty; but must add to your folly by 
seeking employment from every upstart, as if your 
own father had cast you off?” c 

“ Oh! father,” said Grace, laying her hand on his 
arm, and raising her weeping face to his, “ will you 
never, never forgive me ?” 

“Forgive!” said Mr. Fleming. “ Can you forgive 
yourself for the ruin you have wrought ?” But this 


his daughters watched beside him in tears and silence. 
His anger, his injustice were forgotten, and they could 
only pray in agony, that he might be spared to the 
yearning affection of their desolate hearts. Morning 
came—and the strong man of yesterday lay upon his 
bed, helpless as an infant, without the power of arti¬ 
culation, but his eye followed Grace as she moved 
noiselessly through the apartment, or bent like an 
angel of mercy over his pillow; the only image which 
seemed to penetrate the mental darkness that en¬ 
veloped him. 

And with the morning came a thousand new and 
perplexing cares, to the harassed mind of Grace. Mr. 
Thornton’s letter must be answered as speedily ns 
possible, yet how to decide under present circum¬ 
stances she knew not. In this emergency, however, 
her own views of the case were sustained by another 
adviser. Doctor Allen, their kind physician, hadbeen 
the friend of Mr. Fleming from his boyhood, and to 
him Mrs. Lawrence, in the ardor of her friendship, 
submitted the affair. To her great satisfaction the 
Doctor’s opinion coincided with her own, that to re¬ 
fuse such an offer would be positive folly, and taking 
upon himself the task of reconciling his patient to the 
event, he urged Eleanor’s departure so strongly, that 
Grace felt they should prepare for her immediate re¬ 
moval. 

The sisters parted with a grief far deeper than any 
which had before oppressed them—Eleanor to find 
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new friends in a land of strangers, and Grace andEda 
to watch and toil and struggle with a thousand anxi¬ 
eties, of which none could know but themselves. 
And now Grace felt the value of those exertions made 
at first. Mr. Fleming had paid regularly the amount 
due to Enoch Dobbs, while from their own retired 
manner of life but few personal expenses had been 
incurred, and thus a sum accumulated, which, though 
small in itself, was now most important; and Grace 
hoped and Eda tried to hope with her, that at least 
they might bid defiance to actual want. But wearily 
—O! how wearily the months rolled on. Eleanor 
wrote of kind firiends and a pleasant home, and her 
sisters would not cloud, her happiness by a recital of 
their own cares; yet toil and anxiety had become their 
daily portion; and the darkness of their lot was only 
cheered by that peace of conscience, which seemed 
a blessed birth-right the world could not give nor take 
away. 

CHAPTER V. 

Happily or sadly, in light or darkness. Time’s 
flight is ever onward, and those of my readers who 
love the sunshine rather than the shadow, will not 
object to suppose the lapse of three years, since the 
conclusion of our last chapter. During this period 
Eleanor had visited her old home but once, and Mr. 
Fleming had so far recovered as to be wheeled daily 
into the parlor; take a little interest in the concerns 
of his family, (although his daughters scrupulously hid 
from him their embarrassments,) and was never so 
well satisfied as when his darling Grace could sit be¬ 
side him with her needle-work, or read to him from 
the inspired volume. Yes, Grace had regained that 
love, which she had so mourned to lose, and felt re¬ 
paid for all her sorrow, when her father’s arm was for 
the first time folded over her, and his struggling 
tongue pronounced the words, “ my child, God bless 
you!” 

During the years we have, passed so hastily by, 
Grace and Eda Fleming had endured more of mental 
suffering than was ever revealed to mortal ear. The 
night which brought repose to happier hearts, was for 
.them the season of thought, and not unfrequently of 
labor; while the constant drain which their afflicted 
father had become upon their slender purse, seemed 
to render it almost impossible that they should ever 
cancel the debt now owing to Enoch Dobbs. But of 
all quakers Enoch was the most patient, and his wife 
the most benevolent “ We can wait till bettertimes, 
friend Grace,” said the kind hearted Hannah, “ and if 
better days never come, why then we cannot help it 
thee knows, and thjrself and thy sister shall never 
want a home while this roof shelters Enoch and 
me.” 

But a night of storm is not unfrequently followed 
by a morning of exceeding calmness and beauty, and 
it was in an hour of darkest despondency, that their 
sky was suddenly brightened by two unexpected 
events—a small legacy bequeathed them by a distant 
relative, and the return of Charles Malcolm, from 
India. 

The first brought relief from care, and freedom from 


toil; but the second was as the sun, piercing the 
clouds, and illumining every object. He was the 
same happy, joyous Charles of other days. A little 
older and somewhat browner, it is true; but still as 
merry, as laughter-loving as before; as kind, as gener¬ 
ous, as warm-hearted. But Grace, oh how sadly had 
she altered since they parted, four years ago. Then, 
fresh, and blooming and beautiful; now, thin, and 
pale and care-worn, the shadow of her former self; 
yet lovely still in her quiet resignation. “Like the 
water-lilies that are serene in the calm, clear weather, 
but no less serene amid the black and scowling 
waves.” Eda, too, Charles had left a mere school 
girl; now she stood before him a tall, graceful woman, 
and he. gazed at her with uplifted hands and admiring 
eyes, tumble to credit the evidence of his own senses. 
After a few moments’ reflection, and the mention of 
his name, Mr. Fleming recognized his nephew, but 
it seemed only a partial recollection, and not a plea¬ 
sant one. Something in the name of Charles evi¬ 
dently annoyed him, and unable to converse, he soon 
asked to be taken to his own room again. 

And all unheeded the hours flew by as the cousins 
sat together, and recalled the years that had interven¬ 
ed since their last meeting—years so full of interest 
to them all. Charles recounted some of his own ad¬ 
ventures, and the girls indulged in the almost forgot¬ 
ten lu xu r y of a laugh, or he listened to the story of 
their sorrows, and his fine eyes were suffused with 
tears, as he grasped a hand of each; and when they 
separated, long after the latest stars had risen, Grace 
and Eda felt that they had turned a fairer leaf in the 
volume of life, and in Charles Malcolm had welcom¬ 
ed home a brother. 

The world looked bright again. The color came 
once more to the cheek of Grace, and light to the eye 
of Eda. Yet theirs was a joy, chastened.and subdued 
by the memory of misfortune—the rainbow of the 
present, resting upon the donds of the past The 
legacy bequeathed so opportunely, now enabled them 
to pay, with interest, the debt due their quaker friends, 
to relinquish their labors, and devote themselves more 
exclusively to their father. Eleanor also they would 
have recalled, but her engagements with Mr. Thorn¬ 
ton prevented an immediate compliance; and ere 
these were ended the rumor reached them that she 
was to become the bride of a wealthy Southerner; 
and rumor spoke truly of the good fortune in store for 
our warm-hearted Eleanor. 

And day after day Charles Malcolm lifted the shin¬ 
ing brass knocker of Enoch Dobbs’ dwelling, and day 
after day his smiling face and cheerful tone brought 
gladness and happiness to his cousins. If they walk¬ 
ed, he walked with them; if they read, he came with 
the book they most wanted; and if Eda sang, he se¬ 
lected the melody that best suited her voice. In a 
word, he became their oracle, their counsellor, their 
protector—and every enjoyment of their lives was 
heightened if he were permitted to share it with 
them. 

The sojourn of Charles Malcolm in that distant land 
had not been unsuccessful, and he returned from In¬ 
dia rich enough to leave no fears for the future. He 
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came with his early love for Grace, still fresh within 
his heart—that love which he had not dared to breathe, 
when she was the acknowledged heiress of untold 
wealth, and he only a poor cousin, who sighed for, 
but never hoped to win her regard. And Grace, did 
she now requite that tenderness? Yes, in her “heart 
of hearts,” amid those pictures of the past which Me¬ 
mory’s pencil touched so brightly, was enshrined an 
image, which bore his name and semblance. Yet 
Grace felt that for her an image only it must remain. 
To her suffering father she had determined to conse¬ 
crate her future life, and with this in view, to re¬ 
nounce, then and forever, all thoughts of marriage. 
But Grace had also another motive for this decision.' 
With that intuitive perception, which enables woman 
to read a woman’s heart, she learned that Eda loved 
Charles Malcolm, and from the moment of this dis¬ 
covery, she resolved to do all in her power to pro¬ 
mote the happiness of her sister. Yes, through her, 
Eda’s young life had been clouded in its early fresh¬ 
ness, with the dews of the morning still upon its roses, 
and now it must be for aim to restore that brightness; 
to re-illumine that pathway, even by the sacrifice of 
her own affections. And when at last Charles ven¬ 
tured to tell the tale, which he had never breathed 
save to the ocean winds, he was answered thus— 
“ Love and marriage,' Charles, are not for me. I have 
duties to perform which forbid the thought, and while 
my father lives I shall never leave him.” 

“ And will you thus doom me to a life of celibacy 
also, Grace?” 

“Oh no, Charles, far, far from it. Marry by all 
means and be happy. I do not say forget me; that I 
hope, I /snow you will never do; but forget that you 
have loved me other than as a brother, and be content 
with a sister’s love in return.” 

“ And can you give me nothing more than the af¬ 
fection of a sister, Grace? I who have loved you 
through time, and change, and fortune—worshiped 
you almost, even from my very boyhood ?” 

“And still love me, dear Charles,” said Grace sooth¬ 
ingly, “ still be my friend and brother, and show your 
regard by urging me to duty, not by tempting me to 
forsake it. Think of my poor father, and ask your¬ 
self if I ought to assume responsibilities, which may, 
which must take me from him ?” 

“ Eda is still left.” 

“ But Eda is not Grace, and Grace is all in all to her 
father now. When I am absent, his chair is wheeled 
to the window that he may watch for my return; and 


he listens as eagerly for my foot upon the stairs as an 
infant for its mother. I read to him from the Bible, 
and with that in my hand, I feel—if the thought be 
not a presumptuous one—as if I were leading him on 
step by step to heaven. Knowing all this, can you 
counsel me to leave him, Charles?” 

“ And must my hopes perish then ?” asked Malcolm, 
“Hopes that have been my only solace in a land of 
strangers, with the wide ocean between us?” 

“Fixthem elsewhere, Charles. The best and holiest 
affections of such a heart as yours must be worthily- 
requited. And now, my dear cousin, try and forget 
what has passed to-day, and do not forsake us because 
I have rejected your suit. Come to us as usual. Eda 
would regret your absence, and I should feel as if I 
had lost a very dear friend. Still continue Grace 
Fleming’s kind brother, will you not ? and let us en¬ 
joy the same tranquillity and happiness we have done 
since your return.” 

And Grace asked not in vain. Charles came as 
usual, a little paler, and more sedate than before, but 
still the kindest and best of friends; and Grace daily- 
found more in his character to. call forth that love, 
which she had resolved to bury in her inmost soul; 
while she endeavored, by every proper means, to 
place her beloved Eda in possession of that noble 
heart, which had for so many years been exclusively 
her own. 

To this end she gradually absented herself more 
and more from their society, attendance upon her 
father being at all times a ready plea, and in a few 
months she had the melancholy satisfaction of per¬ 
ceiving that her wishes for Eda were being accom¬ 
plished, and that Charles would soon, in all proba¬ 
bility, cherish for herself no deeper affection than 
that of a brother. 

Years have passed away, and there is a small cot¬ 
tage on the banks of the Susquehannah, where an old 
gentleman may be occasionally seen, assisted through 
the garden walks by a lovely woman, whom he calls 
his daughter, and in that daughter we may recognize 
the still beautiful Grace Fleming; while in a wide do¬ 
main, not far distant, Charles Malcolm and his Eda 
are surrounded by a troop of rosy children, among 
whom another Grace is the fairest, and the wildest, 
and might perhaps become the favorite of her aunt, 
if an urchin two years younger did not come so often 
to chat with grandpapa at the cottage door, and 
answer to the still fondly cherished name of Charles 
Malcolm. 
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From Chambers’ Papers for the People. 

HARRIETTE; OR, THE RASH REPLY. 

I. 

George William Bertram, Esq., of Fernielee, 
was the representative of an old family in one of 
the southern counties of Scotland. The Bertrams 
had never occupied a distinguished place among 
the gentry of the country ; they had never done 
anything to benefit others or to aggrandize them¬ 
selves ; they had never been heard of beyond the 
•limits of their own district; their name was un¬ 
known to history alike for deeds of honor and 
infamy; but they could count I cannot tell how 
many generations, and they possessed a landed 
property which, thanks to the entail, had never 
passed out of the family. They were thus unde¬ 
niably respectable, and were known and visited by 
everybody, although not much sought after by any 
—at least of the class to which they belonged: 
for though perfectly unexceptionable, their society 
could convey little distinction. 

The present laird of Fernielee was placed in 
peculiarly trying circumstances. While fortune 
had denied him a son and heir, she had lavishly 
bestowed upon him six daughters, all grown up, 
and all unmarried. This was a compound evil; 
for the property, being entailed in the male line, 
passed to a distant branch of the family, and the 
income it yielded not being large, there seemed no 
possibility of providing suitably for the girls save 
by marriage; and though the eldest was now 
twenty-seven, no eligible admirer had yet pre¬ 
sented himself to any of them. True, Miss Susan, 
the second daughter, had, when at the age of nine¬ 
teen, imprudently contracted an engagement with a 
young man she had met when on a visit from home ; 
but as this youth was neither rich nor well-born, 
the engagement was summarily broken off by Mr. 
Bertram, and poor Susan, from a laughing girl 
with rosy cheeks and merry blue eyes, became 
pale, and silent, and fretful, and almost as uncom¬ 
fortably anxious to be well-married as her plain 
and common-place elder sister. At one time great 
hopes had been entertained that a neighboring 
laird would propose to the third daughter, Harri¬ 
etts ; but after a time the flattering prospect 
seemed to vanish, and the gentleman in question, 
after a sojourn of six months at Cheltenham, 
returned home with an English bride. The laird 
and his family in general were much chagrined. 
Harriette, indeed, bore it wonderfully well. The 
world believed her to be disappointed, but gave 
her credit for being a girl of spirit, who would not 
wear the willow. The world, however, gave Miss 
Harriette Bertram more credit than she deserved ; 
for she was not a slighted maiden, but, on the j 
contrary, Mr. Johnstone of the Grange was her 
rejected suitor. As little, however, as the world 
did her own family guess the real state of the 
matter. She knew that it would have been in 
vain to plead to her father that Mr. Johnstone was 
vulgar in manners and person, and mean and illit¬ 
erate in mind, and she therefore studiously con¬ 
cealed her rejection of his suit—a rejection which 
he himself took good care not to publish, and 
which he had never forgiven. As for Jane, Ellen, 
and Anne, the three younger Miss Bertrams, they 
belonged to the everyday class of young ladies. 
They did worsted work and crochet; doted on sen¬ 
timental verses, the more meaningless the better ; 
were devoted to waltzes and polkas; conversed 
chiefly about beaux and dress ; always spoke in 


the hyperbolical vein ; were perpetually imagin¬ 
ing themselves in love, and were occasionally 
slightly jealous of each other, though more fre¬ 
quently on perfectly amicable terms. Their eldest 
sister, Marianne, they considered “ a downright 
old maid, and far too plain to be married Susan 
they thought might still have a chance; while 
Harriett's establishment was certain, if she would 
only give a little more encouragement to her ad¬ 
mirers. But I must now make my readers ac¬ 
quainted with Mr. and Mrs. Bertram. 

The former was a little, foolish, fussy, impor¬ 
tant-looking man, with dark features, a long nose, 
and quick black eyes, which seemed to bespeak 
restlessness of disposition rather than activity of 
mind. As to the rest, he had a querulous, jealous 
temper, an insatiable craving after personal and 
social consequence, was fond of gossip, and totally 
devoid of anything resembling dignity of character. 
His wife had been a beauty in Iter youth, but her 
tall, elegant figure was prematurely bent from ill- 
health, the light of her glancing eyes dimmed 
with care, and her once gay spirit broken by the 
incessant worry of her daily life. Originally pos¬ 
sessed of a fair share of abilities, her mind, ever 
since her marriage, had lain fallow, for site had 
neither aim nor hope in cultivating it. Poor Mrs. 
Bertram ! gentle, quiet, and subdued, she lived 
alone in the world, and endeavored to find, in the 
hope of a better, consolation for her cheerless lot 
in the present. Even in her children's love, 
though passionately fond of them, she found but 
little sympathy. She shrank from their mirth and 
their gayety, haunted by a feeling that her presence 
must be a check to their joy; while they, accus¬ 
tomed to see her all their lives plodding silently 
and uncomplainingly on amid her household cares, 
guessed not that it had ever been different with 
her, or that their confidence would have added to 
her happiness. She, too, wished her daughters 
were married, as she saw no other prospect of 
their being provided for, having endeavored in 
vain to persuade her husband to insure his life. 
It was her proposal, her idea, and therefore could 
not be entertained. Was he not capable of judg¬ 
ing for himself ? Did he not know that these ras¬ 
cally offices made money by their transactions? 
Where, then, could be the economy in having any¬ 
thing to do with them? Mrs. Bertram shrank, 
however, from the idea of her daughters marrying 
from mercenary motives, and looked forward to 
their future with that melancholy resignation 
which characterized all her anticipations of a tem¬ 
poral nature. 

Fernielee was an old-fashioned place, sweetly 
situated in one of the wilder districts in the south 
, of Scotland. When I say old-fashioned, I do not 
mean, however, that the mansion was rendered 
picturesque by gable-ends and turrets, and innu¬ 
merable stacks of quaint chimneys; nor do I mean 
"that it was covered with ivy, or had a hall, with 
“storied windows richly dight.” There are few 
such mansions in Scotland, and Fernielee assuredly 
was not one of them. On the contrary, it was 
one of the very plainest edifices one could imagine. 
It was built of rough gray stone, with a long 
plain front, and long rows of small windows, with 
a very steep roof of gray slates, or rather slabs, 
in many places overgrown with moss and lichens. 
The door, which was in the middle of the house, 
was approached by a long flight of moss-grown 
steps, with long thin gray iron railings, round 
which some creeping plants made an ineffectual 
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attempt to climb. The house was situated at the 
top of a gentle declivity, which might have been 
made a pretty lawn but for the grass-covering, 
which was generally rough and unshaven. At the 
foot of this bank flowed a stream, here and there 
overhung by low alders and birches, and dwarf- 
trees of various descriptions. Behind the house 
rose a green hill, used as pasture-ground for 
sheep; while on the right and left stretched away 
to some little distance plantations of various kinds 
of woods, conspicuous among which at present 
was the mountain ash, with its clusters of coral 
berries. In front there was a view of some heathy 
hills, not high, but wild, interspersed with green 
knolls, and ferny or broomy glens, down which 
generally tumbled and sparkled a little streamlet. 
Although a very pretty place, there was about it 
a certain air of desolation. The trees wanted 
pruning, and the walks weeding. Within, though 
neat and tidy, and full of young and blooming 
girls, it was dull too: and to-day, when I am 
about to introduce you to its interior, it was unu¬ 
sually so. Mr. Bertram and five of his daughters 
had gone to the races, which were to be held near 
a town a few miles from Fernielee ; Mrs. Bertram 
was busy at work in the breakfast parlor ; and 
Harriette was reading in her own room—for Har- 
riette did not care for races, and had remained at 
home. 

Harriette Bertram was generally allowed to be 
a pretty girl, and not without some reason. Her 
well-proportioned figure was light, active, and 
graceful; her movements easy, quiet, and natural. 
Her complexion, though pale, was remarkably 
fresh and clear; her eyes large and beaming, and 
full of an ever-changeful expression ; and her rich, 
dark hair singularly soft and luxuriant. What 
she wanted in regularity of feature and brilliancy 
of color was amply atoned tor 6y the vivacity and' 
intelligence of her expression, the sweetness of 
her ready smile, and the spirit of her manner and 
bearing. There was nothing insipid in her ap¬ 
pearance—it everywhere bespoke what we call 
character, and was, besides, preeminently lady¬ 
like. And in truth her appearance belied her not. 
A warm sensibility, generous, and even noble im¬ 
pulses, with a refined sensitiveness of disposition 
almost approaching to fastidiousness, and a spir¬ 
ited, though sweet, affectionate temper, were 
among her most distinguishing characteristics. 
The faults of her character grew, as it were, out 
of its beauties. The warmth of her feelings, and 
the glow of an imagination, ever, ere reflection 
came to her aid, prone to paint in brighter or in 
darker colors, as the case might be, each incident 
which befell her, obscured the clearness of her 
judgment, and led her to act from the impulse of 
the moment rather than from the good sense she 
really possessed. In short, she needed the teach¬ 
ing' of life, and a touch, perchance, of the disci¬ 
pline of sorrow, to give regular beauty to a mind 
which was yet but a wilderness of flowers. 

Harriette, I have said, was reading—one of 
those noble books which warm and elevate the heart 
while they expand the mind. She raised her eyes 
from time to time, and looked up in thought, her 
countenance full of a lofty gladness. At last her 
glance fell on a ball-dress, which, with its various 
accessories, lay spread out on a bed before her. 
“ Ah!” she thought, as the sight of it recalled 
to her everyday Cares—“ I wish 1 were not going. 
I may enjoy it perhaps, but not as I enjoy this 
quiet morning. Everybody seems so common¬ 


place’. I wonder if I shall ever meet any one dif¬ 
ferent] There must surely be many, and yet I 
never met one. But now I must go down to 
mamma.” 

At dinner, Mr. Bertram and his daughters were 
full of the races; the former was in unusual glee. 
“Had a bow from the marquis, Mrs. Bertram! 
indeed, his lordship was nncommonly gracious; 
said, when he passed me the second time, ‘ A fine 
autumn day. Mr. Bertram ; but rather windy.’” 
The marchioness, too, shook hands with Marianne 
on the stand, and bowed to the rest of the girls. 
There was a Mr. Hartley, of Sandilands Hall, in 
Hampshire, there, who paid a good deal of atten¬ 
tion to Susan, so I asked him here to dinner to¬ 
morrow after the races. It would be an excellent 
match for her. Be sure, Mrs. Bertram, that you 
have everything in good style.” 

“ What sort of person is Mr. Hartley?” faintly 
inquired Mrs. Bertram. 

“Person! Mrs. Bertram? Of course he is a 
proper person, otherwise I should not think of en¬ 
couraging him to address one of my daughters. 
Really, Mrs. Bertram, you surprise me. You 
might have a little dependence on my judgment, I 
think. No doubt it is vastly inferior to your own ; 
still, madam, I would have you know 1 am not an 
absolute fool.” Mrs. Bertram returned no answer, 
but bent her head over her plate. 

Susan said in a kind tone to her mother : “ He 
is not very handsome, mamma, and not very young 
either; but so very agreeable, and scientific, and 
all that; and everybody speaks well of him.” 

“ But oh,” cried Ellen, “ there was such a 
charming young man there! a cousin of Mr. Hart¬ 
ley’s—and they are both staying at the Grange 
—a Mr. Clavering, a London barrister, exquisitely 
good-looking, and. amazingly clever, they say. I 
hope he may dance with me to-night; and' hy tfie 
by, that reminds me I have the pink flowers to fas¬ 
ten in my dress.” 

II. 

The Bertrams were, as usual, among the first ir 
the ball-room ; they were all, with the exception 
of Marianne, who had a cold, looking uncom 
monly well to-night. Susan’s complexion looked, 
by gaslight, dazzlingly fair, while excitement had 
lent a glow to her cheek and a light to her eyes. 
She danced the first dance with Mr. Hartley. 
Harriette, not having an interesting partner, and 
being a little tired, sat down as soon as the dance 
was over. The seat she had chosen was under the 
music-gallery, which was supported by pillars. 
Seated near one of those, she was completely con¬ 
cealed by it from the observation of two gentle¬ 
men on the other side, whose conversation she was 
thus unintentionally obliged to overhear. One of 
them inquired who her sister Susan was. The 
other, who was Harriette’s rejected suitor, replied : 
“One of the Bertrams of Fernielee—the great¬ 
est husband-hunters in the country.” 

“ Ah ! I have heard of them since I came to the 
Grange. They are quite notorious, I suppose?” 

“ Oh, quite! So yon had better take care of 
3 'ourself. Your friend Hartley seems quite capti¬ 
vated.” The gentleman laughed. 

“ Oh, but I am not very easily caught.” 

“ I should recommend you, however, to beware 
of Mr. Bertram’s traps.” The speakers then 
walked away. 

Harriette remained with flushed cheeks and a 
mortified spirit; for, while she despised Mr. John- 
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stone and the petty revenge to which he had con¬ 
descended, she was deeply annoyed by what she 
had heard of the reputation of her family, and all 
the more that she felt it was not undeserved. 
She was yet brooding over the disagreeable idea, 
when a partner was introduced to her as Mr. 
Clavering. The name she recognized as that of 
the London gentleman of whom her sisters had 
been speaking in the morning ; while the tone of 
his voice, as he invited her to dance, convinced her 
at once that he was Mr. Johnstone’s companion 
behind the pillar. In the present state of her feel¬ 
ings she would have declined dancing with him, 
if it had been possible ; but it was not. The 
dance was a quadrille, and Mr. Clavering exerted 
himself to be agreeable, or rather he was agreeable 
without exertion. By degrees Harriette’s uncom¬ 
fortable feelings began to vanish under the influence 
of his conversation. It was evident, at all events, 
that he was not afraid of her society, for he danced 
several times with her, and engaged her as his 
partner at the supper-table. In her limited circle 
and secluded nook of the world, Harriette had cer¬ 
tainly never before met so agreeable a person, and 
the time seemed to fly during their animated con¬ 
versation. 

Mr. Clavering was a young man not much above 
thirty, whose talents had already opened for him at 
the bar a career full of promise. In person he was 
about the middle height, gentlemanly and unobtru¬ 
sive, rather than strikingly elegant in manner. 
His features were good, though rather large, more 
especially the mouth, which was, however, well¬ 
shaped, and expressed at once firmness and good 
temper. His eyes were gray, but large and full 
of thought and animation ; while his light-brown 
hair was smoothly parted over a square, solid, 
open forehead. His countenance altogether was 
manly and intelligent; while his manner and 
bearing were characterized by that air of ease and 
decision which is bestowed by extensive intercourse 
with the world, mingled with an indescribable 
something which, without being conceit, yet seemed 
to denote the consciousness of superior abilities; 
and, in fact, such was Mr. Clavering’s real char¬ 
acter. A younger son, he was the cleverest of his 
own family. He had been successful at school and 
college, and professional prosperity already seemed 
to smile upon him ; consequently, he could hardly 
fail to be aware of his own talents and attractions, 
while at the same time he had too much good sense 
and good feeling to be guilty of the folly and pre¬ 
sumption of conceit. He was rather conscious of 
ability than vain of it; his manner, though be¬ 
speaking confidencj in hirnself, was perfectly free 
from assumption, and possessed all that respect 
towards those whom he addressed without which 
no manner can be agreeable. He had been attracted 
by Harriette’s beauty, which was of a style to 
charm a mind of an intellectual cast. On inquiring 
her name, he had been disappointed to find that 
she was one of the husband-hunting Miss Bertrams. 
Hotwithsiauding, however, he requested to be in¬ 
troduced to her, and was agreeably surprised to find 
her quite free from the manners of the class 
to which she was said to belong. He was sur¬ 
prised not only by the vivacity of her conversation, 
but by the uncommon amount of intellectual culti¬ 
vation which, without any effort, any appearance 
of the littleness and vulgarity of showing off, it dis¬ 
played. In truth, Harriette had never before found 
herself in society so congenial. Never had she: 
been more charming ; never had she looked more 


beautiful. As Mr. Clavering handed her to ‘he 
carriage, she was mortified to hear l.er father, in 
obsequious terms, invite him to join their party at 
dinner the following day, adding, as an inducement, 
“ And you shall hear my daughter Harriette sing. 
She is allowed to have a fine voice, and I am sure 
will he delighted to exert it for you.” 

Mr. Clavering turned towards Harriette, but the 
dimness of the light prevented him from seeing her 
look of annoyance. “ May I count on the pleasure 
Mr. Bertram promises me?” he asked. 

“ By no means,” she replied. “ I am often too 
much fatigued after a ball to be able to sing; so 
pray do not count upon me.” She spoke with a 
smile on her lips, but with inward vexatfbn. 

He then bade her good-night, saying to himself, 
“ If that girl be a husband-hunter, she is the most 
consummate adept that ever existed !” 

As Harriette drove home, she mused over the 
evening. It had certainly been in one sense the 
most agreeable she had ever spent ; at last she had 
obtained a glimpse of that mental superiority she 
had so longed to find ; at last she had dared to be 
herself, with the pleasurable consciousness that she 
vvas understood, and was all the more agreeable for 
being so. But even this delightful evening had had 
its drawbacks, its moments of mortification—mo¬ 
ments, too, which had left a sting behind. What 
would Mr. Clavering think of her father? What 
might he not even suppose of herself? And again 
and again, with an interest which surprised her, 
would these tormenting questions intrude. 

Susan, meanwhile, was in great delight. It was 
astonishing to perceive the change one day had 
made in her appearance and spirits. She had 
(lanced nearly all night with Mr. Hanley, and he 
had testified very unequivocally his admiration for 
her. A source of interest had arisen for her. 
She was no longer without an aim. Susan had 
not the mental resources of her sister Harriette, 
neither had she the strength of character which 
distinguished the latter; and when her early love- 
affair was terminated by her father, she became 
the victim of ennui, and consequent low spirits. 
It was, however, the want of occupation for her 
thoughts, rather than disappointed affection, which 
was at the bottom of her melancholy ; for though 
in truth a kind-hearted girl, Susan had not suffi¬ 
cient intensity of character to be capable of feeling 
a deep or fervent affection. Thus she could very 
easily persuade herself she was in love, when in 
fact she was only flattered. In short, Susan be¬ 
longed to that numerous class of women—a class, 
however, which is far from containing all, or the 
best part of the sex—to whom marriage is the sole 
aim of life. The reason fur this over-anxiety re¬ 
specting marriage—always so deteriorating to the 
female character—is, we think, to be found chiefly 
in two causes, both operating in poor Susan’s case; 
the one we have already alluded to—want of men¬ 
tal occupation, and a necessity implanted in human 
nature for having an object in life to hope for and 
to strive after; the other, that marriage is often 
the sole alternative of a life of poverty and neglect. 
There can be nothing more cruel than to educate 
women so as to fit them only for a life of ease and 
luxury, and then leave them destitute of all means 
of indulging it. Can we wonder that girls thus 
educated, and seeing in single life only the pinch¬ 
ing struggle and the cold neglect, or at best the 
patronizing kindness which is too often the portion 
of the poor old maid, should eagerly endeavor to 
avert such a fate, even by rushing perchance into 
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a worse? No : we cannot wonder, when we con¬ 
sider how dear to human beings is the respect and 
consideration of their kind, and how comparatively 
few there are who, through depression and exalta¬ 
tion, through good report and evil report, can alike 
preserve a calm possession of soul and an unruffled 
dignity of temper. 

“ What a charming evening we have had, Harry! 
—have we not?” cried Susan, when the two sisters 
had withdrawn to the apartment they shared be¬ 
tween them. 

“ Delightful indeed, in some respects!” 

“ Oh! in every respect. Mr. Hartley is an ex¬ 
cessively clever man—so scientific, so fond of chem¬ 
istry, and electricity, and geology, and all these 
things.” 

“ I thought you did not care for these things.” 

“ Neither I do; but still I like a man who does. 
How superior he is, after all, to poor George Mac- 
laren. After all, I daresay papa was right, and 
George, poor fellow, would not have been a very 
suitable match for me. How much Mr. Clavering 
seemed to admire you, Harriette! Mr. Hartley 
says he is very clever; so I daresay he would be 
just the thing for you. How 1 should like it, my 
dear Harriette!” 

“ Like what, Susan ?—that Mr. Clavering should 
marry me, do you mean ? I have no design on Mr. 
Claveriug’s heart or hand. On further acquaintance 
he might turn out very different from what he ap¬ 
pears. Oh! my dear sister Susan, let us not de¬ 
grade ourselves in our own eyes or in the eyes of 
others by scheming for an establishment. It makes 
me feel miserable to think that any one should say 
we do.” 

“ Dear me, Harriette! I would be above mind¬ 
ing what people say; and as to refusing a good 
offer on that account, it would be very foolish. Not 
that I would marry anybody that I did not like, I 
can assure you. You have such odd notions, Harry, 
that, though you are the prettiest, and the cleverest, 
and the best too, I should not wonder if you were 
an old maid after all.” 

“ And if 1 were, it would not much signify. No, 
let me keep my self-respect, let me feel that I have 
acted with a single purpose, truthfully and up¬ 
rightly, and I can bear any lot, however low.” 

“ But I could not, Harriette. Ifl am ever married, 
I shall, I trust, try to do my duty ; but I could not 
bear to be an old maid. Only fancy how dreadful 
it would be to be like Miss Margaret Watson, or 
even our own Marianne !” 

“ But we need not be like anybody but ourselves. 
Good people and sensible people will love and Te- 
spect us all the same, whether we are married or 
single.” 

“ Perhaps; but still, as I said before, I could not 
bear it.” 

Harriette sighed, but said no more. 

At dinner, the following day, besides the two 
strangers, there were a few of the neighbors, in¬ 
cluding Mr. and Mrs. Johnstone of the Grange, with 
whom the gentlemen in question were staying, be¬ 
ing relations of the latter. Mr. and Mrs. Johnstone 
were a strangely-matched couple. The former was 
a tall, stupid-lookingman, aboutforty, well-meaning 
enough within the limits of an understanding 
bounded to the consideration of crops and cattle. 
Nor had he any expansiveness of heart to atone for 
the narrowness of his mind. He was not bad- 
hearted, he was not cruel; but his sympathies were 
not larger than his understanding. He would not 
really have injured Harriette, but he bore her a 


grudge for her rejection of his suit. He would 
probably have forgiven a man cordially enough who 
had attempted to murder him ; but his nature was 
not sufficiently magnanimous to pardon what he 
had taken in the light of a personal affront. His 
wife was a woman about thirty, handsome, but for¬ 
mal-looking, acute, clever, and well-informed. But 
though often sensible, amusing, and even agreeable 
enough in conversation, she occasionally seemed to 
take a sort of pleasure in saying, in the kindest 
manner, things which she must have known her 
listeners could hardly like to hear. Thus, if there 
had been a party at which one had happened not to 
be present, Mrs. Johnstone was certain to inform 
him that she was so “ sorry ;” it was the most agree¬ 
able party she had been at for an age; quite griev¬ 
ous to think you had missed it. Or if you were 
showing her your greenhouse, she had seen Mrs. 

-'s the other day, and her geraniums were 

exquisite ; she would have given the world to have 
been able to carry off some for you. She had had a 
long conversation that very morning with Mr. Hart¬ 
ley and Mr. Clavering, in which, having remarked 
the direction of their flirtations the preceding night, 
she had given them a sketch of the Bertram family, 
with anecdotes, many of them very amusing, and 
graphically told, of Mr. Bertram’s fruitless attempts 
to get matches for his daughters, and his various 
disappointments; they were, she said, the laughing¬ 
stock of the whole country round. The result of 
this conversation was, that Arthur Clavering 
thought his cousin a less agreeable woman than he 
had supposed ; but at the same time he determined 
to be on his guard with Harriette Bertram. But 
Mr. Hartley had known Mrs. Johnstone longer, 
and what she said made little or no impression upon 
him; he had, in fact, nearly made up his mind to 
marry Susan Bertram. Mr. Hartley was certainly 
rather a clever man, with a good share of common 
sense, and a will of his own, hut good-tempered in 
the main. His notions with regard to marriage 
were much more commonplace than those of his 
cousin. Good-humor and good looks were all he 
sought for, and were indeed the sole qualities of 
which in a woman he had any appreciation. As 
it was not in his own nature to love with romantic 
ardor, he did not care about inspiring such an at¬ 
tachment. He had been much pleased with Susan’s 
manners and appearance; she was just the sort of 
pleasant, commonplace girl to take his fancy. 
Possibly she did wish to be married ; but what 
then? It was very natural, and in her conduct 
there was nothing forward or indecorous. Her 
father certainly was a drawback; but as he lived at so 
great a distance from him, perhaps he was a drawback 
of little consequence. In short, Mr. Hartley was 
a man who valued himself on thinking for himself. 
He would watch Susan during the six weeks he 
was to remain at the Grange, and if at the end of 
that period he should find her what she appeared, 
he would make her an offer of his hand. 

At dinner, half to her annoyance, half to her 
satisfaction, Mr. Clavering was assigned to Har¬ 
riette. He had come to Fernielee with the inten¬ 
tion of being very prudent; but he had not been 
there half an hour ere he completely lost sight of 
this wise resolution. He and his fair companion 
fell into an even more animated strain of discourse 
than on the preceding evening. Inspired by Har- 
riette’s.approving glance and animated reciproca¬ 
tion, from music and poetry he was led to speak of 
the sentiments and qualities of which these are but 
: the expression—of sympathy, of generosity, faith, 
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constancy, magnanimity, of natural and moral 
beauty, till at last, as he drew a picture of hap¬ 
piness with the true, unforced eloquence of feeling, 
forgetting all the littleness and meanness of life, 
Harriette’s heart echoed his sentiments, and her 
eyes shone with the enthusiasm his words had 
kindled. And once more Arthur Clavering said 
to himself: “I am sure she is perfectly single- 
minded, and so beautiful, and so fresh in her ideas 
—so unlike the hackneyed, commonplace, stereo¬ 
typed agreeableness even of intellectual women in 
London society. Meanwhile Harriette would have 
been perfectly happy had it not been for the ful¬ 
some attention her father paid to Mr. Clavering. 
After dinner he led him up and down the drawing¬ 
room, exhibiting to him the family pictures with 
which this apartment, as well as the dining-room, 
was hung, descanting on the marriages and inter¬ 
marriages of the family; and, finally, telling him 
that his grandmother, “ a very handsome woman, 

and one of Lord-’s family, was considered 

very like his daughter Harriette. Harriette is the 
belle of my family—indeed of the neighborhood, it 
is generally allowed ; and she is a very fine singer 
also. I am certain she will be delighted to sing 
for you, as you are quite a favorite of hers. Har¬ 
riette, my dear, sing to Mr. Clavering.” Harriette 
blushed scarlet. 

“ I am quite out of voice to-night,” she replied ; 
“I cannot sing. I trust our guests will excuse 
me.” 

“ Ask her to sing, Mr. Clavering. I am sure,” 
continued Mr. Bertram, with a frown at the recu¬ 
sant, “ she will not refuse you.” 

“ I cannot flatter myself that I am likely to pre¬ 
vail where you do not. I can only say, nothing 
would afford me so much pleasure as to hear Miss 
Harriette sing.” 

Mr. Clavering spoke gravely, for he saw that 
Ilarriette's feelings were wounded, and yet he 
could not help fancying that he was a favorite of 
hers—the extreme mortification she could not con¬ 
ceal only helping to confirm him in the flattering 
idea. She answered somewhat pointedly : “ I trust 
I am always happy to oblige any one.” 

“ Nonsense, Harriette !” cried her father; “ she 
shall sing to you to-night, Mr. Clavering. I have 
desired you to sing—are my wishes nothing? Am 
I nobody in my own family ? I suppose you think 
my wishes of no consequence; but I beg you to 
understand they are not quite so insignificant as you 
suppose!” 

Harriette now hurriedly rose and approached the 
piano. She felt ready to sink into the earth with 
shame, and, hastily opening a music-book, began to 
play and sing. Never had she sung so ill before ; 
but, even hoarse and agitated though her voice was, 
there was in it a deep pathos—a perfect expression 
of the music such as Clavering had rarely heard. 
He was more and more charmed, but he forbore to 
say more than—“Thank you!” adding, loud 
enough to be heard by Mr. Bertram—“ We must 
not trespass on your kindness again to-night. It 
would give me pain to hear you sing again, for I 
See it is quite an effort to you.” He then led her 
from the piano, and seemed to endeavor, by every 
sort of soothing attention, and by the most sprightly 
conversation, to obliterate from her memory the 
annoyance she had suffered. At last his efforts 
were successful. Harriette became once more her 
natural, lively self. Arthur Clavering left Fernielee 
that night perfectly convinced that Harriette Ber¬ 
tram whatever her father might be, was no schemer 


for a husband, but a creature possessed of more 
beauty, sensibility, and mind, than any woman he 
had ever known. He was not ignorant of the dan¬ 
ger he ran. He felt that he was fast falling in 
love; but now he had begun to think, not so much 
whether he ought to fall in love with her, as 
whether there was a probability of her loving him. 
Of this, however, he did not quite despair. As for 
Harriette, she lay awake half the night thinking of 
Arthur Claveririg. At last her imagination was 
excited ; at last her feelings were touched ; at last 
she had met a man who at once excited her sym¬ 
pathy aud respect—one who, she felt, could draw 
out her better self; in whose company she seemed 
to become a superior being. But then came the 
recollection of Mr. Johnstone’s speech : “ The Ber¬ 
trams of Fernielee—the greatest husband-hunters in 
the country!” and the remembrance of all her 
father’s too-poirited attentions, to poison all the 
pleasure of her reflections. She felt that, though 
too polite to show it, she was perchance an object 
of contempt to Arthur Clavering. In the feelings 
produced by this idea she was almost tempted to 
wish she might never see him again. The next 
minute, however, her heart reproached her, and 
she was forced to confess to herself the intense de¬ 
light she experienced in his society. 

nr. 

Thus days and weeks rolled on; and long ere 
the six weeks had passed Mr. Hartley was Susan’s 
accepted lover, fie was now a daily visitor at 
Fernielee, and he rarely came unaccompanied by 
Arthur Clavering. The latter had now become 
Harriette’s constant companion in her walks. 
Together they climbed the wild, heathery braes; 
together they admired the foxglove, the scarlet 
poppy, and the tiny blue harebell, growing among 
the long, wild grass on the top of rock or scaur, or 
peeping out amid the tangled growth which bor¬ 
dered the “ wimpling burnie ;” together they mor¬ 
alized over the fading woods and the falling leaves ■ 
together they thought and felt; and, though no 
word of love had been spoken, there seemed to be 
a sort of tacit understanding between them that 
they were all to each other. Meanwhile the grand 
drawback to Harriette’s felicity was the obsequious 
and unremitting attention her father paid to her 
lover. At times she felt certain that it was im¬ 
possible he could believe her a part} 7 to her father's 
evident scheming; but often her heart was filled 
with apprehension lest such might be his belief. 
Refined, sensitive, and with even an exaggerated 
sense of the dignity of her sex, Harriette was 
wretched as she brooded over such thoughts. It 
was only in the presence of Arthur Clavering 
that she ever entirely forgot them : they were hex 
constant companions during his absence. Her 
mind was distracted between love and doubt. 
Meanwhile it was within a few days of his depart¬ 
ure, and if he felt love, he had not yet declared it. 
“ Could it be,” thought Harriette, “ that he im¬ 
agined a husband-hunting girl was a fair subject 
for an idle flirtation ?” Arthur Clavering was a 
man of the world, and in that great and gay world 
of which he was a denizen she had heard that such 
proceedings were not uncommon; and her cheek 
burned, and her spirit rose as she thought of her¬ 
self made the subject of such an indignity. But 
then came the image of Arthur Clavering ; the 
recollection of his manly, honorable, and even 
noble sentiments; and her heart was soft towards 
him once more, and she felt that she had wronged 
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him by her suspicions. Meanwhile Mr. Bertram fidential. “Yon will find Mr. Hartley a very excel- 
fretted and fumed that Mr. Clavering did not pro- lent man—a little peculiar in temper perhaps, 
pose. Not a day elapsed that he did not ask Har- and with a will of his own ; but, my dear Miss 
riette", “Has he not made you an offer yeti” Susan, it is always the way. He is not worse 
“ No, sir,” with a trembling lip, was Harriette’s than other men; and, take my word for it, matri- 
invariable reply. mony is not the sort of heaven young ladies expect 

At last, one day, after the usual response, Mr. when they are in love. But I must not say any 
Bertram remarked, with an air of wisdom—“I more on the subject, in case I should frighten your 
have been thinking over the matter, and I have sister from following your example, which I should 
come to the conclusion that Mr. Clavering is prob- not wonder if she did eTe long. Hev ! Miss Har- 
ably waiting till I break the affair to him. I shall riette!” Harriette returned no answer; but Susan 
therefore take the earliest opportunity of speaking looked encouraging. Mrs. Johnstone continued— 
to him on the subject, as he leaves the country in a “ Another cousin of mine is very often here; and 

few days.” I know ”- 

“ I entreat, papa,” cried Harriette, in an agony “What do you know’, my dear Mrs. John- 
of distress, “that you will not do so. It will be stone?” 

of no avail, I can assure you. Mr. Clavering is “ Oh, I know a certain person who thinks Miss 
not a man to be forced into marrying any one, nor I Harriette Bertram has the finest voice he ever 
should I accept him unless his offer were spon-! heard, &c., &c. In short, I wonder it has not 
taneous.” I been all settled before now ; but I have always re- 

Almost for the first time Mrs. Bertram ventured marked that men like to be tantalizing.” 
to oppose her husband. “ Oh, Mr. Bertram !” she j “ Tantalizing!” cried Harriette. 
cried, suddenly roused from her gentle, apparently “ Of course it is very wrong,” continued Mrs. 
apathetic sadness, “I beg and pray you will not Johnstone; “if they read their Bibles they would 
so far compromise our daughter's dignity. I hope see that it is not doing as they would be done by; 
Harriette may marry Mr. Clavering; but indeed but I fear there is little religion in the world.” 
you take the wrong way.” “ Yes,” cried Harriette ; “ but we are also told 

“ The wrong way, madam! Very pretty indeed, to think no evil; and-” 

madam! Is this your respect for me ? Is this the “ Oh, my dear Miss Harriette, I really beg your 
way you teach your daughters a proper deference pardon for interrupting you, but your simplicity, 
for my opinion? Of course you and Miss Har- though very charming, quite amuses me. I really 
riette know a great deal better than I do. Of envy your good opinion of mankind. I am sorry 
course I am a fool, and have seen nothing of the to say I know them better, and I could tell you a 
usages of society. Of course I ought to allow my- very different story, even about my good Cousin 
self to be governed by my wife and daughters; but Arthur himself; but perhaps I had better not.” 

I will not, Mrs. Bertram! And allow me to tell “ As you please, Mrs. Johnstone. It does not 
you both, I intend to take my own way with regard concern me at all.” 

to Mr. Clavering, imagining myself quite competent “ Nay, but it does concern you ; indeed, in one 
to judge in the affair.” To such a speech mother sense, it is quite flattering to you, while at the 
and daughter alike felt that it would be useless to same time it shows the conceit of the young man. 
reply. After Mr. Bertram’s indignation had cooled And as it is much better that you should know 
a little, he inquired of Susan—“ Does Mr. Hartley what you are to expect, that you may not be dis- 
ever say anything to you about Mr. Clavering?” appointed, I shall tell you at once. As we were 
“ Yes; he has said several times that he hoped all sitting together over the fire the other after- 
Arthur would marry Harriette ; that he was very noon, we began to talk of your family, as one occa- 
fastidious, but that he had never seen him so much sionally does of one’s neighbors, you know, my 
taken with any one before ; and that he thought he dear Miss Harriet, and canvassing the various 
would marry her.” charms of you young ladies, when Arthur said, ‘ I 

“ He thought he would !” cried Harriette ; “ and think Miss Harriette the prettiest, as well as the 
does he imagine that it depends solely upon Mr. pleasantest; and if I were to take one of them, I 
Clavering?” This speech was the signal of an- should take her.’ ‘That is, supposing she would 
other from Mr. Bertram, which sent poor Harriette have you,’said I. Upon which he laughed, and 
to weep alone in her bedroom, where Susan fol- said, he supposed ‘there could be little doubt or 
lowed her to comfort her, while Marianne agreed that point.’ Only fancy, the saucy creature !” 
with her father that Harriette was a fool, and the Harriette answered not a word. She maintained’ 
three younger girls made up their minds that she a calm exterior, while her heart was ready to burst, 
was utterly incomprehensible. Mrs. Bertram, ac- This was the man she had so loved, so admired,, 
cording to her custom after such domestic scenes, who had been to her so full of respect, devotion,, 
took a religious book, and withdrew to the quiet of tenderness. And he would speak of her thus to a 
her own dressing-room, till she was summoned stranger! This was the style of the attachment 
back by her husband. “What was she always he entertained for her, if, indeed, he entertained 
read, reading about?—a parcel of such canting any at all. She was wounded beyond all expres- 
nonsense. too! She preferred her books to his sion; and no sooner had Mrs. Johnstone,smilingly 
society, that was very evident.” and almost affectionately, taken leave, than she 

The following morning brought Mrs. Johnstone hastened to her own room, to give relief to those 
to call. She was received by .Susan and Harriette, feelings, all sign of which she had been able to re- 
the rest being out. As she was an intelligent press in the presence of their visitor. But she had 
woman, half an hour passed away agreeably enough not been alone many minutes ere her door was 
in conversation on general topics. She then began opened by one of her younger sisters. “ Papa has- 
to allude to subjects of a more personal nature; come in, and wishes to see you immediately, Hai- 
hinted at the prospect of having Susan for a rela- riette, in the breakfast parlor.” 
tive; and, finding herself encouraged by the blushes Wondering what could be coming next, Harriette 
and smiles of the latter, began to grow quite con- ran down stairs, and, in the above-mentioned apart- 
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meat, found the whole family assembled in conclave, 
with an air of expectation, while her father paced 
up and down the room with a more than ordinarily 
consequential bearing. “ Be seated, Miss Harriette 
Bertram,” he said with an ill-assumed air of digni¬ 
ty, which was far from concealing a sort of fussy, 
delighted excitement, expressed in every feature 
and gesture. Harriette took a seat on a sofa, be¬ 
side her mother, who looked nervous and anxious. 
“ In former times,” continued Mr. Bertram, “ it 
was considered the duty of a father to provide suita¬ 
ble matches for his daughters. I am well aware 
that in the present degenerate days such whole¬ 
some and proper customs have fallen much into 
disuse, and that it is now too often the fashion to 
allow young persons to manage such affairs for 
themselves—a fashion which 1 cannot but consider 
derogatory to feminine delicacy and the dignity of 
an ancient family. But I always have made, and 
always shall make, it my practice to set my face 
against modern innovations. I consider it my duty, 
as the representative of one of the oldest families 
in Scotland, and, therefore, I have followed the 
ancient practice with regard to the marriages of 
my children. Two or three weeks ago I had the 
satisfaction of concluding a treaty of alliance for 
my second daughter, Susan, with John Hartley, 
Esquire, of Sandilands Hall, iu the county of 
Hants ; and now I have had the further satisfaction 
of being able to arrange a matrimonial engagement 
for my third daughter, Harriette, with Arthur 
Clavering, Esquire, of the Middle Temple, barris¬ 
ter-at-law, and third son of William Clavering, 
Esquire, of Somerton Park, in the county of Derby. 
I had an interview with Mr. Clavering this morn¬ 
ing, when I stated to him that I conceived it my 
duty not to allow him to quit the country without 
coming to some definite arrangement with regard 
to my daughtev Harriette, whom, it was clear to me, 
as well as to the rest of the family, and the world 
in general, that he greatly admired. I then told 
him that although in some points of view, such as 
wealth, my daughter might probably have done 
better, I considered him, in point of birth and posi¬ 
tion, quite unexceptionable, and that he had my 
permission to address her formally. To this he 
Teplied that he thanked me, and that he would take 
an early opportunity of assuring Miss Harriette 
personally of his attachment. And now, madam,” 
continued Mr. Bertram, turning to his wife, “ I 
hope you are satisfied that I did not take the wrong 
way.” 

Poor Mrs. Beitram only answered by a scarcely 
audible sigh, while her husband, content with the 
victory he had gained, strutted out of the room. 
He was at that moment in too good a humor with 
himself, and his success, to be very touchy, and, 
therefore, his wife's silence passed unnoticed. A 
minute or two afterwards he might have been seen 
in the garden, descanting volubly to the gardener on 
the marriages of his daughters, and collecting from 
that functionary the on dits of the neighborhood on 
the subject. In Mr. Bertram's opinion, it was a 
fine thing to be talked about. 

As soon as he was gone, Harriette flew back to 
her own room in an agony of mind inconceivable. 
She was sunk in her own eyes, and felt that she 
must be degraded forever in those of Arthur Clav¬ 
ering. He had been solicited to marry her; she 
had been actually offered to him! True, he had 
consented— consented! And, was she to submit to 
this? Never—never! Rather would she lose him 
forever, even dearly as she loved him, than he 


should take— take her —his own words—as a thing 
he might accept or reject at his pleasure. And 
then the idea of seeing him! What would she not 
give to avoid being in his presence again, distracted 
as her mind was with mingled love, resentment, 
and shame! In the feverish restlessness caused 
by such emotions, and hardly knowing what she 
did, she hastily threw on a shawl and bonnet, and 
wandered out into the open air. 

tv. 

It was now late in the season—a stormy, clondy, 
autumn day. The leaves were now thinner on the 
trees, and their tints less brilliant; and, though 
the scarlet fruit of the mountain-ash still gleamed 
here and there, beside some dark pine or shining 
holly, it was fast dropping from the boughs. The 
purple of the moorlands was fading away, and 
the ferny braes, so lately tinted like the woods, 
were becoming of one uniform brown. The stream 
seemed to have a hoarser murmur—a sadder fall, 
as it bore rapidly on its tiny waves many a sere 
leaf and withered stalk which the wind blew down 
in showers from the copse which lined its banks. 
The wild gale hurried the clouds over the face of. 
the heavens, blew up the piles of withered leaves 
in rustling eddies, and roared sadly through the 
dying woods, as if it bemoaned itself its work of 
devastation. 

Harriette ran hurriedly on. The melancholy ex¬ 
citement of the scene and day was in harmony with 
her feelings. There was no calm to mock her 
agitation—no joy to embitter her misery. She 
bounded over the fields and through the woods till 
she was exhausted, and then, seating herself on a 
rock, half moss-grown, which overhung the stream, 
and was shaded by a few superannuated ivy-cov¬ 
ered elms, she leaned upon her hand, and began to 
brood over her grievances. In such a frame of 
mind as hers, evils become magnified, the under¬ 
standing yields her supremacy to the imagination, 
which, working on the feelings, seems for the time 
to deprive the former of the power of discrimi¬ 
nating the relative value of circumstances. A harsh¬ 
ness and stubbornness foreign to her real nature 
seemed to grow round Harriette's heart. Her bet¬ 
ter angel seemed to have forsaken her. She. had 
been thus seated for a brief space, when her atten¬ 
tion was aroused by the sound of a voice close be¬ 
side her, which whispered softly yet distinctly, 
“ Harriette.” Her heart gave a tremendous bound ; 
she looked up and saw Arthur Clavering. Instantly 
the blood rushed over her cheeks and forehead. 
In the present state of her feelings it seemed that 
he had taken a liberty iu calling her Harriette. It 
helped to steel her heart, against hint. Her confu¬ 
sion did not escape unnoticed by Clavering. He, 
too, was agitated : for, though he hoped more than 
he feared, still, now that the decisive moment was 
come, he felt terribly nervous. But Harriette's 
blushes reassured him; and, throwing himself on 
the turf beside her, lie took her hand, while he 
said: “Beloved Harriette! tell me, dearest, that 
I am not indifferent to you!” 

But Harriette drew away her hand ; and hastily 
rising, said, haughtily and with difficulty, for she 
felt as if the words would choke her, “ You mis¬ 
take, Mr. Clavering !” 

For a second he felt quite confounded ; but see¬ 
ing her turn as if to leave him, he too sprang upon 
his feet, while he cried : “Do not go! Wait but 
a moment, Miss Bertram, and hear me! Oh, Har¬ 
riette, I love you !—I love you passionately!” 
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Her heart was fast melting ; but still the stub¬ 
born, wounded spirit would not yield. “ Excuse 
me, Mr. Clavering,” she said with a coldness she 
was obliged to feign to conceal her excessive agita¬ 
tion. 

“ Do you reject me then!” he asked, his voice 
faltering with disappointment and mortification, 
while with his eyes he made another appeal to her 
feelings. 

But she saw it not, for hers were resolutely 
turned in an opposite direction ; and in a low tone 
she answered: “Ido.” 

And then Arthur Clavering, in all the bitterness 
of a wounded heart, replied : “Oh, Harriette, I have 
not deserved—I did not expect such unkindness 
from you ! But pardon me, madam, I will not long¬ 
er intrude upon you. Farewell!” He had gone 
a step or two, when he turned again to say, in a 
softer tone : “ I wish you all happiness!” And in 
a minute he was out of sight. 

The whole scene had passed so rapidly, that it 
seemed like some strange illusion ; but no sooner 
was he gone than the spell seemed broken, and the 
resentment vanished which had supported Harriette 
throughout. She threw herself once more on the 
ground, and burst into tears. Yes, they were part¬ 
ed forever ! She wept as if her heart would break ; 
and now that it was all over, doubts of the justice 
of her own motives, of the propriety of her con¬ 
duct, would intrude. She remembered his part¬ 
ing glance, and she felt that he had loved her. 
Thoughts of her father’s anger, her mother's sor¬ 
row, the disappointment of all her family, the 
storm which awaited her at home, all contributed 
to distract her. The excitement had completely 
passed away, and as she cast a glance on the life 
which lay before her, and thought what life might 
have been with Arthur Clavering, her spirit felt 
dreary indeed. She durst not return home, but sat 
cold, weary, and weeping ; while the gray autumn 
twilight grew deeper and deeper, the blast wailed 
louder and more piteously, blowing against her on 
every side the fallen leaves—emblems, she sadly 
thought, of her perished hopes, her cheerless des¬ 
tiny. 

Here she was found at last by Susan, who had 
wandered out in search for her ; but she could not 
communicate her sorrows to Susan ; for, kind as 
her sister was, she knew that of such sorrows as 
hers she would have no appreciation ; that it was 
only her compassion, not her sympathy, she could 
hope fur, and it was for sympathy poor Harriette 
yearned. But we must now return to Clavering. 

As has been already mentioned, Clavering’s 
hopes had considerably outrun his fears. For the 
last few weeks he and Harriette had been almost 
constantly together, and it seemed to him that in 
her frank manners—in her ready sympathy—in the 
way in which she had received certain words and 
glances, meant to tell a tenderer tale than a mere 
passing desire to be agreeable, he had read feelings 
and wishes responsive to those he himself enter¬ 
tained. There was about Harriette altogether a 
freshness—a spontaneousness—a sort of transpa¬ 
rency—through which every feeling and emotion 
became visible, and which gave the idea that though 
hers was not a common character, it was one 
which might easily be understood. Arthur Clav¬ 
ering believed that he had read it thoroughly. 
Harriette would never have unfolded herself as she 
had done—would never have displayed such marked 
and conscious cordiality, after the unequivocal tes¬ 
timonies he had given her of his attaejmiarst had 


she not returned it. The truthfulness and intelli¬ 
gence of her character alike forbade the supposition. 
Then, too, Clavering was conscious that his own 
claims were not inconsiderable. He felt that he 
was superior to all the other men by whom she 
was surrounded, and he knew that she would ap¬ 
preciate this superiority. Clavering was not con¬ 
ceited in the sense of being puffed up with a vast 
and disproportioned idea of his own merit and con¬ 
sequence ; but his common sense, his practical 
clear-sightedness, and his experience, made him 
perfectly aware of the advantages he possessed over 
the mass; while the self-possession and energy of 
his character enabled him to act upon this knowl¬ 
edge. All his calculations were baffled, therefore, 
as well as his feelings cruelly wounded, by Harri- 
ette’s rejection. He had rushed madly homo to 
the Grange, hardly able to realize the misfortune 
which had befallen him. Shut up in his own 
room, he strove to he calm—to collect his thoughts; 
and, summoning to his aid all his pride and all his 
self-command, he endeavored to conquer the pain 
and the mortification which almost seemed as if they 
would drive him to distraction. When he recol¬ 
lected the warmth, the respect, the confiding ten¬ 
derness with which he had addressed her, and the 
cold, haughty, unfeeling manner in which he had 
been repulsed, he felt angry and bitter; but when 
he remembered her as he had most frequently seen 
her—her lively softness, her artless cordiality, her 
ready susceptibility—his anger was lost in the re¬ 
membrance. The conviction was strong upon him 
of the reality of these things. All that had passed 
within the last hour or two seemed some strange 
delusion—some impossible dream. And yet it was 
true—actually true. Oh, it was a bitter disap¬ 
pointment ! 

We are not to suppose, however, that Claver¬ 
ing’s distress was perceptible to the family at the 
Grange. He possessed an even unusual share of 
self-control, and no one would have guessed that 
evening, from his self-possessed manner and his 
easy conversation, the heart-burning within. But 
the effort was great; and when he was once more 
alone, he sat down, and, hiding his face on his folded 
arms, remained long wrestling with his grief. 
When he raised his head, one might have seen that 
his eye-lashes were heavy with a few briny drops, 
the first tears he had shed since childhood. He 
dashed them hastily away, saying half-aloud, and 
with a sort of melancholy determination : “ The 
worst is over now.” 

v. 

Nothing could exceed the consternation of the 
whole family at Fernielee when Mr. Clavering left 
the country without appearing to claim Harriette 
as his bride—without even taking leave of any of 
them. Not one of them, however, except Susan, 
was aware of the real state of the case. She had 
learned it from Mr. Hartley; but her own dread 
of the consequences of a disclosure, together with 
Harriette’s entreaties,combined to secure her silence. 
Meanwhile Mr. Bertram was well-nigh beside him¬ 
self. His will was thwarted, his vanity wounded, 
his dignity offended. He chafed with rage, and 
kept the whole establishment in hot water for a 
fortnight. In his indignation he threatened to 
prosecute Mr. Clavering for breach of promise, 
and it was only by dint of the most skilful humor¬ 
ing and management, together with a gentle repre¬ 
sentation from Susan—who, now that her own 
marriage was so near, had become the most impor • 
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tant and influential member of the family—touching 
the detrimental effect so public an exposure might 
hare on the chances of Harriette’s future establish¬ 
ment, that he was prevented from carrying this 
threat into execution. Fortunate it was that 
Susan’s wedding was to take place in December, 
for the arrangements and gossip attendant upon that 
event, together with the additional importance it 
reflected upon himself and his family, had the hap¬ 
py effect of enabling Mr. Bertram to overcome his 
disappointment, and recover his ordinary frame of 
mind—certainly never the most complacent at any 
time. The business and the bustle now going for¬ 
ward had also a salutary effect upon poor Harriette, 
the constant occupation helping to engage her 
thoughts, while the prospect of losing her favorite 
sister in a measure diverted her feelings from the 
one subject which had at first engrossed them almost 
to madness. The perpetual whirl of the present 
prevented her from being able to dwell long on the 
past. 

But at last it was all over. Mr. Hartley and 
Susan were married ; the wedding guests were 
gone; the congratulatory visits were paid; Fer- 
nielee was restored to its usual quiet monotony. 
It was the dead of winter; the days were at their 
briefest, the weather at its gloomiest. It was cold, 
but not cold enough for snow. From the sullen 
lowering sky the rain descended in torrents, while 
the damp, chill blast swept over hill and moor, and 
through the naked woods, whose summer leaves 
now mouldered away on the dank soil beneath. 
The cheerless gloom, the unbroken stillness and 
sadness, the absence of all company, occupation, or 
necessity for exertion, either mental or bodily, had 
the natural effect on poor Harriette. Morning, 
noon, and night—the long, long night—she thought 
only of Arthur Clavering. It was in vain that she 
strove to banish his image. Her mind was alter 
nately filled with vain regrets and bitter self-re 
proaches, while a dull despondency or a Testless 
misery by turns took possession of her. Her gay 
spirits were gone; her temper, formerly so sweet, 
had become almost irritable; she could not eat, she 
could not sleep ; her youth and her beauty seemed 
vanishing away. Week by week she became 
worse ; her health seemed ready to break down 
altogether; a low fever preyed upon her life. At 
last she became so very ill that she was unable to 
quit her bed. 

It was a winter afternoon. Harriette lay in her 
own little bed. The shutters were shut, but the 
raiu splashed upon the window-panes, and the wind 
blew loud and tempestuous, roaring in the chimney- 
top, while the large heavy drops fell hissing and 
bubbling on the small fire in the grate. There 
was no light in the room save that afforded by the 
red glow between the bars, which only served to 
throw a faint reddish lustre beyond the great 
shadow of the chimney-piece, and then faded again 
into total darkness. Harriette had been sleeping, 
but uneasily—her restless slumber disturbed by 
worrying dreams and images of pain. Suddenly 
she awoke with a start and a shiver. It was a 
second or two ere she could separate her waking 
from her sleeping impressions. Then she looked 
round on the darkness; then she listened to the 
wild turmoil of the outer world. A sense of pro¬ 
found sadness took possession of her; and believing 
herself alone, out of the fulness of a heart sur¬ 
charged with sorrow she began to weep aloud. 

“ Tell me the cause of your distress, my darling,” 
said a gentle voice ; and Harriette, in that moment 


of weakness, could reply only by another burst of 
tears as she flung her arms round her mother. 
“ My dearest,” said Mrs. Bertram, “ if he could 
leave you as he did, he was not worthy of you.” 

“ Leave me! Oh, mother, he did not leave 
me!” and then Harriette poured into her mother’s 
ear the story of the grief which filled her heart. 

That interview made the mother and daughter 
better known to each other than they had ever 
been; and, as they mingled their tears together, 
Harriette resolved to devote her life, if it was indeed 
spared, to that dear parent, and breathed a prayer 
to her Father in heaven that she might be given 
the power to perform her task, and that she might 
find her Teward in her mother’s added happiness. 

Harriette recovered. A new impulse had been 
given to her feelings, a new motive to her life. 
The mother and daughter were now constant com¬ 
panions ; and while the latter learned from the 
former the lesson of resignation, she in her turn 
opened to her mother a new source of interest in 
those mental occupations which had once been the 
charm of her own life, and now become its solace. 
Thus passed away months, years, in a sort of gentle 
serenity, which, if not positively happiness, had 
certainly in it nothing of misery. Not that Har¬ 
riette had forgotten Arthur Clavering. She had 
never seen another to be compared with him ; but 
she had learned to look back on the brief period of 
their intercourse as but a romantic episode in the 
sober tale of life. 

Five years have elapsed since that eventful au¬ 
tumn morning on which Harriette Bertram had 
parted with Arthur Clavering. Harriette is changed 
since we saw her last. She looks more than five 
years older, yet she is beautiful still. She is thin¬ 
ner and paler; a more pensive grace sits on her 
smooth brow—a more chastened spirit looks out 
from her clear, dark eyes. She is changed, too, 
in character. The sensitive, impulsive girl has be¬ 
come developed into the tender, thoughtful woman. 
If her early vivacity has in a measure forsaken her, 
she is as much alive as in former days to every 
object of interest; while her playful fancy sheds a 
grace around every subject it touches. With as 
much both of mind and heart as ever, her feelings 
and her thoughts are better regulated, while at the 
same time they are deepened and enlarged. While 
her mother bends meekly beneath her trials, Har¬ 
riette seems to have risen above hers. What is 
resignation in the one is fortitude in the other. 
Harriette has discovered that 

To bear is to conquer our fate. 

About this time Mrs. Bertram’s health began to 
fail. She had no complaint; but an increasing 
debility, and a general decay of the bodily powers, 
afforded ample room for anxiety. She had been 
confined to her room the greater part of the winter 
and spring; but, as the summer drew on, she 
seemed to rally, and her medical attendant was of 
opinion that a change to the milder air of the 
south of England might restore her to health, or at 
least enable her to get through the succeeding 
winter. It was determined, therefore, that, in 
company with Harriette, she should pay a visit to 
Susan at Sandilands Hall, on the Hampshire coast. 
Mr. Bertram, who had throughout his wife’s ill¬ 
ness shown a good deal of concern, after a fussy, 
troublesome fashion, agreed to the measure at 
| once. 

t “No place so proper for your mother to go to, 
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Harriette, as to her married daughter’s. I sug¬ 
gested it some time ago, and now the doctor and 
all of you have come round to my opinion. I am 
■well aware that my opinions never meet with 
proper deference. Dr.-is an insolent up¬ 

start ; and if it had not been that your poor mother 
seemed to have some unaccountable whim in his 
favor, I should have dismissed him long ago. By 
the by, the marchioness sent to inquire for your 
mother to-day—very polite of her—very unlike 
the neglect of that upsetting woman, Lady King ; 
but these Kings are nobodies. The idea of her 
fancying herself superior to the Bertrams of Fer- 
nielee ! I shall let her see that I will not submit 
to such insolence.” 

Mrs. Bertram bore her long journey pretty 
well. The travellers were most affectionately 
received by Susan and her husband, and every 
accommodation prepared for the invalid. Sandi- 
lands Hall was a tolerably large modern mansion, 
built in imitation of the Elizabethan style of archi¬ 
tecture. The grounds possessed little natural ad¬ 
vantage of situation, except that in some places 
they commanded a view of the sea, but were 
nicely laid out and beautifully kept—a striking 
contrast, in their newness and trimness, with the 
slovenly wildness and old-fashioned dulness of 
Fernielee. All within the house looked the very 
quintessence of cheerfulness and comfort—as 
comfortable and cheerful as Susan herself. Susan 
was now fatter, fairer, and rosier than she had 
ever been before. An air of extreme satisfaction 
with herself and with everything that belonged to 
her was diffused over her whole face and person, 
and seemed to be expressed in every word and ges¬ 
ture. She and Mr. Hartley were the most com¬ 
fortable couple in the world. He was a clever 
man, tried experiments, and contributed to scien¬ 
tific journals ; she spent her time in working otto¬ 
man after ottoman, and chair after chair, in paying 
visits, playing with her children, and superintend¬ 
ing the gardener. They had few ideas in com¬ 
mon, and spent very little of their time together ; 
still they had a strong mutual respect and regard, 
and an entire mutual confidence. Both were per¬ 
fectly satisfied that they had diawn a prize in the 
matrimonial lottery, and neither wished for more 
sympathy than the other gave. Susan had since 
her marriage become very sage and proper in all 
her notions. She had very decided opinions upon 
all the common affairs of life, and had at com¬ 
mand an abundance of truisms and trite pieces of 
wisdom. She had a horror of flirting young men 
and women, and was constantly lecturing upon 
this subject to a ward of Mr. Hartley’s, a very 
pretty, lively girl, who was at present an inmate 
of Sandiland’s Hall. Harriette could not avoid 
occasionally smiling at these lectures, for she well 
remembered the time when no one enjoyed a flirta¬ 
tion more than Susan herself. But times were 
changed now. Secure in her own position, she 
seemed to possess an entire oblivion of her former 
actions and motives, and to have no sympathy with 
them. And yet Susan was a kind-hearted woman : 
nor is such forgetfulness in any situation a phe¬ 
nomenon of very rare occurrence. 

Mrs. Bertram’s health seeming to improve with 
the change of air and scene, (Harriette began to 
indulge in the hope that her life might be spared ; 
and, her spirits rising in consequence, she also 
found considerable amusement and enjoyment in 
the scenes by which she was surrounded. Some 
share of this amusement was contributed by Clara 
Norris,-the young lady mentioned above. Clara 


was a young girl, between eighteen and nineteen, 
with the prettiest, fairylike figure, the rosiest 
cheeks, the most TOguish blue eyes, and the soft¬ 
est, most luxuriant gold-brown hair, that ever were 
seen. She was an heiress and a spoiled child, 
wayward, whimsical, and capricious, and yet not 
without a certain fitful goodness of disposition, 
and some glimpses of right and truth. Without 
being either clever or intellectual, she was much 
too lively and amusing to be called either stupid or 
silly. She was excessively fond of flirting, and, 
to Susan’s horror, made no hesitation of declaring 
that she preferred the society of gentlemen to that 
of her own sex. At present she had no one to 
flirt with but a certain Mr. Charles Crawford, the 
younger son of a neighbor, a young man about 
twenty-five, of a rather gentlemanly and agreeable 
appearance, but with nothing decidedly handsome 
either in face or person. Mr. Charles Crawford 
had been educated for the bar, and had kept the 
necessary terms; but somehow or other he had 
got tired of the profession, and did not care to be 
“ called.” He was now doing nothing, and seemed 
to be quite contented with the occupation. He 
was quite a lady's man, and would spend whole 
forenoons in criticizing work, and trying over 
polkas and songs; for he both played the piano 
and sung himself. He was also a tolerable 
draughtsman, and sometimes hit off a caricature 
very cleveriy. He had an abundance of small 
talk, literary, theatrical, operatic, musical, compli¬ 
mentary, sentimental, and gossipping. He was a 
great favorite of Mrs. Hartley, with whom he fre¬ 
quently passed the morning either at the green¬ 
house, or sitting upon a footstool, (his favorite posi• 
tion,) playing with the children, or telling her the 
news while she worked. She was more tolerant 
of Clara’s flirtations with him than with any other 
person, for she considered him a “ very safe young 
man.” “People who are so ready to pay atten¬ 
tion to anybody never fall in love. Charles Craw¬ 
ford will never marry anybody, but will go on 
being everybody’s beau to the end of his life.” 
And so Susan was tolerably content that he should 
talk less to her, and play polkas and romp in the 
garden instead with Clara Norris, as “ it kept her 
out of greater mischief.” And now that Mrs. 
Hartley had her mother and sister to occupy her, 
Clara Norris and Charles Crawford were more to¬ 
gether than ever. 

On the very night of Harriette’s arrival, Clara, 
with her usual frankness, announced to her that 
she had taken a fancy to her. 

“Why, may I ask?” said Harriette, a little 
amused. 

“ Oh, because you are so tall and graceful, and 
have such beautiful long dark ringlets, and you sing 
so sweetly. I like music, and I like a gentlewoman; 
and you are a gentlewoman all over, and you must 
let me call you Harriette, because I love you.” 

“ My dear Clara,” said Susan, “ there is nothing 
more foolish than to take sudden fancies. People 
often turn out very differently from what they 
appear. In the present instance, indeed, with my 
sister Harriette you are quite safe ; but often it 
might be dangerous.” 

“ So you have often told me, and Arthur Clav- 
ering laughs at me for it; but I don’t care whether 
it is sensible or not, for I cannot help it, and I am 
not going to give it up. By the by, I wonder 
when Arthur Clavering is coming.” 

At the first mention of that long-unspoken name 
Harriette’s heart beat violently, but she contrived 
to ask : “Is Mr. Clavering expected here ?” 
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Ere Susan had time to reply, Clara exclaimed: 

“ Do you know Arthur Clavering ? How odd he 
should never have spoken of you to me!” 

“ It is a long time since I met Mr. Clavering.” 

“Oh, but he could not have forgotten yon ! I 
wonder he did not fall in love with you ! I shall 
attack him for his want of taste.” 

“Indeed, Clara,” cried Susan, “you shall do 
nothing so indelicate and improper ! I can assure 
you Arthur Clavering will be much displeased !” 

“ I don’t care if he is ! I shall do what I please 
till we are married at any rate ! And to do Arthur 
justice, he is not half so straightlaced as you are. 
If he only would not insist on lending me horrid 
histories and poems to read, and always asking me 
if I have read them, I should have no fault to find 
with him.” 

Married! then Arthur Clavering was going 
to be married, and to Clara Norris! Harriette 
thought that she had quite overcome her love for 
him ; but she could not hear of his marriage without 
unwonted perturbation. As soon as she and Susan 
were alone, the latter said : “ I have only waited, 
my dearest Harriette, till I knew whether it would 
he agreeable to you for us to have Arthur Claver¬ 
ing down. He and Clara are to be married next 
spring ; but I would rather do anything, Harry, 
than make you uncomfortable.” 

“ You are ever kind, my dear Susan,” said Har¬ 
riette, embracing her sister ; “ but I can have no 
objection to meet the affianced husband of another 
woman.” 

“Are you sure, Harriette'!” said Susan, for 
she felt a hot drop upon her cheek. 

“It is but the remembrance of past pain, dear 
Susan. Do not fear that I shall disgrace you.” 

“ Disgrace me! No, that I am sure you never 
will! All I mean is, do not try yourself too 
much.” 

“ I trust it will be no trial, my kind Susan. If 
it should, the sooner I school myself to bear it the 
better.” 

VI. 

It was a few mornings after this conversation, 
as Harriette hastily opened a door leading from a 
passage which conducted from the breakfast parlor 
into the entrance-hall, that in the most awkward 
manner she nearly ran- against a gentleman who 
was entering. She looked up. It was Arthur 
Clavering. As their eyes tnet, an expression of 
some kind of emotion flitted rapidly over his face, 
but so rapidly, so instantaneously, that one could 
hardly have said it had been there ; and in a calm ; 
tone, and with a maimer perfectly self-possessed, 
be said : “ Miss Bertram ! I beg your pardon 
and then, after a second’s pause, “I hope you are 
well.” His self-possession restored Harriette to 
hers, though it could not so instantly chase the bright 1 
flush from her usually pale cheek. She returned j 
his salutation, and, as if by mutual consent, they ! 
shook hands, coldly and formally, like common 
acquaintance. In the same ceremonious style Mr. j 
Clavering inquired for her mother and the family j 
at Fernielec; and they passed on in opposite di- 
rections. j 

As their intercourse had begun, so it continued, j 


never been. She had ceased to interest him in 
any way ; and thus it was best—far best. So she 
said to herself; and she strove to repress all 
regretful musings, and sought to divert her mind by 
busying herself in cares ibr her mother. To the 
latter Arthur Clavering showed a gentle, unobtru¬ 
sive attention. They often chatted together on 
general topics, while Susan and Harriette worked, 
and Clara rode with Charles Crawford ; for Clav¬ 
ering was no equestrian, and Clara “ could not do 
without her ride on the downs.” In the evening 
Clavering was generally occupied with his be¬ 
trothed at the piano, while after breakfast they 
strolled together in the grounds. It was on one of 
these latter occasions that Clara put in execution 
her threat of asking Arthur Clavering why he had 
not fallen in love with Harriette Bertram. They 
had been talking rather sensibly for a few minutes, 
Arthur having been making an endeavor to lead 
the volatile Clara into something like a sober 
train of thought. He had just begun to hope he 
had succeeded in arresting her attention, for she 
had asked one or two pertinent questions, when all 
at once she exclaimed: “ Oh, Arthur ! I am tired 
of being wise. If you wanted a sensible wife, 
you should have married Harriette Bertram.” 

As Clara spoke, a shade of displeasure stole 
over her companion’s countenance. “Really, 
Clara, you get more and more childish. It seems 
to me as if you could not fix your attention for five 
minutes.” 

“ I know I cannot. My thoughts are like those 
butterflies, wandering about from one pretty flower 
to another, and never resting upon anything disa¬ 
greeable.” 

“ But, my dearest Clara, though this is all very 
.well and very charming at present, yet as there are 
some scenes in eveiy life where there are no 
flowers”- 

“ I beg your pardon, Arthur ; but why did you 
never tell me that you knew Harriette Bertram ? 
Why did you never describe her to me? You 
could not have had the bad taste not to think her 
beautiful.” 

“You forget that it is five years since I saw 
Miss Bertram; and besides, my dearest Clara, it is 
not in the presence of one beautiful woman that one 
has the most vivid remembrance of the charms of 
another.” 

“A very fine compliment, Mr. Arthur; hut 
don’t suppose you are to get off in that way. I 
think Harriette the most beautiful woman I ever 
saw ; and her singing is exquisite ; and then she 
is good, and witty, and wise ; and I cannot conceive 
why you did not fall in love with her ; and I am 
determined to find out”- 

“ Come, Clara ! do not talk any more nonsense. 
I am quite tired of it,” said Arthur almost an¬ 
grily. 

“ What, Arthur, you are not really angry?” 
and Clara’s bright, merry face was raised to his 
half roguishly, half deprecatingly. 

He smiled, and stroked her bright hair. 

“And so you will not tell me,” she whispered 
coaxingly, and with that pertinacity which fre¬ 
quently distinguished her in the pursuit of her 
whims. 


Ever perfectly polite, yet never too polite, neither j “Yes, Clara, I will,” he answered gravely, 
familiar nor distant, Arthur Clavering’s manner j “ Perhaps I ought to have told you before. I did 
convinced Harriette that he had not only forgiven, love Harriette Bertram. She was my first love.” 
but in a sense forgotten, their former intercourse. | “ And why were you not married ?” asked Clara, 

So perfect appeared his indifference, that, as far as \ suddenly sobered. 

he was concerned, the past seemed as if it had | “ Because she did not return my love; at least I 
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suppose so, as she rejected me. And now, Clara, 
are you mortified that your betrothed is the rejected 
of another woman 1” 

“ No ; I don’t care the least in the world about 
that. But I am surprised she rejected yAu.” 

“Why sol Do you think that because you 
have been so good as to be pleased with me, every 
other woman must necessarily have been the 
same?” 

“ No; but I should have thought Harriette 
would. Indeed, it seems even stranger to me that 
she should not have accepted you than that I 
should.” 

“ How, then ?” 

“Oh ! I can never explain things; but it is. 
Do look at that butterfly. I must have a chase af¬ 
ter it!” And with a merry, provoking laugh, she 
ran away. 

“ She is very pretty and very lively, certainly,” 
thought Arthur Clavering; “but 1 wish, I wish 
she were not quite so frivolous. Harriette used to 
be lively; but her liveliness seemed to proceed 
from happy and ready thought, not from levity. 

She is grave now. Yet”-And Arthur sighed ; 

and then suddenly starting from the reverie into 
which he had fallen, he began with unusual ardor 
to gather a bouquet for Clara. 

Some little time after this conversation, Charles 
Crawford dined one day at Sandilands Hall. Af¬ 
ter dinner, seated together on a tete-a-tete chair, a 
little apart from the rest of the party, he and Clara 
amused themselves with playing at cat's-cradle, 
and at various tricks with a piece of cord. Clara 
was as happy as a child, and laughed with delight 
at every new exhibition of Mr. Crawford’s dexter¬ 
ity. Mrs. Bertram soon became tired, and with¬ 
drew to her own room. Susan accompanied her, 
saying she wished to have a private chat with her 
mother, and would take Harriette’s place for one 
night. No sooner were they gone, than Mr. 
Hartley betook himself to his study to write letters; 
and thus Harriette was left virtually tete-a-tete with 
Arthur Clavering. 

Once or twice it had happened thus before, and 
they had always contrived to converse in a formal 
sort of way about the passing events of the day. 
To-night, however, it seemed as if they could not 
get on. Harriette made one or two remarks, hut 
Arthur barely answered them. At last he said ; 
“ I wish we had some music. Clara, I should be 
much obliged to you if you would give us a little.” 

“ Oh ! I cannot sing now ; we are in the midst 
of a delightful puzzle. My best, sweetest Har¬ 
riette, do you sing for me! You sing so charm¬ 
ingly that no one can find fault with yuu as my 
substitute—your performance is a million times 
better than mine.” 

“ If you please, Miss Bertram,” said Mr. Craw¬ 
ford. Arthur said nothing. Harriette knew not 
very well what to do ; but the polite Mr. Crawford 
saved her the trouble of a decision, for, rising, and 
with an “ Excuse me for a minute” to Clara, he 
opened the piano, and produced her music. “ Sing 
my favorite, like a darling, Harriette,” cried Clara. 
Now Clara's favorite chanced in former days to 
have been Arthur's favorite likewise. Harriette 
would much rather not have sung it; but she felt 
somehow or other that it was better not to refuse. 
She therefore louked out the music, and placed it 
before her on the piano. “And now, Arthur!” 
cried Clara, “ turn over Harriette’s leaves for her, 
and then we shall all he comfortable.” To refuse 
was impossible ; and with a sort of grave politeness, 


yet without alacrity, he complied. It was a great 
trial to poor Harriette. As she sung, thoughts of 
other days, other scene's, other feelings, crowded 
fast upon her mind. She was transported back to 
the old-fashioned drawing-room at Fernielee, with 
its wainscoted walls and faded portraits. Again 
she seemed to see Mr. Hartley and Susan seated 
together whispering on the old-fashioned sofa, 
while Marianne made signs to the younger girls to 
hold their tongues. Once more she beheld her 
father standing on the hearth-rug with his hack to 
the fire, keeping time to the music with a com¬ 
placent shake of the head, and a self-gratulatory 
smile playing about the corners of his mouth, while 
her mother suspended her knitting, and raised her 
soft dark eyes as if absorbed by the music. Arthur 
Claveriug had stood beside her then too ; he had 
turned over the leaves for her then as now ; and yet 
all else was changed. She was far away from Fernie¬ 
lee ; Susan was now a happy wife and a happy 
mother ; and her own beloved mother lav sick of a 
wasting disease, while Arthur and she were as 
strangers. Harriette had a brave spirit, and had 
moreover schooled herself to support moments like 
these ; but though more under her control, her 
sensibility was as great as in former days ; and 
the recollections, the associations of the moment 
lent a more impassioned tremulousness to her 
voice, and a deeper pathos to her expression. As 
the rich, soft melody, so sweet, yet so sad, floated 
and quivered on the air, Charles Crawford and 
Clara dropped their play to listen ; and when it 
was ended, the latter rose, ami throwing her arms 
round the musician, kissed her while she wept. 
Arthur meanwhile stood by with an unmoved coun¬ 
tenance. Not a look, not a word betrayed that he 
had ever heard the song before. “ It is certainly 
very beautiful,” he said in a cold, composed tone, 
as if he admired the music rather than felt it; “ and 
we are all much obliged to Miss Bertram.” 
Charles Crawford, who, if he did not possess that 
poetry of mind without which none of the fine arts 
can be felt in their essential spirit and beauty, had 
a fine ear and a cultivated taste, now began to com¬ 
pliment Harriette in his own good-natured, graceful 
style. Ere lie had finished his speech, Claveriug 
had abruptly, almost impolitely, quitted the room. 
Harrietle's heart seemed suddenly to grow chill; 
she felt a choking sensation in her throat; her eyes 
filled with tears, and she leant over the music- 
stand as if in search of another piece, to conceal 
the emotion she could not repress. “ What a fool 
she was ! What was it to her, or rather was it not 
far better, now that he had chosen a younger and 
fairer bride, that he should have lost all recollection 
of the days of his first love? And i flier life seemed 
faded and sad in comparison with that of the young 
and blooming girl before her, was it not her own 
fault? Then away with these vain reminiscences, 
these worse than weak regrets. Had she not still 
her mother— still, but how long?” And with a 
feeling of self-reproach that this her best friend on 
earth should have been, even for a few minutes, so 
entirely absent from her thoughts, she rose, saying 
that she must now change places with Susan. 

As she crossed the hall on her wav to her moth 
er's apartment, she perceived that the door was 
open, and the next instant she beheld, in the broad 
moonlight, Arthur Claveriug, with folded arms, 
standing motionless on the lawn, as if in deep 
thought. What could this mean? Could he be 
jealous of Clara’s flirtation with Charles Craw¬ 
ford ? 
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VII. 

Let us follow Arthur Clavering out into the light 
of the glorious harvest moon, which, undimmed by 
a vapor, hung out a perfect globe of light from the 
serene and fathomless blue of the sky. Dark 
masses of shadow from the shrubs and trees, inter¬ 
spersed with streams of silvery sheen, lay softly on 
the lawn. Every angle, and buttress, and coping 
of the mansion was strictly defined in light and 
shade, and the marble vases ranged along the mar¬ 
gin of the greensward gleamed unearthly white in 
the pallid brightness. No sound smote the ear 
save the sound of the waves as they broke on the 
distant beach. Not a breath of wind stirred the 
dark motionless woods. 

But the beauty of the scene seemed lost on Ar¬ 
thur Clavering. His thoughts appeared to be all 
concentrated within. No sooner had he quitted the 
drawing-room, than, changing his deliberate step 
to a rapid stride, he hurriedly left the house, audi¬ 
bly exclaiming, “ I can bear no more.” This was 
all he spoke aloud, for Arthur Clavering was not 
in the habit of soliloquizing. But for the benefit 
of my readers, I shall explain his thoughts; and to 
enable me to do so, it will first be necessary to cast 
a retrospective glance upon his history, since we 
last saw him at the Grange, determined, even in 
the hour of anguish and disappointment, to master 
the grief which pierced his soul, and to forget the 
woman whose heartless coquetry had caused it. 
Clavering was a man of resolution, he was, more¬ 
over, a man of industrious habits, and able from 
custom to concentrate his thoughts and faculties 
according to the determination of his will. And 
now that he bad lost Harriette, he determined to 
direct all his energies to the pursuit of his profes¬ 
sion, in which, for so young a man, he already 
stood high. Success, reputation, riches began to 
pour in upon him. In a year he believed he had 
ceased to regret Harriette Bertram. In another 
year he thought of marrying. With this end in view 
he went a good deal into society. He met many 
women whom he could not but acknowledge were 
pretty, and amiable, and sensible; but somehow, 
in spite of his own wishes and even endeavors, he 
could not fall in love. In every woman he saw 
there was wanting an indefinable charm, and this 
charm he could not but remember Harriette Ber¬ 
tram possessed. And yet, probably, if he were to 
see her now, he thought he should find himself dis¬ 
enchanted. Thus nearly five years had passed, 
when, during a visit to Sandilands Hall, he met 
■ Clara Norris. He was much struck by her beauty, 
grace, and extreme liveliness. Like Harriette, there 
was something uncommon, something fresh about 
her. He was amused, aroused, interested, and be¬ 
lieved himself in love once more. He offered his 
heart and hand to the wild, volatile Clara, who, 
pleased and flattered at having made a conquest of 
a man so clever, so much esteemed, and so highly 
spoken of by everybody, and also influenced by the 
Hartleys, who both impressed upon her her ex¬ 
treme good fortune, accepted him at once. They 
had now been engaged fur some time. A more 
intimate acquaintance had made Arthur Clavering 
aware of various mental deficiencies in his fair be¬ 
trothed—such as an utter want of purpose, and a 
carelessness about everything but amusement. 
But to counterbalance these faults, she was, though 
excessively wilful, quite free from selfishness, kind- 
hearted, and without the smallest taint either of 
malice or deceit. “ When she is married,” 


[thought Clavering, “she will become steadier- 
I shall have her of my own educating.” Misgivings 
of his power to effect a change would however oc¬ 
casionally intrude. But he turned a deaf ear to 
them. The die was cast—Clara was to be his 
wife. He would cure her of her faults ; but, like 
a wise man, he would not begin by drawing the 
reins too tight. Far, therefore, from rivalling what 
Clara denominated Mrs. Hartley's “ prudishness,” 
or taking part in the lectures of the latter, he some¬ 
times took Clara’s part, and sought to win rather 
than to control the wayward girl. And in truth 
Clara was by no means insensible to his kindness; 
for while she delighted to tease Mrs. Hartley, she 
would frequently suffer herself to be influenced by 
Arthur. 

Such was the posture of affairs when Clavering 
found himself domesticated under the same roof 
with Harriette Bertram. At first sight he had 
thought her much changed both in appearance and 
manners. He said to himself that the charm was 
dissolved; that Harriette Bertram, though a fine- 
looking woman, was still but an ordinary mortal, 
and moreover un feu fassee, and not nearly so 
lively as in former days. He had not been a week 
in the house, however, ere he became aware that 
the mental qualities he had attributed to her, the 
refined taste, the lively-imagination, the ready ap¬ 
prehension- of all that is lovely in nature or noble 
in conduct, were no part of his delusion. Harriette 
was less vivacious, less demonstrative, less impas¬ 
sioned than in past times; hut in the tones of her 
flexible voice, in the light of her expressive eyes, 
might still be read, deepened, if subdued, the same 
earnestness and enthusiasm of character which had 
formerly distinguished her. In her affection for 
and devotion to her dying mother there was some¬ 
thing, too, inexpressibly touching. Let her char¬ 
acter be what it might, there could be no doubt she 
was fascinating. . She was a complete riddle to 
him. In vain he tried to solve it. Thus she came 
to occupy much of his thoughts; and then occasion¬ 
ally, when Clara was indulging in a fit of more than 
ordinary frivolity, the wish, scarce consciously to 
himself, would flit across his mind, that she were 
in some things more like Harriette. Such compar¬ 
isons became more and more frequent'; and it was 
with something like remorse that he discovered that 
his old love was more frequently in his thoughts 
than his new. fie explained this, however, to 
himself by saying that he understood Clara, and 
thought of Harriette merely as an interesting 
psychological study. Still he felt instinctively that 
there was danger in thinking so much of her, and 
he increased his attention to Clara, seeking to oc¬ 
cupy himself in cares for her. 

On the evening, the events of which I have de¬ 
scribed above, he had been more than usually dis¬ 
pleased with Clara. Her frivolity seemed to him 
to have reached a climax, while her refusal to sing 
had seriously annoyed him. Then she had increased 
her offence by asking Harriette. How could she 
be so thoughtless when she knew the past?—but 
he rejoiced that she did not know his feelings. It 
was not, however, till he heard Harriette sing once 
more again his favorite song, till her voice, so full, 
so sweet, so replete with feeling, seemed to awaken 
old associations, and recall in their pristine fresh¬ 
ness old times, old hopes, old happiness, that his 
eyes were opened, and that he felt the entire and 
terrible conviction that he was engaged to one 
woman while he loved another. Yes, he loved 
* her. 
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The true love once disclosed, 

Long since rejected, 

was true love still. This it was which had caused 
him to wrap himself up in external coldness and 
impassibility; this it was which had sent him out 
to meditate alone in the moonlight, that he might 
regain his self-command, that he might think of 
and resolve upon the future. And now it seemed 
to him as if he had been led upon an unknown 
path in a mist, which, suddenly clearing away, had 
disclosed to him a horrible abyss, on the very brink 
of which he stood. What was he to do ? To marry 
Clara while he loved Harriette, or to break off his 
engagement with the former ? He felt like a true 
man, that in such a case as this Clara was the first 
person to be considered. Was it better to marry 
her without love, or to wound her feelings and 
mortify her pride by breaking off their projected 
union? Or ought he to tell her the whole? This 
last course, however, he felt was equivalent to dis¬ 
solving the engagement, as no woman of feeling or 
spirit, however much she might suffer, could wish 
to continue it after such a disclosure. The result 
of Arthur Clavering’s deliberations was, that he 
must marry Clara. He was brought to this deter¬ 
mination by the very motive which might have 
deterred many other men. Conscious that his 
feelings were all on the other side, and aware how 
apt the judgment, even of the most upright men, is 
to be swayed by the inclinations, he thought it best 
to adhere to a promise solemnly given, cost what 
it might to himself. Clara should never know the 
sacrifice he had made, nor should she ever feel that 
she was not loved. This resolution once taken, 
with the decision of character and promptness of 
action conspicuous in everything he did, he deter¬ 
mined to leave Sandilands Hall the next day. In 
his case he felt that true courage lay in flight. No 
longer exposed daily and hourly to the dangerous 
influence of Harriette’s fascinating presence, this 
fever of the heart would subside. He had forgot¬ 
ten her once before: he might—he might •perhaps 
forget her again. 

The following morning he made an excuse to the 
Hartleys and Clara for quitting Sandilands Hall 
the same afternoon. Of the latter he took a kind 
farewell. His adieus to the Hartleys and Mrs. 
Bertram were also of the most cordial and friendly 
description. And now he must shake hands with 
Harriette; hers was extended with composure, yet 
kindness. Her face, shaded by the “ long, beauti¬ 
ful ringlets,” as Clara called them, though calm, 
was not indifferent, and was tinged by a slight, 
ingenuous blush. She wished that they might 
part as friends, and she felt that from her heart she 
wished him happiness with Clara. He gave one 
glance at her eloquent face—the last—for he was 
never to see her again. Then hardly touching her 
offered hand, he returned quickly to repeat his fare¬ 
well to Clara. Harriette believed she was utterly 
unheeded : —quite forgotten. She deserved it; but 
when her heart had been so full of kindness, it was 
very bitter. Again, as on the previous night, she 
felt her eyes filling. She turned her head to con¬ 
ceal her emotion. As she did so, she caught 
Clara's eye fixed upon her. Clavering was now 
gone; and Clara, rushing up to Harriette, threw 
her arms round her neck, and burst into tears. 

“What is the matter?” cried the latter, in 
alarm. 

“ Oh, nothing—nothing at all. I felt inclined 
to cry somehow; something came into my head ; 
but you need not ask, for I am not going to tell one 


of you. And, by the by, I must practise that duet 
I promised to play with Charles Crawford to¬ 
morrow morning.” 

“ He must wind those worsteds for me first,” 
said Susan ; “ and there is also a recipe which he 
promised to copy for me, that must not be for¬ 
gotten. And, Clara, you and he must not ramble 
about upon the downs as you do; it looks ill; 
though Charles Crawford is a very gentlemanly 
young man; and as he pays attention to every¬ 
body, it does not so much signify ; still, engaged 
young ladies cannot be too circumspect. Be ad¬ 
vised, Clara, by a person who has had more experi¬ 
ence than yourself, and who has only your good at 
heart.” 

Susan delivered this speech with an air of ex¬ 
treme sagacity, while an expression of good-natured 
self-satisfaction beamed from her face. Clara made 
no answer, but skipped away to feed the peacock. 

vm. 

After the departure of Arthur Clavering things 
fell into the old routine at Sandilands Hall. Clara 
was as incorrigible as ever in her flirtations with 
Charles Crawford. One day, after the lapse of 
about a fortnight, she announced that she had re¬ 
ceived an invitation to spend two or three weeks 
with some cousins who resided at Portsmouth, one 
of whom was the widow of an officer in the navy. 
Portsmouth! Susan demurred; for visions of pic¬ 
nics, and halls, and Clara flirting furiously with 
dozens of officers, led her to doubt the propriety 
of the step. But Clara was determined to go, and 
finally carried her point. 

It was a fine morning on which she was to set 
out. Mr. Hartley was to accompany her in the 
carriage to the nearest railway station. She had 
been unusually excitable and fidgety all the morn¬ 
ing, having talked and laughed incessantly, and 
never having sat still for a single minute. After 
she had bid them all good-by in the drawing-room, 
she requested Harriette to accompany her into the 
hall. When there, she threw her arms round her 
neck and kissed her, half-crying, half-laughing as 
she did so. Then disengaging herself, she ran 
down the steps into the porch; but ere Harriette 
could return to the drawing-room, flew back again 
to embrace her once more, crying—“ Good-by, my 
dearest, sweetest Harriette: I hope you will be 
happy!” 

“ Happy! my dear girl,” cried Harriette, smil¬ 
ing ; “ one would suppose that I was unhappy.” 

“ No, not exactly unhappy. But are you quite 
happy?” 

“ All wise people, you know, Clara, tell us that 
there is no such thing as perfect felicity in this 
world, and I have no right to expect that mine 
should be an exception to the common lot; but if 
mamma were only well again I should be happy— 
enough.” To this speech Clara only replied by a 
look, half-doubtful, half-perplexed, and another and 
another kiss. 

“ You won’t quite forget me, Harriette ? Though 
I am such a wild, foolish, silly thing, yon will love 
me a little bit in spite of all?” 

“Dear, kind Clara! 1 love you very dearly.” 
Here Mr. Hartley, who had been standing at the 
door all this time, called out in an impatient tone 
that he would wait no longer, and Clara ran off, 
laughing and exclaiming—“ We can drive all the 
quicker. Oh, I do so like to drive quick!” 

“We shall meet again in a fortnight,” cried 
Harriette, with a cheerful nod. Clara only re- 
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plied by a laugh—an odd-sounding laugh it seemed 
to Harriette ; but the impression was only momen¬ 
tary, and passed entirely away from her thoughts. 

The day after Clara’s departure Mrs. Bertram 
became much worse than she had ever been since 
she left home. She was now again confined to 
bed. Susan and Harriette were both much dis¬ 
tressed ; but the former had her husband, and her 
'hildren, and her house, and her comforts, and 
.as, besides, of a less anxious disposition. Poor 
Harriette felt that in losing her mother she should 
lose her all; but, for the sake of that beloved one, 
she bore up bravely. In everything Harriette felt 
or did there was an ardor, an enthusiasm, the nat¬ 
ural effect of a warm heart united with a suscep¬ 
tible imagination and great strength of character. 
Thus she would not allow herself to despond for 
her own future, while her whole time and cares 
were for the present devoted to the invalid, for 
whose sake all her labors were labors of love. 
Still there were moments when an inexpressible 
sadness would suddenly steal over her spirits, and 
a settled gloom, without a glimmer on the horizon, 
would seem to darken over the perspective of her 
life. This generally happened when she was weary 
or unemployed, and at such times she wisely shunned 
solitude, as a fit of musing was generally succeeded 
by a fit of weeping. One afternoon, a day or two 
before Clara’s expected return, Mrs. Bertram hav¬ 
ing fallen asleep, Harriette took the opportunity to 
go into the garden to gather a bouquet, and snatch 
a breath of the fresh air. Neither Susan nor Mr. 
Hartley were at home, having taken advantage of 
the fine day to pay a round of visits. 

The flower-garden at Sandilands Hall was a very 
pretty one. It branched off from the lawn, from 
which it was only separated by a low wire-fence 
covered :with fuchsias and China-roses, and was 
sheltered on the north by a tow of lime-trees, 
through which walks led into a wood behind. A 
pretty conservatory stood on a sort of terrace, while 
beds of beautiful flowers were separated by walks 
bordered by honeysuckles and dahlias, which formed 
miniature avenues in every direction. The trees 
were in their autumn glory. There was no scar¬ 
let mountain-ash, no purple heather, no long fern, 
as at Iiarriette’s home; but elm, and ash, and 
chestnut and oak, such as Scotland never saw, 
stretched away before her in rich and variegated 
luxuriance, while the sun setting red in the west 
threw an additional splendor over their melancholy 
pomp. Away, far along the horizon, stretched the 
sea, bright, and calm, and cold, and blue. There 
was a clearness and a brightness about everything, 
which seemed almost spiritual, but was the reverse 
of joyous. Harriette sat down on a garden-seat, 
and fell into a reverie. The strange sadness which 
like a spell mingled with the sunshine, and brooded 
over the beauty, reminded her of the sadness which 
had come over her fading youth and once gay 
spirits. The temptation to muse over the past 
was too strong to he resisted; and Harriette re¬ 
called image after image, and feeling after feeling, 
till it all rose before her a perfect picture; and 
then, as she remembered that the vision she had 
conjured up was but a vision after all, she felt the 
tears rush to her eyes. Reproaching herself for 
her weakness and folly, she started up quickly for 
the purpose of returning to the house. She had 
not proceeded many steps when she heard some 
one pronounce her name, and, turning round, was 
surprised and confused to perceive that it was 
Arthur Clavering. She stammered, and said some¬ 
thing about not having expected him. 


“ I hope I have not intruded. The servant told 
me that your sister and Mr. Hartley were not at 
home, but that I should find you in the garden.” 

He had come voluntarily to seek her, then. 
More surprised than ever, but in a degree recover¬ 
ing her self-possession, she replied—“ Oh, no ; not 
at all. I am going to gather a bouquet.” 

“ May I help you 1” 

“Thank you.” Harriette knew not what to 
make of all this, and she feared to speak lest she 
should betray her surprise and agitation. What 
could possibly he the meaning of the change which 
had come over Arthur Clavering—and why was he 
here? 

After having given her several flowers of differ¬ 
ent kinds, he gathered at last a sprig of rosemary, 
and, presenting it to her with greater discomposure 
and awkwardness than she had ever seen him dis¬ 
play, he quoted part of Ophelia’s speech—“ There’s 
rosemary ; that‘s for remembrance.” 

Harriette, we have said, had learned in a great 
measure to control her feelings, but at this moment 
she was not mistress of herself, and exclaimed, in 
her natural spontaneous and unguarded manner— 
“ Rather give me something which means forget¬ 
fulness.” 

He looked at her inquiringly. “ Surely, Miss 
Bertram, there can be no part of your past so pain¬ 
ful that you should wish to forget it altogether. It 
is I, not you, the burden of whose song should be 
‘Teach me to forget.’” This last sentence was 
spoken in a low voice. Harriette ivas more than 
amazed. If his words had any meaning at all, they 
meant something very different from anything sne 
ever expected to hear from the lips of Arthur Clav¬ 
ering. There was a silence of some seconds. 
“Do you remember the walks. Miss Bertram, we 
used to take long ago over the hill among the long 
heather to the heronry ?” 

Harriette’s heart swelled ; she had been thinking 
of them a few minutes before. She felt ready to 
weep, but she answered calmly : “Yes ; that was 
a very nice walk, and the weather was fine, if I 
remember rightly.” An expression of pain and 
disappointment passed over Clavering's features. 
He turned away almost angrily. Harriette re¬ 
marked in a tone of assumed carelessness : “ Clara, 

I suppose, is to be home to-morrow?” 

Arthur Clavering started. “Clara!” he ex-, 
claimed, as if some forgotten idea had suddenly 
recurred to him. “ You do not know then—indeed, 
how could you ?—Clara is married !” 

“ Married !” Harriet almost screamed. 

“ Yes ; she was married two days ago to Charles 
Crawford?” Harriette looked up in amazement. 
Arthur continued in an accelerated tone : “ Per¬ 
haps you are surprised that I am not in despair at 
her desertion ; but Clara read me more truly. Clara 
has set me free—free at least to wish.” He looked 
at Harriette. The blood mounted to her temples ; 
she trembled all over. Pie spoke again. “ Plnrri- 
{ ette, when I asked Clara to marry me, I believed I 
loved her, I believed I had forgotten ; but the pres- 
| ence of the only woman I ever really loved dispelled 
j the illusion. Harriette, my only love, I am free to 
offer you again the heart and hand you once rejected. 
Should you—should you reject them again—oh, I 
beseech you, do it less unkindly!” and his voice 
' as he finished speaking sank into a passionate 
j whisper. Harriette had been standing for some 
time with her face towards the sea, looking on it, 
on the blue sky, on the gay flowers, and the bright 
tinted woods, as if all around her was some un¬ 
earthly dream called up by the reminiscences in 
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■which she*had been indulging. Could it be that Mr. Bertram, containing an answer to one he had 
Arthur Clavering stood by her side once more 1— written soliciting bis consent to his marriage with 
that he asked her love 1 —that no barrier lay be- his daughter. This letter Arthur declared tube 
tween them? She turned round. His eyes sought very satisfactory ; but he never showed it to any 
hers. He had resolved to learn his fate at once, one, not even to Harriette. 

and to bear it; and with the anxious, impassioned Mrs. Bertram's wish was granted : she lived to 
glance of the lover was mingled the stern fortitude return to Fernielee, and then sank gradually, and 
of the man prepared for disappointment. Harri- died in the arms of her weak husband, whom the 
ette was a woman, and a proud one—but she was solemn scene appeared for the time to elevate as 
not so strong. “All impulses of soul and sense” well as subdue. The third day after her mother’s 
had swept upon her heart like a tempest; and if death Harriette sat alone in the embrasure of one 
Arthur had not caught her in his arms she would of the drawing-room windows. It was a grim 
have fallen to the ground. It was with a burst of November day ; the hills were shrouded in a cold 
hysterical tears, as she leaned her head upon his gray mist, which crept ever nearer and nearer, 
shoulder, that the rash reply she had given to his gradually obliterating tree, and shrub, and stream, 
former suit was withdrawn. and even the lawn itself, till all between earth and 

Great w'as the amazement of the circle at Saudi- sky was a blank and a desolation. Life, too, 
lands Hall at the news which awaited them. Mrs. seemed blank and desolate ; and Harriette wept in 
Hanley's indignation by degrees became subdued loneliness of heart as she remembered that she had 
into a sort of compassionate consciousness of the now no mother to comfort her. Suddenly she 
necessity of teachingClara how-to manage her house, became aware that she was not alone. Arthur 
Mr. Hartley remarked that if Clara and her husband Clavering had silently seated himself beside her ; 
never did anything belter, they would probably his maimer was grave, but full of tenderness, 
never do anything worse than play at cat's cradle, “ Why do you weep alone, my Harriette?” he said, 
and thump upon the piano. All were much pleased “ Ought not the severing of one tie to make us 
at the prospect of the approaching marriage, and cling more closely to those which remain 1” As 
poor Mrs. Bertram declared that all she now he spoke lie drew her gently towards him, and 
wished was to return to Fernielee. In due course laid her head upon his breast. Harriette felt that 
of time Arthur Clavering received a letter from I to weep there was consolation and happiness. 
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iHoral ®alcs. 


now iie won iieu . 

AVe hope the moral in the following 
sketch will bo productive of much good. 
Young men who are ambitious of success 
in the matrimonial line, should study well 
the grand secret. Our friend who furnish ¬ 
ed the sketch, says lie sues no reason wba¬ 
it should not be true. 

A young iady of eccentric eharaiteiy. 
but of rare mental endowments and e&tsi- 
ordinnry personal attractions, had five- sui¬ 
tors, equally assiduous in their attentions. 
Unable to decide upon which she should 
bestow her hand, she gave them notice tc. 
call upon her at a certain day, and each, 
state his claims in the presence of the 
others. At the appointed time the levers 
arrived. Four were confident, of success ; 
but the fifth had a downcast look, and 
sighed when lie gazed on the object of his 
devotion. 

“ Gentlemen,” said she, “ you have hon¬ 
ored me with proposals of marriage. I 
have, ns yet, neither refused nor accepted 
any of you; state your claims to my hand, 
that I may know upon what grounds I may¬ 
be justified in bestowing it.” 

A. answered as follows.: “If you marry 
me, you shall live in a splendid house, 
have carriages and servants at your com¬ 
mand, and enjoy all the-luxuries of fash¬ 
ionable life. I am rich.” 

13. spoke next: “ My rival has said very 
truly that he is rich, and that lie olfers you 
a strong inducement; but I am of noble 
descent. My grandfather was a duke, and 
although not wealthy, I am of a family with 
whom an alliance would be considered an 
honrir to the wealthiest heiress in the 
land.” 

C. stated his claims: “lam a politician, 
and have now a reputation that older per¬ 
sons have envied. Next year I shall run 
for Congress, and have no doubt of suc¬ 
cess. By marrying me, your name will be 
handed down to posterity.” 
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D. twisted his moustache with an air of 
an exquisite, and said: 44 Angelic crea¬ 
ture ; ’Ton my word I think you have al¬ 
ready made up your mind in my favor. 
You know how much I am admired. "Who 
is the most fashionably dressed in town ? 
Who is the best judge of the opera? Hu¬ 
mor says D., hut ’pon my honor, I’m too 
modest to insist upon it.” 

When it came to E/s turn to speak, 
there was a pause. All eyes were turned 
towards him. Poor fellow, he was dread¬ 
fully embarrassed. 

“ Well,” said the beauty, “ what say 
you, Mr. E?” 

44 Alas !” was the reply, 41 1 yield to those 
gentlemen. They have the advantage of 
me in every respect,” and he took his hat 
to leave. 

“ Stop,” said the lady, make your state¬ 
ment, no matter how humbly may be your 
claims.” 

“ I am poor—” 

44 Go on.” I 

“ I am not of a noble family—” 1 

44 Go on, sir,” 

4 ‘ I am unknown to the world—” 

44 No matt-U’; proceed.” 

“ I have neither the taste, nor the 
means to dress fashionably. I work for ; 
my livelihood. It is hardly possibly that 
I can make you happy, for I can afford 
none of the inducements held out by my 

rivals.” I 

“ I am to judge of that, sir : what next?” 

“ Nothing, only I love you, and take a 
newspaper" 

At this, Messrs. A. 13. C. and D. burst 
out in a loud laugh, and exclaimed in one 
voice—“ So do we! I love you to dis¬ 
traction ! I take four newspapers, ha! ha!” 

44 Silence,” said the lady : “In one 
month you shall have my answer. You 
may all withdraw.” 

At the end of the month, the five Buitors 
again appeared. Turning to each one in 
succession, the lady answered— 

44 liiches are not productive of happiness. 
Coasted nobility of blood, is the poorest 
of all recommendations. Fame if? fleeting, 
and hethathas the garb of a “ fashionable ” 
is to be pitied. I have found out the names 
of the papers to which you all subscribe, 
and have ascertained that none of you who 
hqve boasted of wealth, nobility and fame, 
or fashion, have paid the printer. Now 
gentlemen tins is dishonest. I cannot 
think of marrying a man who would be 
guilty of a dishonest act. I have learned 
that Mr. E. not only subscribes for a paper, 
but pays the printer . Therefore I say he 
is the man; I give him my hand with a 
full conviction that he is the one every way 
calculated to make me happy.” 

Need wc extend our narrative ? The 
disappointed gentlemen disappeared quite 
suddenly; and the lucky suitor was united 
to the object of his devotion; and in a 
few years, by honesty and industry, became 
not only a distinguished, but wealthy man, 
and was esteemed by all. Young man, he 
paid the printer. Is there no moral in i 
this ? I 
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H 0 WAR D S T AN HOPE. 

A TALE OF LIFE. . 


BY WELL CUNNINGHAM. 


CHAPTER I. 

‘■'.'Keae the dose of a beautiful day, in tlie year 
18--, a large and elegant carriage containing a 
gentleman and lady, wa& slowly moving along a 
rood “that winds among the mountains of one of 
the western states. The 'country was wild arid 
fugged, and so distinguished-looking a travelling 
party, perhaps,'had never before'passed through 
this rifle and sparsely settled'district.' The oc'- 
cunants of the 'carriage were Colonel Denham, a 
wealthy, aristocratic old gentleman of Washington 
'city, and his'accomplished daughter—an exqui-; 
sitOly beautiful' creature’ of seventeen summers,: 
Ten months of travel in the Mississippi valley 
had restored health and vigor to the enfeebled i 
frame of the city-bred old gentleman—and he was 
how returning to his home—to which his heart 
clung with the fondness of many tender, though 
melancholy association's. It was there he had 
known life’s beginning, its -energy,'and its toils. 
There he had first learned to feel the noblO im¬ 
pulses of generous manhood—to love 1 a bright, 
pure being who had shone on his heart as sun¬ 
shine on the young grass of spring—hut the sun¬ 
shine was gone, and the grass was withering. 
His life-mate had died one little year from their 
bridal morn, leaving him a beautiful babe to 
solace his loneliness—which lie reared with the ; 
most tender solicitude, hut his heart was buried 
in'the grave of his early love. He was, at the 
moment of his introduction to the reader, in¬ 
dulging in arevery, half-pleasing, half-mournful, 
When the sudden halting of the vehicle put an 
end to his reflections. Looking up he met the 
eyes of his affectionate child resting confidingly 
on his somewhat grave and melancholy counte¬ 
nance. “What detains us, my little pet?” said 
he, kindly, hut before she had time to reply the 
ebony-liued coachman made his appearance at 
the window, and stated that lie only paused to 
give his horses a moment’s rest before under¬ 
taking to climb the steep hill before them. “ Quite 
right, George,’’.said his master, “It has been 
often said that ‘ a merciful man is merciful to his 
beast,’ and you are an example of the truth of 
the remark. By-the-bye, you may let me out— 
•I'shall walk up the hill.” 

George, much complimented by his master’s 
allusion to his merciful disposition, with a pleased 


smile opened the door, and having assisted him 
to alight, re-adjusted the steps, closed the door, 
and mounting his box, drove on. 

Isabel Denham was now the sole occupant 
of the carriage as it wound its way up the 
'eminence. 'She was a sunny-haired, dove-eyed, 
spring-hearted being, of a form faultlessly sym¬ 
metrical, and a facd fair, and pure, and'joyous 
as a dreain of happy childhood. Around her 
bring' a nameless grace—an indescribable 'charm 
—a spell of enchanting witchery, Her feelings 
w6re deep, ardent and tender, and her soul, 
though bright and sparkling as the'waters of 
the flashing sea, was sensitive almost to a fault. 
The sensitive plant was a very type 'of her delL 
bate spirit. And oh, could you hear her laugh 
—her silvery laugh, that ringing echo of her 
spirit's jdyonsness, it was like the glad, free 
carol of the wild-bird,' like the musical shout 
of a mountain stream, with an innate love of 
the beautiful stirring her soul to admiration at 
the works of the Great. Architect, none the less 
powerful that her life hitherto had been spent 
immured in a grie'at city, where the beauty of 
God’s creation were made to give place and pre¬ 
cedence to those of ‘man—the maiden’s heart 
was oft-times made to tremble at the grandeur of 
nature in the ieek; and bow overwhelmed with 
sublimity at the visible fodt-printa—the gorgeous 
tracery of the unseen power. In response to 
this Bentiment was it, that having attained the 
summit of the hill, She leaned forward upon 
the coach-door, and*gazed upon the picturesque 
scenery of her present romantic locality. It 
was a Kentucky landscape upon which the light 
of her diamond eyes so admiringly fell. Ken¬ 
tucky! the chivalric and the free! the home of 
the generous-hearted; the peerless daughter of 
the glorious'‘‘Old Dominion;” the cradle of 
heroes and their graves. Kain-tuck-ec —the land 
of early tragedy—the “ dark and bloody ground,” 
in whose soil mingled the dust of the pale-face 
and his red brother—grown stainless and pure in 
1 death-redeemed brotherhood.- She' thought of 
! the time whe^ the war-cry was heard, and the 
! dying shrieks of women and children mingled in 
the startling battle-whoop of a merciless-foo, 
and she questioned her heart “were the savage 
\monsters human?”. She thought again'of The 
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time when the “sons of the wood” with a proud 
and dauntless tread had roamed this bright land, 
countless as the leaves of their own untracked 
forests, bowing the knee of thankfulness to the 
Great Spirit for the good hunting-grounds, living 
iu peaceful possession of the rich domain, laving 
their dusky forms in the limpid waters of their 
mountain streams, or following the swift-footed 
stag—little less fleet themselves than he. But 
where were they now? Gone I gone! The white 
brother had come, and before his insidious en¬ 
croachments “the Indian from the forestand the 
roebuck from the glen” had faded like the mist 
of morning. And now not one was left to recount 
the deeds of their warriors, or point out the 
graves of their sachems—-not one permitted to 
linger near the bones of his ancestors. And the 
maiden asked her heart, “was this justice?” 

At length her revery was interrupted by her 
eyes falling upon a delicate and singular wild 
flower, which, as if planted by the “race of the 
rainbow-wing” as a place for their moonlit re¬ 
vels, had sprung up in the wilderness, and was 
blooming in beauty on the barren rock. The old 
coachman was depatehed to obtain it, which he 
had succeeded in doing, and his mistress had 
just received it from his hands, when becoming 
suddenly frightened the horses attached to the 
carriage commenced rearing and plunging vio- 
lentty, and ere the terrified servant could seize 
upon the reins, madly bounded away. 

Horror of horrors, with what fearful rapidity 
they drag the heavy vehicle and its lovely burden 
along. The road is a steep, winding descent, and 
certain destruction must result from that head¬ 
long flight. The dismayed old servant can only 
stand and shout, and swear*, and swear and shout, 
while his white eye-balls seem starting from their 
sockets with dread. But he shouts in vain, the 
maddened beasts heed not his voice. At the mo¬ 
ment the perilous flight had its inception, Colonel 
Denham, exhausted by his long and wearisome 
walk, had reached the summit of the hill, and 
was approaching the carriage from behind. 

"What were his feelings of ggony when he saw 
the only being he loved or lived for, hurried to 
a speedy and horrid death. She was his pre¬ 
cious, his only daughter, the last earthly link 
betwixt him and his buried Mary. And as an 
angle of the road suddenly hid the fated vehicle 
from view, with a mad cry he bounded forward 
with almost incredible speed. Rapid as was the 
pace of his heart-stricken master, the faithful 
servant kept close in his rear. 

Isabel Denham felt herself at the mercy of the 
infuriated beasts, dragged she knew not where, 
and she roused the slumbering energies of her 
woman’s heart to meet death in his most terrific 
form. “My doom is sealed,” thought she, and 


her pale lips tremulously murmuring, “there ig 
no deliverance,” she closed her eyes, anil her 
insensible form glided from the seat to the floor. 
But the scroll of her fate was yet unwritten. 
The arm of the mighty was there to shield her 
from the embrace of the destroying angel. 

A handsome and manly youth, in the garb of 
a hunter, was the means of her deliverance. At 
a glance comprehending the aspect of things, he, 
though standing some distance from the road 
quickly leveled his unerring rifle, and ere its 
sharp echo had died away on the air, the leader 
was seen to shorten his sweeping gallop. A mo¬ 
ment more, and the youth lifts from the carriage 
the inanimate form of the beautiful maiden, and 
tenderly bears it to a little rivulet that cornea 
trickling down the mountain side. As he depo- 
sites the lovely girl upon the earth, the tiny flower 
falls from the folds of her rich travelling dres3, 
and picking it up he has only time to secure it 
in his bosom, ere the parent and servant arrives. 
These two had witnessed Isabel’s rescue, and 
their hearts were almost bursting with gratitude 
for the maiden’s deliverance. “My noble young 
man,” said the grateful father, his eyes glistening 
with tears of happiness, “how shall I ever repay 
your heroism? I am your debtor’for life. But 
let me take your place,” continued he, kneeling 
by the youth’s side, who had commenced bathing 
the young girl’s temples to restore her to anima¬ 
tion. At this request, however, he resumed his 
feet, gave one lingering glance of admiration at 
the death-like features of the beautiful girl, and 
then with a light, quick step, unperceived by 
Colonel Denham, entered the forest and disap¬ 
peared, not before, however, he had learned from 
the- coachman the name of the being whose life 
he had saved. 

Soon after the disappearance of the stranger 
youth, Isabel was restored to consciousness, and 
Colonel Denham, upon looking around to thank 
the preserver of his daughter’s life, was surprised 
to find him gone. Ascertaining from George 
that the horse’s fore-leg was fractured, he and 
Isabel loft the old coachman in charge of the 
vehicle ,and baggage, and proceeded on foot to 
the nearest house, which proved to bo a rough 
country inn, about half a mile from the scene of 
the evening’s adventure, from whom assistance 
was despatched to George. The happy father, 
during their walk, recounted to his daughter 
every incident of her fortunate preservation— 
but upon arriving at the inn was unable to learn 
anything of the youth—not even his name—and 
much to his regret was compelled to proceed 
upon his journey, .the subsequent day, without 
having obtained any information whereby he 
might hereafter recognize him. Isabel, who was 
of a romantic disposition, could not but think 
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that the flower (which having missed, nndmadc 
George search for in the carriage, hut which 
could not be found) would in some way reveal 
to her her preserver at some future period. JToto 
she could not tell—hut her woman’s heart told her 
the Bower had been taken as a token —the thought 
■pas food for dreams. A few weeks elapsed, and 
Isabel Denham, like a fairy sprite, was floating 
through the gilded saloons of her father’s lordly 
mansion. 

The lofty Alleghnnies raised their towering 
forms betwixt the rescuer and the rescued. 


CHAPTER H. 

A gifted one has said-that time brings healing 
on its wings. Be it so, Howard Stanhope was an 
exception to the rule. 

' From the moment his ardent soul drank in the 
loveliness of the fair being lie liad rescued, his 
heart had not known oontent. It could not he 
said that he loved her. He did not love in the 
common acceptation of the term, he rather wor¬ 
shipped her as a being of another sphere. She 
had come to fill that void in his inner being, and 
to answer those strange and earnest longings 
which the gifted and the high-souled ever expe¬ 
rience at one period of life; and lie set apart a 
chamber in his heart where naught else might 
intrude to pollute the sacred presence of her 
image. For one like him it sufficed once to have 
breathed the same air, one brief moment to have 
held her to his bosom—to have been the preserver 
of her life. To many this may seem strange— 
but in it, perhaps, a few will recognize a kindred 
spirit. 

Two years and a half had glided by on rapid 
wing since the poor hunter youth had rescued 
the proud daughter of wealth—years of change 
to all, to none more than him. Then ho was an 
unknown country-boy—poverty-stricken, and an 
orphan—aimless, yet content. Now deserting 
his wild, western life, he was a lawyer, located 
at "Washington city, and byliis talents and energy 
fast gaining a most enviable reputation. At times 
he felt like repining, but anon such emotions 
would give place to nobler impulses, and then he 
would feet a proud consciousness of power—and 
visions of a life of future usefulness and great¬ 
ness would float before his enraptured soul-gaze, 
till liis brain would well-nigh reel with the in¬ 
toxication—-the mad intoxication of fame in the 
future. 

And why, forsooth, might not he indulge such 
delirious fancies? Tltey were horn and nurtured 
in his brain, and their fulfilment was his birth¬ 
right. He was a man of mind, mind in its highest 
signification, its loftiest environment. His was 
an intellect that would dare the unattained, and 
dare it too confident of success. Little earing for 


the grovellers about him, the seal of imperishable 
thought was set upon his broad, high brow, and 
he dwelt in a region loftier than the eagle’s flying. 
His soul was the seat of every noble impulse. 
Ever mindful of the feelings of others, lie would 
neither brook nor offer an insult: and he pos¬ 
sessed that rare excellence in man of being as 
pure in conduct as in thought. Gentle and re¬ 
tiring in disposition as a woman—he was yet 
daring as the cleft cradled son of the Alps in 
pursuit of the hounding chamois—and under the 
seeming of a lamb slept the heart of the lion. 
Such, gentle reader, is Howard Stanhope, the 
poverty-stricken orphan, as lie takes his place 
in the ranks of the favored sons of wealth just 
starting out on the great race of life. Do we 
not wish him success? 

Howard Stanhope had now been in Washington 
about ten months. His career thus far had been 
fortunate. The second case he had at the bar 
was one of a poor, but honest man, with a large 
family, charged with a foul crime. Having un¬ 
dertaken the poor fellow’s defence, Stanhope 
soon felt a conviction in his own mind of his 
client’s entire guiltlessness, and his philanthropic 
heart becoming enlisted in behalf of justice and 
innocence, he labored energetically in the pre¬ 
paration of his defence. At length the day ap¬ 
pointed for the trial came on. The strongest men 
of the bar had been retained for the prosecution,, 
and thinking to gain an easy victory over their 
youthful, inexperienced opponent, had not paid 
that attention to the case which a successful pro¬ 
secution of it demanded. On the other hand, 
the young lawyer had entered the court with a 
thorough knowledge of the case. He knew the 
evidence that each witness would give, and the 
consequence was, that after a skilful cross-ex¬ 
amination of the witnesses for the prosecution, 
and a clear, pointed, yet eloquent address to the 
jury, that body returned a verdict for the de- 
; fondant without retiring from the box. . From 
this time our young counsellor rapidly rose into 
notice and favor: and previous to his present in¬ 
troduction liad, on one or two occasions, evinced 
such magic powers of eloquence as to have been 
made the subject of special remark in some of 
the city journals. Thus he had acquired some¬ 
what of notoriety, when one morning a handsome, 
fashionably dressed young man entered his office, 
and seating- himself with easy familiarity, thus 
addressed him, 

“Kentuck at study, as usual/hey? Well, 
there’s no accounting for tastes. But now, my 
dear fellow, I must insist that you lay aside that 
dry, musty volume for a moment, and enter¬ 
tain a petition which I have to offer to your 
honor.” 

“The court will hear it,” said Stanhope, with 
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a good-humored smile, chiming readily in with 
the playful mood of his friend, 

“Here is the petition,” said the latter, handing 
Stanhope a neat little envelope containing a card, 
upon which was beautifully lithographed the fol¬ 
lowing: 

“Mrs. Belmont’s compliments to Mr. Stan¬ 
hope for Thursday evening, the fifteenth, at nine 
o’clock.” 

“Really, Mortimer,” began the young coun¬ 
sellor, “I fear X shall be compelled-” 

“To accept,” said Mortimer, “that you will. 
It will be decidedly the most brilliant soiree of 
the season. Everybody will be there, and it is 
high time you had made your debut in our de¬ 
lightful society.” 

“But,” again began Stanhope, in an objecting 
tone. 

“But me no buts,” interrupted the gay votary 
of fashion, “Tv.Ill have none of them. I even 
went so far as to pledge my word to-my charming 
Mrs. Belmont, who is a great admirer of your 
state, that you would attend. So if you continue 
to oppose my plea with your rebutters and rejoin¬ 
ders) I must even proceed by writ of attachment, 
and force your attendance” 

“Enough, I yield,” said Howard, “I perceive 
you hqve planned and plotted for my destruction, 
and shall make no further resistance.” 

A gay assemblage of wealth and fashion had 
congregated in the chaste drawing-rooms of Mrs. 
Belmont, when Charlie Mortimer conducted Stan¬ 
hope to where the elegant and accomplished hos¬ 
tess stood replying courteously to the salutations 
of her guests. 

“Right welcome art thou, Mr. Stanhope, to the 
poor hospitalities of my house. I once had the 
pleasure of visiting your state,” said she, frankly, 
“and my doors are ever open to her children.” 
The kind, cordial manner of the lady’s welcome, 
and her allusion to his native state, touched the 
young man’s heart, and he responded, 

“Some one has said that the truly noble never 
forget a kindness: if hereafter I err in giving to 
the sentiment my unlimited sanction, it will be a 
sin for which Mrs. Belmont must answer.” 

“My gallant chevalier,” said Mortimer to him, 
as they moved on, “I had thought to give you 
some instructions in the sublime art of compli¬ 
menting, but, by my faith, your speech to my 
lady hostess smacks somewhat of the days of 
knight-errantry—and the bow with which it was 
accompanied was perfectly inimitable—it was by 
Jove! Ah! there comes Ilarry Irvine,” he con¬ 
tinued, “he is perfectly unexceptionable, I assure 
you.' Well-bred—seen much of the world—tra¬ 
velled in Europe, and all that. He’ll be happy 
of your acquaintance—and I’ll introduce you— 
and then leave you for a moment, while I shall 


find what star is in the ascendant. to-night.”. 
Here lie was interrupted by the approach, of 
Irvine, whom lie introduced to Stanhope, and 
with some gay jest left them together. Mr. 
Irvine was a very handsome younf .nan, but it 
soon became apparent to the former that to him,, 
at least, he was an uncongenial companion. He 
was critical, sneering, supercilious, and impe¬ 
riously selfish, yet withal polished, and evidently 
possessed of a good native mind. Still there 
was no sympathy between them; and Stanhope, 
fearful that his companion might feel constrained' 

| to keep him company until Mortimer’s return, 

1 after a few moments conversation courteously 
J separated himself from him. 

Soon after this, in gazing about the room, his. 
eyes fell upon a fair, sweet, joyous face he had 
seen once before in life, and his heart thrilled 
with a strange delight at being once more near 
| her. He knew her name—that was all lie knew, 

| but he felt that she was no common being. While 
; gazing upon her, unperceived, his mind naturally 
| reverted to the time and sceno of her rescue, and 
I remembering how he had hung, in dreams, over 
| her witching loveliness, a rush of wild emotions 
| swept over his heart-strings like the echo of boy- 
; hood’s dreams, or “birds of spring returning from 
; afar,” causing them to vibrate tones of thrilling, 

I yet mournful sweetness. The maiden looked 
l much as he remembered her, but there was an 
| expression upon her face which had not rested 
; there when he bathed her temples in tlie moun- 
\ tain rivulet—it was a look of majestic, queenly, 
I pride—perhaps the pride of the high-horn—per- 
! haps that of a haughty indifference to the throng 


of suitors that fluttered around her. But what- 


| ever its origin, it gave place to a warm, glowing, 
; blush of interest at the approach of a graceful,, 
| manly form—and as he perceived it, Stanhope’s 
; heart almost ceased to beat. A moment more 
and the face of the stranger, whose flattering re* 
1 ception he had just vyitnessed, was.turned toward 
him, and lie recognized the handsome features 


j of—Henry Irvine. 


Half an hour after he was found by Mortimer 
| with head bent dpwn and folded arms, pacing the 


j balcony attached to Mrs. Belmont’s mansion, 
j “ Howard, why did you play me .truant? I have 
■ been seeking you a weary time. Come, let’s rc- 
| turn to the drawing-room.” 
j “No,” answered Stanhope, moodily, “I think 
11 shall return to my office.” 

| “Are you possessed man? Are you possessed, 
; that you talk of returning to that narrow', little, 
; low cell? Fie, fie, away with the ‘azure demons.’ 
I Away with them, and let us, at least, be merry 
! to-night! Out upon such stuff!” 
f • “Mortimer,” said his friend, pausing, and 
' gazing in his companion’s face, and his tone 
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bespoke something of bitterness, and his clear, 
manly voice rang out on the night air with a 
strange, but musical energy. “Why should I 
return to that glare of show,” pointing in the 
direction of the revellers, “where gilded pomp 
and fashion’s false tinsel pass for sterling gold? 
Relieve me, I would but darken the brightness 
of your own glad heart, my friend, by the shadow 
of a spirit which is gloomy to-night—and lightly 
aa I esteem the pleasures—the enticements of. 
society, and its heart-lightening pastimes, I would 
not willingly place a cloud in the ‘heaven of so 
fair a scene’—I have not been used to scenes like 
these. My youth and my manhood, alike stran¬ 
gers to them, were spent in a romantic, seques¬ 
tered spot, where the song of the wild-bird and 
the murmuring of the mountain stream filled the 
soul with a delicious flood of melody, far sweeter 
than the siren song of fashion; and my spirit is 
bound to my far-off mountain home with a chain, 
whose links were wrought by ft communion with 
nature and the Mighty Invisible. My heart, igno¬ 
rant of the wiles of selfish deceit, and imagining 
the world to be pure as its image mirrored in my 
own untutored soul, I loved my kind with a deep, 
intense passion. I read hooks—books of history 
and poetry, and the cunning lore of antique times, 
and my soul held commune with the spirits of 
the. air, and I learned to dream. Thus—thus 

might I have continued to dwell in the enchanted 
regions of the lofty spirit-life, peopled by bright 
creations of my own ideal nature; thus might 
have roamed over my own green-clad hills, con¬ 
tent to live secluded and unknown, far from the 
turmoil and the strife—-but that a something—a 
strange, indescribable, resistless something told 
me I must away —away to the conflict and the 
stern battle of life. I waited no second bidding, | 
hut at once .bade adieu to the haunts of my ^ 
boyhood. I looked through dimmed eyes on 
the stream and the wood, the companions of my 
youth, and my heart bears their image yet. In 
answer to the poxoer I felt struggling within mo, 

I launched my bark on the sea of chance , and 
have cast anchor in this proud city teeming with 
its busy thousands. I came to fulfil my destiny, 
to tread the path marked out for me among men. 
Life is too short to yield it all to mere sensunl 
gratification—too precious to be wasted in idle 
dalliances with fashion’s charms. 'While reason 
is spared me, ’tis my purpose to live for my 
country and my kind. Unaided and alone I shall 
toil for the great goal before me, and these dreams 
that haunt me with the scorching brilliancy of 
their fiery grandeur, shall be the beacon .lights 
that, lead me on to triumph, or the blazing funeral 
pyre of the hopes they have engendered.” 

While Stanhope was speaking his listener stood, 
as it were, spell-bound, by the fire and pathos o! 


lis language, and when his accents died away lie 
seemed unwilling to break the silence. 

“One thing else,” said Howard, “and I am 
lone. In my western homo I -was the blessed 
instrument, in the hands of Providence, by which 
the life of a beauteous maiden was preserved. 
My nature is deep and ardent, and I worshipped 
the being I saved. She knows neither my person 
nor my name, and I had yielded , all expectation 
of ever again beholding her, when-to-night, in 
yon banquet-hall, she suddenly appeared before 
me, arrayed in all her former loveliness. My’ 
brain was on fire. The mad blood in my veins 
was as a lava-tide, and I sought solitude and 
found it on this moonlit balcony.” 

“By heavens! Stanhope,” said Mortimer, “I 
see naught in what you have said about the 
maiden to cast a shadow on your spirit. Me- 
thinks were I you, I would rather go delirious- 
with joy than speak in such mournful tones.” 

“You forget,” answered Howard, “there’s a 
difference, a wide difference, as the world makes 
it, between my sphere of life and her’s; I am 
poor—she, from the splendor of her attire to¬ 
night, I doubt not is the heiress of fortune.” 

“Who is she, my friend, this paragon of per¬ 
fection? Her name, Howard—her name?” 

“Denham—Isabel Denham!” 

“All!” said Mortimer, “I wonder no longer 
at your enthusiasm. She is the most beautiful, 
fascinating being I have over known—a little 
romantic and visionary, perhaps a little haughty, 
and rumor says that the polished and recherche 
Henry Irvine is to make her his bride in the 
spring, but I hope for your sake this is not so. 
Allow me to suggest a course for your adoption, 
and my life on it you will be successful.” 

“Name it,” said Stanhope, with animation. 

“ Well then,” answered Mortimer. “ First dis¬ 
miss that gloomy shadow from your brow—re¬ 
call the fire to your eyes that beamed so brightly 
there a moment since—renew your acquaintance 
with the witching beauty—inform her under what 
circumstances you formerly met, and c write knave 
on my brow’ if gratitude do not soon give place 
to a warmer sentiment.” 

“No! I would scorn to inform her of my iden- 
i tity with that of her unknown preserver,” said 
i Stanhope, proudly, “and I shall require from 
! you a pledge to the same effect ere I receive an 
i introduction to her.” 

! The pledge was given reluctantly on the part 
| of Mortimer: and then turning to the revel, our 
! hero was formally presented to Miss Denham, 

I * the rescuer and the rescued once again had met. 

CHAPTER III. 

At the time of Stanhope’s presentation, Irvine 
: had succeeded in monopolizing her attention tc 
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himself, in exclusion of half a dozen others •who 
seemed content to gloat on Miss Denham’s ex¬ 
traordinary loveliness in silence. The phase of 
the coterie was changed by the young counsel¬ 
lor’s introduction. Conversation became general, 
and all engaged in it witli interest save Irvine, 
who had become unusually grave. The latter 
gentleman had imbibed a dislike for Howard 
Stanhope, during the few minutes spent in his 
society in the early part of the evening. He had 
felt that Stanhope had looked into his heart —had 
seen its utter selfishness, and with a malignant 
envy he hated—yes, hated him for it. 

“Why so grave, Mr. Irvine?” said the spark¬ 
ling beauty. “I would wage my brightest dia¬ 
monds that you are pining for the society of those 
charming Castilian maidens, with whom you spent 
last, summer. For aiight we know to the contrai’y, 
gentlemen, this knight of the gloomy brow may 
yet woo for his bride some warm-blooded seno- 
rita of glorious old Spain. Ah! me,” continued 
she, with a pretended sigh, “we rude girls of 
this young republic—wo ‘cold Americans’ can¬ 
not inspire even a passing fancy in the bosom of 
those foreign-taught, fastidious gentlemen, who, 
like Mr. Irvine, have drunk in the beauty of other 
lands, and bent the knee of knightly homage to 
loveliness ’neath summer skies.” 

“Nay, Miss Denham, you are severe, I did 
not mean that you should so misunderstand any 
thing which may have fallen from my lips re¬ 
specting the superior society of the transatlan¬ 
tics,” responded Irvine, rallying. “ What I said 
related rather to general regulations than the 
drawing of any invidious comparisons to society 
and not to individuals. And though it may not 
be at least yet , I for one would gladly see the 
same appropriate system of regulating the dif¬ 
ferent classes of society as are there in vogue, 
adopted in place of our own loose and undefined 
rules. Then in society one would feel safe from 
the contact of those rude and unrefined parve- 
nues—those miller boys and mechanics daugh¬ 
ters with which, lamentable to say, our home 
society at present is so overstocked. What say 
you, gentlemen? Ah, I was sure you would think 
with me,” said he, with a satisfied air, as a smile 
of assent spread over the faces of some of the 
whiskered, aping tilings that passed for men. 
From various causes it seemed that the gauntlet 
of discussion thrown down by the young man was 
not to be picked up. Some feared an encounter 
of a personal nature as the result of a discussion 
with one so fearless in the annunciation of his 
anti-republican sentiments. Some dreaded a tilt 
in the tournament of debate with so accomplished 
a conversationist and traveller as Irvine—while 
others still approved of his opinions. In that 
gay coterie, however, there was one proud heart 


that had no sympathy with them. Calm and 
dignified in his bearing, Stanhope had awaited 
for some other to respond to Irvine, and per¬ 
ceiving their silence with regret, his chivalrio 
spirit ever musical with patriotism prompted a 
reply. 

“I feel assured,” said he, courteously, ‘‘that 
Mr. Irvine will pardon me for expressing my 
dissent to the opinions he has so forcibly offered; 
but the school in which I have been taught re¬ 
cognize no difference among men, save that which 
has its origin in superior wisdom or more exalted 
virtue. These, and these only should constitute 
the basis of distinction in a government like ours, 
whether the view be confined to the limits of mere, 
social organization, or extended to those of a more 
enlarged and political nature.” 

“Ho! a Daniel come to judgment!” sneeringly 
responded Irvine, incensed at the deference paid 
to the young stranger by the beautiful Isabel, 
who seemed to have been fascinated by his man¬ 
ner, and still regarded him with a look of admi¬ 
ration plainly visible. He was now determined to 
administer a rebuke which Stanhope should feel, 
and he continued in a contemptuous, sarcastic 
tone, evidently intended to insult-his opponent— 
“if I mistake not Mr. Stanhope has a personal 
interest in advocating the doctrine of equal rights 
and privileges. Has it occurred to you, Miss 
Denham, that per possibility he belongs to that 
class of citizens which would reap the sole benefit 
from a practical illustration of his argument. 
No! let a line of distinction be drawn between 
the parvenue and the millionaire; in the very 
portals of refined and elegant society let there 
be placed, and at once, an impassable barrier to 
the entrance of vulgar tradesmens’ sons, and low¬ 
born mechanics’ wives and daughters, and, my 
word for it, henceforth distinguished foreigners 
in visiting our beautiful land will have no cause 
to complain as now, of the vulgarity of American 
manners.” 

As he ceased, all eyes were turned to the young 
advocate—some thinking as Irvine did that he 
was completely vanished. Little knew they the 
lion heart, and the towering, fearless, masterly 
intellect that was now fully aroused by his ad¬ 
versary’s allusion to his humble origin, and foully 
charging him with base and selfish motives in 
the advocacy of his opinions. In a tone of lofty 
independence, yet with a courteousness of man¬ 
ner which gave an additional and indefinable 
charm to his appearance, and gained for him the 
respect of all who saw him,’lie responded. 

“To the, gentleman’s exceedingly polite allu¬ 
sions to myselfv I deign no reply, further than 
they tend to impugn the motives by which I 
was prompted to defend the institutions of my 
country. If I have hitherto labored under the 
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mistaken opinion that every native-born son of 
this broad, free land, with his childhood’s breath 
inhaled the pure air of liberty, and learned to 
venerate as little less than holy those sterling 
principles of justice, upon -which our great re¬ 
public is founded, I am happy to know that it 
is to Mr, Irvine alone I am indebted for my 
enlightenment. Incited by a disinterested sen¬ 
timent of patriotism, I said, and I now repeat it 
fearlessly and proudly, that the true criterion of 
distinction in every free government does, and 
should depend exclusively upon considerations 
of individual merit. No matter how humble its 
origin in this country, merit must and will win 
its way to eminence. Yon cannot so bar the 
doors of society that it will not find an entrance. 
To it the false pride of birth, and the glittering 
pageantry of wealth are as ‘ tinkling cymbols and 
sounding brass,’ neither offering inducements to 
pander to their follies , nor raising up obstacles 
to check its progress. Other than those imposed 
by integrity and intellect, freedom recognizes no 
distinctions among her host of worshippers. Like 
the grave it is a universal leveller. Far be it 
from me to say aught calculated to interrupt 
the harmony existing between my own and any 
foreign land, yet earnestly and sincerely do I 
deprecate introducing into our social organiza¬ 
tion any of those unjust and impolitic distinc¬ 
tions which exist in nearly all European nations. 
I deprecate it because it would be giving tone to 
a principle utterly antagonistic to the spirit of 
our free institutions, which have their foundation 
in the eternal principles of right, and truth, and 
justice; because it would be to sanction an en¬ 
croachment upon the equal privileges quarantied 
by the social compact to the humblest individual 
of this great confederacy. And. defiant of the 
power of tyranny, or the base-born minions,” 
and hero his fiery eye rested on Irvine—“the 
base-born minions that pander to its lusts, I 
pronounce that he who would deny the doctrine 
of equal rights to all—the tenant in his hut, and 
the landlord in his palace, is not only a traitor 
to the blood of his ancestors, but unworthy the 
glorious heritage of liberty he enjoys, and un¬ 
worthy the proud name of an American freeman.” 

“Villain!” hissed the infuriate Irvine, “your 
heart’s base blood, shall atone for this insult.” 
A smile of haughty contempt, accompanied by a 
gentle inclination of the head, was the only reply 
Stanhope made to this passionate speech. And 
turning to Miss Denham with a low bow, in an 
earnest, yet most respectful manner, solicited her 
to grant him the honor of her company in a pro¬ 
menade. With this request she readily complied, 
and taking his proffered arm glided to another 
part of the saloon. 

Time flew past on silken wing to the rapt soul 


of Howard Stanhope, while pouring floods of 
eloquence into the charmed ear of his not un¬ 
willing listener. Like a spirit of light on the 
wings of sympathy 1 she floated into the inner 
sanctuary of his spirit’s temple. Yielding to the 
magic charm of congeniality, they roamed in a 
far-off imaginary world amid the exquisite crea¬ 
tions of their own spiritual essences, each to the 
other a beacon and support. Strange seemed it, 
their thoughts had been one from childhood. They 
had built the same towering castles; yearned with 
the same insatiate longings, and were buoyed by 
the same half prophetic convictions of the future. 
Is it matter of wonder then that the heart of the 
maiden fled to its own ere even sho felt the plum¬ 
ing of its wings? 

“So, Ned, we are to lose the beautiful belle, 
Miss Denham, this spring,” said a gentleman, to 
his friend, near by where Stanhope was standing 
alone just about the close of the evening. 

“Yes,” was the reply. “What a ‘lucky dog’ 
is Harry Irvine; if I possessed a ‘cool million’ I 
would part with it all to ‘stand in his shoes.’” 

Howard’s heart sank within him. It was then 
true she was the affianced of his adversary. The 
thought was maddening, and at this very moment, 
as if directed by fate, to heap up the load of agony 
already weighing heavily on liis heart, the two 
beings who were uppermost in his thoughts passed 
close by him. They were slowly promenading, 
and there was no mistaking the pleading look of 
the maiden, and “do not fight with him, dear Mr. 
Irvine,” was uttered by her melodious voice. It 
fell upon the heart of the proud youth like the 
funeral dirge of happiness. The lips of the 
speaker quivered as she spoke, and there was 
love in the tone. 

Howard Stanhope was once again in his office. 
He closed his eyes, but he could not shut out 
misery. Drops of agony rolled down his pale, 
colorless cheeks—and ere the moon went down, 
that livelong night a low moan as of breaking 
heart-strings, sounded through that narrow cell. 
The pale gleam of morning’s light shone on his 
face calm as the serene sky of summer, but its 
expression was mournful as the grave of buried 
hopes. 

While the- pale student in his dim, lone abode 
was wrenching the hopes from out his heart with 
the giant hand of woe, beauty’s ministering angel 
bent tenderly over the matchless form of a maiden 
of • exquisite loveliness, as she tossed to and fro 
on her luxuriant couch, gently murmuring in her 
dream-haunted slumber, “he shall not slay thee! 
No! no! 'he shall not slay thee—thou canst not, 
shall not die.” The entreating tones of Isabel 
Denham died away-in soft echoes of-liquid melody, 
and the white-winged angel fled. 

I • “His doom is sealed, the'base-born upstart!” 
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muttered Henry Irvine, as lie stretohed liis hand¬ 
some form to repose. 

CHAPTER IV; . 

“I accept,” said Stanhope, cheerfully, toBrac- 
ton, who had been the bearer of a challenge to him 
from Irvine, the morning succeeding the brilliant 
party at Mrs. Belmont’s. “ The time I would ap¬ 
point at ten in the morning—weapons rifles at 
forty paces—but of these Mortimer will confer 
with you.” 

“All right! the sooner the affair is over the 
better,” responded Bracton, professionally—and 
bidding a polite good morning to Stanhope, he 
departed. 

An hour after and Charlie Mortimer was sitting 
in the “little cell,” as he called it, in close con¬ 
versation with our hero. -“In the event that you 
fall, Howard, is there nothing I can do for you? 
Perhaps you have some message of kindness to 
send to your kindred?” 

“Thank you,” feelingly answered his compa¬ 
nion, whose heart seemed melted by Mortimer’s 
genuine sympathy, “I have no kindred. Like 
Logan ‘not a drop of my blood runs in any human 
veins;’ and if I fall, there are none left to mourn 
the stormy closing of my brief career. Yet I 
have one boon to ask. In that trunk to the left. 
you will find a copy of Shelley, in whose leaves 
is a pressed flower. When this body shall be 
wrapped in the shroud, and the grave-worm shall 
batten on my flesh, now vigorous with life and in¬ 
stinct with energy; when the sepulchre shall hold 
this heart and the proud hopes it has cherished, 
take that flower—bear it to Miss Denham, and 
tell her it is the dying legacy of one who found 
her too soon, or —too late.” 

“I will,” said Charlie, in a low tone, and soon 
after took his leave to prepare for the morrow. 
On his return home from Stanhope’s office he 
called upon Mrs. Belmont, with whom he was 
quite a favorite. 

“I heard this morning,” said she, “that a 
duel is anticipated between Harry Irvine and the 
young Kentuckian. Is it so?” Now Mortimer 
was in honor bound to keep his friend’s secret, 
and was on the point of stammering out some 
awkward answer which the lady perceiving; with 
the- shrewdness of her sox divined its cause, and 
continued, “if, as I fear, those two young men 
design to engage-in mortal combat—incase your 
friend Stanhope is wounded, I wish you to pro¬ 
mise me that you will bring him here and allow 
me to be his nurse. Do you promise?” and she 
looked anxiously in his face. 

.“Stanhope is so proud,” said he, “that I fear 
he will refuse aid from any one—but if necessary 
and possible it shall be as you desire,” and they 
parted. ' . ’ 


The hour appointed for the meeting found Stan- 
hope, Mortimer, Irvine, Bracton, and a couple of 
surgeons on the ground ready for the work of 
destruction. The seconds had arranged every 
thing—such as measuring the distance, choosing 
stations for their principals, &c., and it only ro- 
mained to “toss up” for the word. It is difficult 
to imagine a more interesting and thrilling scene 
than that which now presented itself. The seconds 
were “tossing up” for the word; the surgeons, 
with grave, serious countenances, looking toward 
the expectant combatants, stood a few pnce3 off 
beneath a shady oak. And Irvine and Stanhope 
had “taken their places,” and were leaning 
upon their rifles, awaiting the signal for action. 
Irvine’s face looked pale, his brow was black 
with hate and lowering, and his eyes flashed like 
burning coals—yet at times his thin, white lips 
trembled and quivered convulsively. His antago¬ 
nist’s bearing was lofty, calm and commanding, 
expressing neither fear, nor bate, nor triumph. 
For a moment he was observed to look full at 
Irvine, and then withdrawing his gaze, ho took a 
slip of paper and pencil from his pocket, wrote 
a few lines, and as Mortimer advanced and bade 
him God speed, handed it to him, with an in¬ 
junction not to l’ead it until after the duel was 
over. It had fallen to Brncton’s lot to give the 
word. Having asked each of the parties if he 
was ready, and the answers of both being in the 
affirmative, a silence as of death for a moment 
succeeded. Then with a slow, distinct utterance 

came the words, “fire—one—two-” ere he 

had pronounced the wood three a simultaneous 
report was heard from the two guns, and Irvine 
fell heavily forward. A moment more and How¬ 
ard Stanhope sank slowly to the earth. 

At first all thought Irvine was dead, but before 
bis second and surgeon reached him he rose to 
his feet. The only damage he had sustained was 
a stung shock from his adversary’s bullet—first 
striking the small silver buckle of his hat band, 
and then scraping his skull. But no so with 
Stanhope. He had received a severe wound in 
the side, and it was so long before the bleeding 
could be staunched that he fainted from exhaus¬ 
tion, and when he recovered consciousness it was 
only for a moment, and he became delirious. In 
this state he was removed to Mrs. Belmont’s. 

Beforo leaving the ground Mortimer, remem¬ 
bering the slip of paper he had received from 
Stanhope, took it from his pocket, and having 
perused it, handed it in silence to the surgeons. 
It contained these words: 

“I could take his life, Mortimer, but for Miss 
Denham’s sake I spare him. Examine the buckle 
upon his liat—I could strike liis heart as easy.” 

- “Noble fellow! generous-hearted man!” were 
the expressions that succeeded the perusal of 
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this proof of the ■wounded man’s magnanimity in 
sparing tho life of one whose whole heart seemed 
bent on depriving him of his. 

A mother could not have been hinder to her 
own child, more considerate of his wants, nor 
devoted to his welfare than was the kind-hearted 
Mrs. Belmont to Howard Stanhope during the 
long weeks of suffering that elapsed ere lie was 
able to leave his room. As soon as ho became 
convalescent—with many expressions of grati¬ 
tude to liis motherly hostess—he expressed a de¬ 
sire no longer to intrude upon her hospitalities 
—but he was quickly silenced by that excellent 
lady who would not listen to such a proposal, and 
thence he began to be looked upon as one of the 
family. In the meantime his noble conduct in 
the duel had given him great eclat, and he bade 
fair to be made quite a lion of upon his recovery. 

One day, while accompanying Mrs. Belmont in 
a ride, though he was yet quite feeble and thin, 
that lady ordered the coachman to set them down 
at a friend’s house, as she wished to make a call. 
And Stanhope, not hearing the name, was ushered 
ere he was aware of it into the presence of Miss 
Denham. The shock was too great for his nerves 
in their present enervated condition, and lie sank, 
staggering, into a chair. The ladies thought, at 
least Miss Denham, that it was only a sudden 
fainting spell, occasioned by over exertion; but 
Mrs. Belmont held to a different opinion. Howard 
soon recovered, and the morning passed rapidly 
and pleasantly away. Mrs. Belmont was delighted 
with Stanhope’s unaffected, natural manner of 
uttering his thoughts; and Isabel once again 
yielded to the charmed influence of a mind that 
she could not but feel was the more powerful, 
yet nevertheless a counterpart to her own. As 
to Isabel, if Stanhope before had thought her irre¬ 
sistible, his opinion was now confirmed beyond 
a doubt. An air of grace—of purity breathed 
around her. The rude, foul breath of the world 
had left undisturbed the freshness of her spirit— 
and she seemed a perfect blending of simplicity 
and refinement. She was a child and yet a woman 
—though Howard verily thought her more angel 
than either. The day subsequent to this, Mrs. 
Belmont and Howard sat alone in the drawing¬ 
room of that lady’s elegant mansion, “You arc 
gloomy, Mr. Stanhope,” said she. 

“I have not the courtesy to deny it,” was liis 
polite, though mournful response. 

“Well, let me see, if I have heard any news 
to-day!” said the lady, in a cheerful tone, “per¬ 
haps I can dispel your sadness.” 

“I fear not, madam!” 

“Have you heard,” said she, “of Miss Den¬ 
ham’s dismissing Irvine?” Stanhope started, 
and the blood rushed to his face, but his hostess 
continued, “I havc>no doubt its true. He took 


his departure yesterday for Europe, I suppose, to 
conceal liis disappointment and heal the wound.” 

As the lady imparted this information to her 
companion his emotion was plainly visible—and iu 
a few moments he retired to his room. Howard’s 
love for Isabel Denlmra was no secret from Mrs. 
Belmont. She had heard him mutter her name 
in liis delirium in terms of the most passionate 
endearment—and feeling an interest in his suc¬ 
cess, had given Miss Denham a detailed account 
of the duel, &c., and as may be supposed the 
generous-hearted girl did not fail to admire his 
noble conduct. With the news of his rival’s dis¬ 
missal came fresh, young hopes budding in the 
noble soul of Howard Stanhope. With a palpi¬ 
tating but manly heart he entered the lists, and 
ere the lapse of a month from the date of Irvine’s 
departure, he had won from Isabel, the peerless 
queen of his soul, the blushing acknowledgment 
that to lii:n was confided the first pure love of 
her maiden’s heart. 

“I have nought to offer her,” said he, to Col. 
Denham, some weeks subsequent to the above, in 
asking his approbation to a union with his daugh¬ 
ter—“I have nought to offer her but a heart that 
lias never cherished a dishonorable emotion—and 
a name that it shall be my ambition to render 
dear to the hearts of my countrymen.” 

“These are enough,” was that gentleman’s re¬ 
sponse, “they arc better than riches or the pride 
of birth. I perceive you have an honest ambition, 
and love your country —and though the world calls 
me wealthy and you poor—being a man of prin¬ 
ciple and a patriot you are m3* equal , and I am 
proud to know that my daughter has chosen so 
wisely.” And Col. Denham shook Howard’s hand 
with honest sincerity. 

Thus was Stanhope with a heart singing its 
own wild notes of happiness, treading on roses, 
and his thirsty soul drinking deep draughts of 
bliss from love’s exhaustless goblet. The tones 
of gladness now were sounding a joyous echo 
to the mournful wail that erst while had gone 
out from his writhing spirit. Fair flowers were 
springing up in the garden of his heart—and the 
sparkling fountains of requieted affection were 
watering them into more than earthly beauty. 
But liow sudden are the changes of life—of the 
human heart, which is life. A moment the morn¬ 
ing twilight spreads its misty mantle-—another 
brings the warm sunshine dazzling in splendor. 
Yet speedy' as the lightning’s flash, and then all 
is enshrouded in the impenetrable folds of night’s 
sable garments. At early dawn the young fledge¬ 
ling hope creeps with timid, feeble fluttering to 
the top of its nest—but soon frightened and still 
weak, clings in trembling doubt upon the edge of 
its narrow abode, longing j r et fearful; but time 
brings power, and high noon sees the nestling 
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fearless and free, a fall, fledged bird, soaring on 
wing unconfmed and tireless, bathing its gor¬ 
geous plumage in the flashing sunlight of heaven, 
like a freed spirit mantling in the light of im¬ 
mortality. Anon, evening comes, and the proud 
flight is done—the springing pinion is drooping 
and weary—the “soaring eagle is struck”—and 
the dust of earth soils the plumage that but 
now so brightly flashed. in the gleaming floods 
of heaven’s sunlight. 

The arrow that struck Howard Stanhope’s proud 
bird of hope to the heart, was the following note 
received by him one evening, while sitting quietly 
musing in his office: 

• “Mr. Stanhope—The heart you would have 
betrayed has discovered your baseness, happily 
in time to profit by the knowledge. Seek not 
an interview with the writer, as your presence 
would he adding insult to injury—and with the 
hope of never again meeting you, you are for¬ 
ever discarded by Isabel Denham.” 

Ilal what terrible mystery was this? to what 
baseness of Ms does she allude? Can it be that 
she is changed, that she has already repented the 
folly of loving the humble child of poverty?— 
perhaps so, at least so thought, so feared Howard 
Stanhope. He re-perused the note—his eyes did 
not deceive him—he was “forever discarded”— 
discarded too by Isabel. She to whom he had 
suffered his soul to bow as his kindred spirit— 
whom he had worshipped with little less than pas¬ 
sionate idolatry, and whom lie had fondly trusted 
was to have been his life-mate on earth, and— 
in heaven. With sudden energy he turned and 
addressed the bearer of tho missive, “is your 
mistress—is Miss Denham at home?” 

“No, sir,” politely responded the servant, who 
seemed to understand that something had gone 
wrong, “she and her father left tho city, this 
morning, ‘to travel,’ they said, and expected to 
be absent a long time.” 

“Did she leave any message for me except 
this note?” 

“None, sir, she gave it to me as she was leav¬ 
ing, and she looked so concerned-like, so sorrow¬ 
ful that I thought at first there was something the 
matter with her—but when she. took old master’s 
arm, and walked to the-coach that was to convey 
them to the depot she looked quite cheerful, and 
I really believe she was glad to leave the city.” 

Stanhope passed a shilling into the servant’s 
hand, who, after a profusion of bows and.grins, 
finally made his exit, leaving tho young law¬ 
yer alone—alone in his misery—alone in the 
wretchedness of thioarted hopes, despised love. 
The towering fabric of bliss in the future yrhich 
he had builded on the platform .of requieted 
affection, was in one brief moment shattered to 
' atoms.by a shaft hurled from the thunderbolt of 


, disappointment—tho simoom of doubt or change 
| had turned the garden of his soul into a desolate 
| waste, tho gentle zephyr whispering delight to 
j his life-boat on a calm and tranquil sea wooing 
I it to a haven of bliss, was now the muttering of 
i the storm—the tempest’s growl, the wail of the 
| blast—the wild scream of tho tornado as it drove 
his careering hark over the mad, wide waste of 
waters toward the maelstrom of destruction—and 
in tl^e moment of his utter wretchedness Howard 
Stanhope - cared not to ayoid tho whirlpool. He 
would even have steered for it. But there’s on 
I essence of good in everything evil, an oasis in 
i every desert. Yes, the war-cry of woo may be 
; heard in the heart, and tho dark vultures of de- 
j spair on swooping wing scent from afar the blood 
j of battle, but from out the terrible conflict that 
I which is pure shall come purer and brighter, and 
| that which is good shall come like gold from the 
; furnace, yet more refined—and in the sight of 
men and of angels more lovely and more exalted, 

: The mariner may lose his compass in an unknown 
| ocean on the trackless deep, when the storm-king 
| is abroad in his wrath, and the red thunderbolt 
pierce the bosom of the waters, and the angry 
, waves leap aloft in the strife as if to put oflt the 
; stars, and the torch of hope is extinguished in 
; the hissing billow. Yet when the “anchor is cast 
: on the arm of the ’mighty to save,” the winds will 

■ be lulled, the storm-king will sleep in billow- 

■ rocked tranquillity, and fair islands will spring 
up from the bosom of the deep, where the wrecked 
mariner may repair his vessel, provide another 
compass, and re-light his torch of hope. Even thus 

tf Many a green isle needs must bo 
In tho deep, wide sea of misery/' 

And happily for Howard Stanhope and those 
like him there are “many green isles.” Not one 
to waste life in vain repinings, believing that 
Isabel had either changed in her feelings toward 
him, and took this means to break the bond that 
united them, or that she had suffered herself to 
dismiss him, unheard, in consequence of a mere 
misapprehension, a false report, a malicious slan¬ 
der, he called pride to his aid, and with a com¬ 
pass pointing to “the steep where fame’s proud 
temple shines afar,” he steered on under the 
light of hope’s torch, once quenched in the cold 
waters of disappointed love, yet re-kindled at the 
scorching fires of ambition. 

“Well,” said he, to himself, a few months sub¬ 
sequent to Isabel’s dismissal of him, and her de¬ 
parture from the city, “it was a bright, heavenly, 
gorgeous dream—too glorious perhaps for-mortal 
destiny. Well for me that it ended so-early. In 
the sunshine of loVe the wings of my ambitions 
spirit were fast scorching .their brilliancy-and 
wasting their power. Now that it is ended, to 
toil unremitting and sleepless energy shall be 
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given to those capacities which else would waste t 
in despondency and gloom. There is a power I 
witliia mo whose calls must bo answered. All are 
born for a purpose. The chirping wren fills his 
allotted sphere, as the proud eagle his, and wren 
or eagle while my .pillions are free, I shall speed 
.Oil to the fulfilment of mine.” 1 

CHAPTER V, 

Torn we now, gentle reader, and retrace our 
steps in order to find, if.possible, the clue by 
which to unravel the mysterious cause of Miss 
Denham’s apparently cruel note to our hero. A 
wilful, weak-minded girl, niece to Mrs. Belmont, | 
who lived with her aunt, becoming smitten with j 
the interesting invalid during Howard’s illness i 
at the house of that excellent lady, and at length 
discovering his attachment to Miss Denham, j 
determined to defeat their alliance if possible, t 
Sometimes even to the evil-minded fate seems > 
peculiarly propitious—at least so thought this j 
young lady when, one morning, her maid handed 
her a bundle of letters, from which having un¬ 
loosed one, she discovered it to be addressed to 
Mr. Stanhope, written in delicate, feminine cha- j 
ractcr, and signed truly and devotedly yours, 1 
Mabel Howard.” They were all of the same 
nature, and bearing the post-mark of Kentucky, 
and directed to Washington city, D. C. And be t 
“Mabel Howard” whom she might, it was evident \ 
that her whole heart was given to Mr. Stanhope, j 

Tor the reader’s enlightenment we will here I 
£tate that these were letters written by Howard’s | 
mother, in her maiden days to her affianced hus¬ 
band, who had spent a few months in Washington 
previous to his marriage, Howard had preserved 
them as a sacred relic of his dead mother’s affec¬ 
tion, she having confided them at her death to 
his care. And it was after perusing them, that 
in attempting to place them in his pocket one 
morning while leaving his room at Mrs. Bel¬ 
mont’s, they fell, unperceived, upon the floor— 
were picked up by the housemaid, and came to 
Miss Johnson’s hands as before stated. That 
model of jealousy soon perceived that fortune 
bad thus placed in her possession the very means 
by which she could accomplish her heartless de¬ 
sign on the unsuspecting girl and her inriocent 
lover—wc say she readily perceived that she had 
tlio means, and she scrupled not to use them. It 
was but the work of a-moment to alter the figures 
of the dates of two or three of the letters—the 
months already corresponded, bo that it should 
seem that Stanhope had been piaying false to 
Miss Denham, and then taking, those she had 
altered and secreting the rest, with a distressed 
and anxious countenance called upon Isabel. 
Seemingly unaware of Stanhope’s attention to the 
latter, she pretended to make her the confidant 
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of her woes—with well dissembled tears and sobs 
told her that the unfeeling wretch, alluding to 
Howard, after- having paid her every delicate 
attention, had succeeded in obtaining her con¬ 
sent to become his wife, when the accident of 
this morning had revealed him in his true light. 
And here showing the dates of the letters 'to 
her soul-stricken auditor, she read aloud some 
endearing love passage in each—and only took 
her departure when the quivering of her com¬ 
panion’s lips told too truly that her vile purpose 
had been accomplished. 

Her heart wrung with agony while listening to 
the dark recital—it was with almost superhuman 
efforts that Isabel could command herself until 
her visitor was gone. Even then her proud soul 
rose'in the majesty of injured innocene while she 
penned the note, which as has been already seen, 
Howard received. Having despatched it, for a 
time she yielded her haughty spirit to sorrow, 
her very heart seemed drowned in woe. That 
night she told her sympathizing father all—and, 
in compliance with her request to travel, the 
subsequent morning they bade adieu to their 
home. Isabel felt that her idol had been shaken, 
not shattered. She had loved Howard as all true 
women ever love—for what she thought him. He 
had deceived her, and she was again heart whole. 
It came not over her like a chilling blight. She 
felt that she had been deceived —but that now she 
was free —that instead of losing a treasure she had 
escaped a calamity —and she passed through the 
ordeal unharmed, purified, cthcriaUzed. 

We have said that when Stanhope last kindled 
liis torch of hope it was at the blaze of ambition’s 
fire—and of a truth rapid was his flight to emi¬ 
nence. His was the untiring wing of the eagle. 
Washington the succeeding summer and winter 
again resounded with the praises of a gifted ora¬ 
tor. Many thought he over-tasked his powers 
by too close confinements—many whispered that 
in the fiery, powerful, enthusiastic mind of the 
dark-eyed son of genius there lay concealed some 
hidden sorrow-—some gnawing canker. But this 
was only surmise, suspicion. Society opened to 
him her bosoni, but he sympathized not with her 
pleasures. Birth and wealth felt that within him 
was mirrored an aristocracy loftier than that 
which they- claimed. Fashion, arrayed in the 
profusion of showy splendor, opened to him her 
garden of delights—but her tinseled flowers were 
passed unheeded by—and soon the lone-orphan, 
with a warm heart full of the noblest and most 
generous impulses, was regarded as cold, unfeel¬ 
ing , haughtily vain and proudly selfish. Thus erred 
who considered him such—and thus often in error 
is the wise world's judgment. There’s a keen 
and subtle susceptibility of temperament in the 
lordly heritage of mind, which added to feelings 
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of a nature delicately refined, and a sensitiveness 
whoso threads are thinly spun as the spider’s- 
web, oft-times renders .the possessor impatient, 
lightning-like, eagerly impulsive, yet ever gene-- 
rous, ever sympathetic. Over this the cold cal¬ 
culating philosophy of those less gifted carelessly 
throws a freezing damp, and then forsooth,charges 
upon the hearts chilled by its own reckless folly 
mawkish delicacy, ridiculous eccentricity, or re¬ 
pulsive waywardness of temper. Thus is it that 
a mark is placed upon the gifted and the gene¬ 
rous-hearted, and a line of distinction drawn 
between them and' the common. Little think 
they who draw it, it is drawn forever. Well do 
I know that upon the former rests the charge of 
making the invidious distinction—nobly, meekly 
and in silence have they bore it. Still oh, how 
unjustly burthened such many a warm and tender 
heart, many a grand and lofty mind would tell in 
tones of mournful, yet truthful eloquence, could 
we but for one brief moment lift the veil that 
hides the inner sanctuary. 15ut enough of this. 
Cold as he seemed, reserved as ho really was, on 
went Howard Stanhope in the fulfilment of his 
duties, winning laurels as he progressed. He 
had a towering intellect—a grasp of thought— 
an originality of conception seldom equalled, but 
the secret of his success after all was his sleep¬ 
less, giant-liko unwearying energy. It never 
flagged, no matter how arduous the task—how 
difficult the obstacles, or how steep the eminence. 
He determined to triumph—to win the race for 
which he had entered—to work out good for his 
kind, and to make himself a beacon light to those 
who should follow in the track of his progress. 
These drove him on—resistlessly on. ' Oh, it is a 
grand and cheering sight to behold the human 
intellect battling with fate for the victory—suc¬ 
cessfully battling for the right. And proudly, 
eminently victorious was Howard Stanhope. lie 
lived with an aim. lie fought with vl purpose and 
for an end, and success crowned his elf oris. The 
down-trodden children of misfortune whom he 
sought out and relieved from oppression and 
wrong, rose up and blessed him; a life of active 
benevolence, and a consciousness of having well 
performed the duties of his calling, were well- 
springs of pleasure to him, as they are never re- 
wardless—but was he happy? were his bright 
anticipations realized? Bid the fame lie had 
gained answer Ms soublongings?- Bid he never 
ask himself the question, “ what had become of 
the being whose spirit he had once felt was twin 
to his own?” Ah! he had called it a gorgeous 
dream , and said, “it was ended”—but was it so? 

Summer came, and Stanhope’s declining health 
had rendered change of air necessary, at least so 
said his medical advisers, and the height of the 
watering season found our young counsellor one 


of many hundreds of Saratoga’s summer-birds 
very few of whtim like himself wero invalids— the 
rest being votaries of pleasure* Gay beauties 
were ; there—dashing city belles, some of whose 
debuts had marked the present season as society’s 
brightest era—while others again resembled lun a 
on the wane. Manoeuvring mammas peeking 
establishments for their three charming daugh¬ 
ters, with whom, when married, the lady mother 
and four other junior specimens of feminine 
grace were to reside until they in turn should bn 
established—the wealthy merchant—-the broken 
banker, reputed a millionaire—the foppish scion 
of an aristocratic house, discoursing in cockney 
phrase upon the points of liis span of horses, 
inheriting his equestrian talent from his grand¬ 
father, who was a head hostler at a dirty country 
inn. The whiskered roue of genteel dres3, who 
lets fall proverbs of wisdom and morality to the 
man of leisure and jewelry with the gold-headed 
walking-canc—in the morning, forgetful that 
only the night previous, side by side, they fought 
the spotted tiger—they turned the wheel of fate 
and fortune, winning and losing dollars and cents 
in a gambling-hall. There was also the youtig 
hopeful taking sherry with the abandoned drunk¬ 
ard—arm-in-arm the parson and the profligate, 
the miser and the spendthrift, the rosy-cheeked 
youth and the hoary-headed licentiate. A strange 
incongrous mass—yet such an one oft-tidies may 
be seen at fashionable watering-places. Stan¬ 
hope'had been at Saratoga about a week. He 
had been introduced to the celebrated states¬ 
man H--C-, of Ashland, who with a small 

party of friends was spending a short time at 
the Springs. Having' no other acquaintance?, 

he joined himself to Mr. C-’s coterie at that 

gentleman’s polite invitation, ana. was ever seen 
at the side of the lovely Miss W--, of Ken¬ 

tucky, whenever her fairy form made its appear¬ 
ance in public. Miss W-had many admirer? 

—yet though constantly surrounded by suitors, it 
•was evident that Stanhope was the favored one. 
If she rode, he was sure to be her gallant—in an 
evening promenade it was upon his arm she most 
frequently leaned—and when upon the balcony, 
beneath the tremulous light of the liquid moon, 
she sang love songs to the music of the harp— 
she ever unconsciously, as it were, turned to 
Stanhope’s dark eyes for sympathy. •/ 

And yet, gentle reader* there was no love be¬ 
tween the accomplished Julia Xf- —— and our 
hero. Each possessed the admiration and esteem 
of the other in the.highest degree—hut the lady 
was already affianced to a youth in her western 
homeland Stanhope was not one to erect a second 
altar to loye ere the fires of a first wore entirely 
consumed. 1 Stanhope had been at Saratoga, as 
we before remarked, about a week, when one 
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erening lie suffered himself induced to escort Miss t dancers. In the spirited reel or the more elegant 
Jiilia to the ball, which is ft nightly entertain- quadrille, Howard’s companion moved with the 
ment at this place. Now in this there is nothing j same faultless grace. She danced elegantly and 
strange or worthy of special notice—or rather * modestly with the most exquisite precision—and 
there would not be, but the present was quite an j it seemed that her very soul floated On the waves 
extraordinary affair, the ball being no less than j of melody, and there was music*-in her every 
a. real downright masked one. Nay, friends, be j motion. So charmed was our, hero* that when 
not displeased at my introducing you to that I the fair masker, or rather to distinguish her from 
much berated thing, a masked ball. I, am sure j the rost, (for she wore a blue domino) when the 
it’-contains not those evils dire which pseudo ; blue domino grew weary of the dance he led her 
moralists charge it with engendering. The fear { to an adjoining drawing-room, where were already 
is all in the name as is the danger —and neither \ a. few other maskers paired off, and sought to 
nre worthy of note. The one is a huge bugbear {learn more of her. It could not be denied, Stan- 
mthont reality—and the. other, feeble morality j hope was already on the confines of the blind 
frightened at its own lean shadow. Think what \ god’s kingdom. 

Imvm is there, what harm can there be in cover- j We will not detail the conversation that passed - 
iiw the so-called human face divine with a thin, \ between him and liis companion of the blue do- 
bent painted pasteboard, which serves only as a j mino. He found her gentle, yet dignified, frank, 
means of concealing that which it so elegantly i but not familiar, seemingly artless, yet perfectly 
caricatures. You say it is false -—remove it, and j refined. And when she spoke, Stanhope almost 
in bow few cases is your opinion altored of the ! stavted at the low, liquid tones of her melodious 
face its removal reveals. And not alone forsooth, j voice, so like were they to those of her whom he 
in the crowded ball-room are false faces to be ; had formerly loved—“but no, she could not be 
found.. They dot the wide world over—and those i the same,” thought he, and giving wing to his 
who would remove them must not pause to ex- : lofty imagination, ho. was soon roaming in the 


amine the outward demeanor. The evil has a 
deeper root—and those who would seek a remedy 
must delve in the garden of the heart. All this 
by the way. In the meantime Howai’d Stanhope 
had become separated from his charming lady 
companion, and was standing in pensive attitude 
in a rather forsaken portion of the long apart¬ 
ment which was the scene of the festival, when he 
suddenly found himself surrounded by a troupe 
of laughing maidens, who besieged him most 
unmercifully. Some entitled him Jupiter,, and 
humbly craved his generosity to instruct them 
in the dance of the stars—some claimed immor¬ 
tality for having discovered in him the lost pleiad 
—one begged that he would inhale the delicate 
odor of a posey, a late discovery in botanical 
science by Flora in the mountains of Peru—and 
in a moment he grasped at the top of his head, 
fearing that it would be a total loss so sudden 
and so powerful were the effects of a miniature 
bottle of hartshorne, which the fair tormentor 
applied to the orifices of his nasal organs—grace¬ 
fully bent down to inhale the delicate odor of the 
Peruvian posey. Another, and yet another, yea, 
all had some weapon of attack —now lavish of 
praise—now punning maliciously at his expense. 
At length skilfully parrying with courteous, yet 
playful raillery the shafts of theiri wit, while 
apparently yielding to inglorious defeat, he sud¬ 
denly seized a graceful, gazelle-like figure by the 
hand, (one too who had been conspicuous in her 
pungent satire above'all her companions) and 
laughingly,. yet with gentle violence bore her 
from the gay troupe and joined the throng of 


land of the high ideal, happy to have a sympa- • 
thetio listener/ Cut time wore on, and as the 
ball was drawing to a close, Stanhope, after a few 
minutes earnest pleading, obtained a reluctant 
consent from his companion to-meet him on the 
morrow in the public drawing-room, the very 
room in which they now sat. They were each 
’ to wear a rose-bud as a means of recognizing the 
■ other—the lady’s in her liair, the gentleman in 
: tlic button-hole of his vest. It was stipulated 
; that the lady, if sufficiently pleased with his ap- 
: pearance to honor him with her acquaintance, 

! should signify it by taking the rose-bud from 
| her hair and placing it in her bosom—if not, 

} however, the gentleman was not to presume to 
| speak to her, or seek an introduction—and thus 
J they parted. In escorting the beautiful Miss 

| IV--- from the festival, she pleasantly charged 

[ him with his devotion to the blue domino—and 
f laughingly rallied him as at last a victim. “ Ah! 
how your air castles will totter and crumble,” 
\ said she, “when your fair incognita shall prove 
to be a venerable spinster in search of a husband 
and a home, or a staid matron who will send her 
< liege lord to demand the meaning of your senti- 
i ments. ' Take care, Mr. Stanhope,” and thelight- 
\ hearted girl bade him good-night. 

| And take cave, Mr. Stanhope, say we, with the 
| fair Julia, for venerable spinster, sober matron 
j or blooming 'maiden—of a verity did Howard 
I Stanhope" that night dream of blue rose-buds. 

I There, reader, you have it, sober , sensible , Howard 
j Stanhope dreamed, actually dreamed of .blue rose - 
> buds —what an anomaly !■ Th$y were showered 
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around Mm, but be could not grasp them. They 
bung above him, but they were beyond his reach. 


CHAPTER VI. : 

About eleven o'cloek'the next morning, attired ! 
in a plain white dross, which fitted her exquisite j 
form to perfection, with no ornament save a tiny ; 
rose-bud in her luxuriant hair, sat a beautiful girl; 
upon the very sofa occupied the night provious ; 
by the lady in the blue domino. The drawing- j 
room was well filled with numerous ladies and ; 
their admirers. Anxious suitors were swarming ■ 
around her, too, but her eyes were wandering in j 
search of a counterpart to the flower in her hair. , 
Suddenly they fell upon a rose-bud dangling to 
a gentleman’s vest in a distant part of the room. 
She raised them to his face. He had already dis¬ 
covered her, and seemed to be gazing with eager 
interest toward her. Now was the propitious 
moment to transfer the tiny‘flower to her heaving 
bosom. But no! a smile of scorn spreads over her 
beautiful features, and with a slightly heightened 
color she turned away, and continued conversing 
with increased animation. And there stood How¬ 
ard Stanhope witli arms folded over a heart well 
nigh bursting with misery. • He had not mis¬ 
taken the low, sweet, silvery tone of the maiden. 
The blue domino and Isabel Denham were one. 
Strange coincidence! Dully convinced by the 
look of haughty contempt with which she had 
regarded him, that her heart no longer beat re¬ 
sponsive to the music of the past, he turned and 
left the room, and in the solitude of his chamber 
sought communion with his torn and bleeding 
spirit. Ah! woe to the true-hearted who love on 
through chance and change the same. . Stanhope 
had compared his love to a dream, and said, 
“it was ended”—to a fire, and thought it extin¬ 
guished, But he was to he no longer deceived. 
Not extinguished, it had dnly slept—slept the 
sleep of the volcano. Once again aroused—it 
swept over his heart like the burning stream of 
a lava tide—the resistless sweep of the mad tor¬ 
nado. And come what would, he determined to 
seek an explanation from Isabel herself, if that' 
were to be obtained—if not, from her father. 

Certain despair were preferable to this sus¬ 
pense. Another week rolled on, and Stanhope 
had not yet been able to obtain an interview 
with Miss Denham. He wished it.to appear the 
result of accident, and hitherto no fit opportunity 
had offered. In the meantime he was the con¬ 
stant companion of the fair Julia IV-, and 

gossip had already announced him an accepted 
suitor. 

And how was it with Isabel?' Since her depar¬ 
ture from Washington more than a year before, 
many worthy hearts had paid, homage at the 
shrine of her witching loveliness, and many love 


tones had fallen upon her ear—but all were un¬ 
heeded, all in vain. And now that she had agaiii 
met with one whom she considered the betrayer 
of her affection and confidence, it was strange 
how her heart fluttered at his presence. IVhjtf 
to her that he was so soon to claim Kentucky’s 
fair daughter for his bride? Had she not the 
proofs of his guilt? and was he not unworthy- 
even of a thought? But hist, a strange, curious, 
tiling is the human heart—who can know it? 
One evening, the evening before her expected 
departure for Washington, while sitting conver¬ 
sing with a few friends in the drawing-room, she 
caught the eyes of Stanhope fixed upon her with 
a look of the most tender, yet mournful interest, 
and she thought she heard him sigh as he passed 
slowly out. “What a handsome, noble-looking 
young man,” said one of her female companions,' 
“ I wonder who he can be ?” No reply was made, 
however, by any of the party, and the conversa¬ 
tion was resumed. 1 

Soon came the hour for the accustomed dance. 
Gayer, more brilliant than usual, the peerless 
Isabel floated through the saloon, making all 
hearts conquest by the magic of her smilo. She 
was to bid adieu to-morrow—and profuse were 
the regrets offered at her expected departure. 
Elated by her success, and giving free scope to 
the buoyancy of her disposition, she shone more 
resplendently beautiful than ever, and bore off 
the palm from every competitor. “Oh, how 
happy, how joyous,” was the mental ejaculation 
of those who watched her beaming face in the 
dance. • And yet somehow that night it happened 
the fair beauty’s pillow was wet with tears— 
shallow in the heart must be the fountain of 
sorrow that will not sometimes overflow. When 
she arose the next morning, upon her toilet lay 
a note addressed to her, in characters she but 
: too well remembered. They were those of Stan¬ 
hope. Hastily obeying the impulse of her ardent 
| nature she opened it, and x-ead. It was short, 
■ but oil, how pleading. 

“Isabel—Wliy, why, did you leave me? Till 
j the hour I met you here I deemed my love had 
; faded away, but it is bright as in its early days, 
j Since my separation from thee I have sought 
\ fame, and the sound of its trump filled the wide 
! air around, but I looked into my heart and the 
void was still there—the void which you alone 
can fill. Believe me, you have labored under 
^ some woeful misapprehension to cause you-to 

I despise one whom you once blessed with your 
•love. I am not unworthy—cast not unheeded 
from you a heart that is all your own—but saj 
< that I- may como to thee, my bright, my beau- 
j tiful—say that I may claim thee my own.” Err 
$ she finished leading, the blinding tears unre- 
\ strained coursed down her pale cheeks. Laying 
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asid^ the note, she perceived that the envelope 
was not yet empty,-when giving it a gentle shake 
out fell a faded, pressed,-withered flower. Hal 
vlmt miracles do seeming trifles work! Faded, 
withered, changed, yet still the same. Isabel 
Penhani’s trembling, beating heart at once re¬ 
cognized the wild flower of the mountain, to .ob¬ 
tain which her life had been well nigh lost, and 
with the recognition came a host of mournful 
memories mingled with some of a brighter hue. 
Stanhope then once fondly loved, but now dis¬ 
carded, yet still pleading, and her upknown pre- 
server.were one. In it she deemed she saw the 
shaping of destiny—the hand of unseen power, 
and quick as the lightning’s flash came the con¬ 
viction never again to be shaken of her lover’s 
innocence. Tears of joy like drops from the 
overflowing goblet of bliss, silently rolled down 
her lovely face, and while the angel of mercy 
fanned her heart with its .white wings, she Seized 
a pencil and wrote— 

“Come, dear Howard, forgive, and come to - 
Your Own.” 

And thus did Howard Stanhope win his peer¬ 
less bride. Isabel in due time learned the secret 
of the letters, which, through the baseness of an 
evil heart, had been the means of all her trouble, 
as they had been the cause of all her doubt. The 
intriguing Miss Johnson married a wealthy wool 
winder, who had too much love for his money to 
waste much of his precious affection on his wife, 
and too much admiration for the white and brown 
of his “ rolls” to devote any extraordinary amount 
of it to the “pink and yellow” of her complexion, 
and so after a few months of wedded discomfort 
she died of jealousy and the plithysic. Harry 
Irvine, in returning from his second tour in Eu¬ 
rope, with his head filled with ridiculous notions 
of high-bred aristocracy, and his heart cherishing 
a feeling of profound contempt for American con¬ 
ventionalism, was shipwrecked and lost. Charles 
Mortimer,.like liis friend Stanhope, has become 
the happiest of men, and has an elegant estab¬ 


lishment in the fashionable portion of the capitol, 
over which his charming young wife prosides with 
becoming dignity and grace, as we lately had the 
pleasure of testifying in person. Mrs. Belmont, 
heaven bless her, is Mi’s. Belmont still,.a true¬ 
hearted, perfect woman, and living in the same 
imposing mansion in whish she so cordially wel¬ 
comed our hero on the niglit of his debut. Her 
doors are still ever open to strangers of worth, 
though she yet maintains her wonted preference 
for Kentuckians. 

All have their weaknesses—those of Julia 

W-'were vanity and avarice. She coquetted 

her young affianced for a wealthy, ugly, unin¬ 
teresting man, whom she married the winter after 
leaving Saratoga, and removed to the east. But 
she' found too late that gold does not bring,hap¬ 
piness, and ten months from her cruel desertion of 
her former lover, they both slept broken-hearted 
in the narrow confines of the grave. 

Lastly, Howard Stanhope, our hero, is still 
ag eloquent and energetic as in the days of his 
early youth. Having risen from the humble 
walks of obscurity to a. seat in the high places, 
he yet remains uncontaminated by, the pride of 
exalted station, a true patriot, devoted to the 
interests of his country. 

Some whose eyes shall fall upon this page may 
never have the fortune to meet with Howard 
Stanhope—yet in this broad land of republi¬ 
canism there ai*e many like him. Oh, that the 
lives of such may be devoted like his to noble 
aims, the welfare of their country, and the per¬ 
petuation of her free institutions. Let them 
arouse from the lethargy of indolence and arm 
for the conflict—let them work, and work with 
an aim—let them leap into the breach and battle 
manfully, battle for human freedom. The arena 
is world-wide, and the followers of tyranny are 
bound legions. Let them strike off the shackles 
—the shackles of ignorance, the tyrant—and re¬ 
deemed, worship at the altars of wisdom, and 
freedom, and truth. 
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BY EXNJ 

“Ajcd what is this, Miss Enna?” said my friend, 
Kate Wilson, one morning, as, she sat before the old 
writing-desk, opening with curiosity the different 
packages. “What a romantic name,” she con¬ 
tinued, “ ‘Letters and Journal of Ida Bernstorf;’ 
letters from Germany long years ago. Come, 
Miss Enna, do please, stop that tiresome letter, and 
tell me all about it” 

“ Read the letters and journal, Kate,” I replied, 

“ they tell the story themselves.” 

“ No, no,” said the impatient beauty, “ that will 
not do; you must tell me the story, and read me the 
Journal, it will sound so much prettier. I have not 
disturbed you for more than the hour you asked for. 
See, my little Geneva monitor will bear witness;” 
and she held up her tiny watch to prove her asser¬ 
tion. My letter-clasp being filled to overflowing, 

I had stipulated that morning with Kate, to give me 
one hour to answer two or three of these letters, 
that my conscience might feel relieved; that being 
done, I promised to entertain her to the best of my 
ability. With playful willfulness she rolled my 
large chair away from my writing-table, chanting 
in merry notes— 

“ Up, tip, my friend, and quit your books, 

Or surely you ’ll grow double! 

Up, up. my friend, and clear your looks— 

Why all this toil and trouble ?” 

then taking her favorite seat on a low ottoman be¬ 
side me, she rested her beautiful head on my lap, 
its rich fell of ringlets almost sweeping the ground, 
and with her steady, brilliant eye, looked up in my 
face most coaxingly. I submitted ; for, to tell the 
truth, I was not sorry to be made to read over 
“ Ida’s Journal;” so many years had passed since the 
events it narrated had taken place, that it seemed 
to possess more of interest on account of the lapse 
of time. Ida was the daughter of a second cousin 
of my mother’s. This cousin was an orphan ward 
of my grandfather’s, and had been brought up from 
infancy in his family. I never saw her, but judging 
from a picture of her in my mother’s possession, she 
must have been a remarkably beautiful woman. 
She was very superior in mind, but wild and way¬ 
ward in disposition. My Uncle Walter, my grand¬ 
father’s only son, loved his beautiful cousin—doated 
on her; but she, with willful opposition, rejected his 
love, and the worldly advantages attending on it, to 
follow the fortunes of a young German artist, who 
had taught her music, and who she fancied was the 
realization of the ideal her illy regulated fancy had 
formed. Her marriage with Hermann Bernstorf; 
and departure from her country, brought great 
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sorrow to her friends, my mother said, and it was 
feared my Unde Walter would never recover from 
the disappointment it caused him; but time is an 
excellent physician, and my Uncle Walter not only 
recovered from the disappointment, severe as it was, 
but became a model of husbands; and his devotion 
to my gentle, lovely Aunt Mary, was a constant 
subject of admiring remark with his nephews and 
nieces, who did not know the romance of his 
student days. 

Madame Bernstorf had removed to Germany im¬ 
mediately after her marriage. So much opposed 
was my grandfather to her marriage, that he would 
never see her after her engagement was disdosed; 
and she left home and kindred, who had worshiped 
her, and spoiled her with indulgence, to follow the un¬ 
certain fortunes of a stranger irf a strange land. 
My mother loved her cousin dearly, and though she 
regretted the willfulness of her conduct, she did not 
feel unkindly toward her; and when my grandfather 
refused to see her, or remain under the same roof 
with her, to my mother’s house did she come, and 
there was her sad, tearful wedding celebrated. 

Years rolled around, and when I was a little girl 
I used to hear my mother talk of her cousin Agnes 
Morton—Agues Bernstorf she never called her— 
and listen with childish eagerness to the letters she 
constantly received from her. Madame Bernstorf; 
though willful, was warm-hearted; and she never 
failed to write regularly, to my mother and aunts, 
and cherish for them the warmest feelings. "We 
never knew, except by inference, what her circum¬ 
stances had proved to be on her removal to her 
husband’s home. Her letters, though affectionate, 
were short; and she never entered into details of 
her situation. One child, a daughter, she spoke of 
—her little Ida; and my first letter was written to 
this little stranger cousin. Appended to each letter 
of our mothers was always a tiny, childish scrawl; 
and from childhood to girlhood the correspondence 
continued, until we began to write whole letters to 
each other. 

Although Madame Bernstorf was so reserved and 
laconic in her letters, especially about her domestic 
affairs, it was evident she wished to keep up her 
connection with home and home friends. She sel¬ 
dom mentioned her husband’s name in her letters; 
and when she did, it was but casually. Trouble 
she had, it was certain, for her letters gave evidence 
ofitinthe serious tone which they breathed. There 
was no allusion to certain, specified trouble, but 
there was a lack of hope and brightness in them. 
Several children she gave birth to, but the letters 
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announcing their different births, were followed a few 
months after with announcements of their deaths. 
This might have caused sorrow to her; she never 
expressed it so, however; on the contrary, each letter 
announcing the death of a child, was filled with ex¬ 
pressions of thankfulness, that they were taken from 
a world of trouble and trials. Actual poverty she 
could not be suffering from, for the income of her 
little property was semi-annually remitted to her; 
the principal was small- but it was left in trust by 
her father, settled upon her children, and only the 
income of it could she have. It was not much, it is 
true, but it was sufficient to keep actual want from 
her door we felt certain. Bemstorf her husband, 
had been a wild, visionary young man, though 
fascinating in his manners and appearance, and 
from this remembrance of him her. family argued 
that disappointment had attended her obstinate im¬ 
prudent marriage, and mortification and pride pre¬ 
vented her acknowledgment of it. Ida’s letters, as 
she g»ew older, gave marks of cultivation and re¬ 
finement. She wrote of her studies, to which her 
time seemed to be devoted. She spoke of the 
beauty of their country home; from that we sup¬ 
posed that if they were not enjoying wealth, they 
were above want. Isolated seemed to be their 
situation, for she never alluded to friends around 
her. When she was about sixteen her father died; 
but Madame Bemstorf announced his death with 
calmness, as though she had been prepared for it, 
although none of her previous letters mentioned his 
sickness. But at last came letters of deep agony, 
only a few months following the one announcing 
her husband’s decease; one from Madame Bern- 
stor£ an unfinished one, to my Aunt Miriam, who 
had taken my mother’s place in the correspondence, 
enclosed in a few lines from poor Ida, wet with tears, 
and expressive of the greatest wretchedness, an¬ 
nouncing her mother’s death. Madame Bemstorf s 
letter had been written in evident anticipation of 
death. 

“ I know I am dying, dear Miriam,” she wrote, 
“trouble and anxiety of mind have at last worn out 
my poor body. I have been hoping my strength 
would last, even' so long that I might see my kindred 
once more before I die; but all hope is, I fear, gone. 
How sunny was my life previous to my marriage? 
Hot a care had L Since that unhappy event all 
has been bitterness. But I must not murmur; I 
consulted only my own will and selfish desires, and . 
I have suffered as I deserved. Hermann Bemstorf, 
whom I idolized with all the wild devotion of an ill- . 
regulated spirit, proved to be a neglectful, careless, 
and at last an intemperate husband; and his death 
was, indeed, a relief to me. On my death-bed I 
can at last admit it, although mortification and pride 
have heretofore kept me silent. Ah! Miriam, I 
cannot tell you how much I have suffered. I hoped 
my cup of sorrow was drained to the dregs; but I 
find the bitterest drop remaining, the leaving of my 
child alone in life. I cannot bring my mind to look 
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calmly on my approaching death. Oh! how wildly 
have I besought Heaven to spare me, if only for a 
few months, that I might see her safe with my own 
family; but.in vain—death creeps on apace, and I 
feel something must be, done. Ida cannot be left 
here. "With my husband’s family, I have never had 
any intercourse; he had forfeited their countenance 
and regard long before his marriage with me; pride 
has always kept me from seeking them. I have no 
one to look to for aid but in my own family. Will 
you not, dear Miriam,'take charge of my child? 
The little property my father so wisely provided for 
his grandchild, will prevent her from being an actual 
dependent upon any one; but she will need, when 
I am gone, a home—some one to protect and love 
her. She is a delicate flower, and needs nurturing. 

I know you will grant this request of a dying 
woman, and though comforted by this knowledge, 
remorse embitters even this comfort, when I recall, 
that I have given only to you and your family 
trouble and vexation, while from you I have always 
received kindness and doting indulgence. 

“ I write with pain and difficulty. Ida does not 
dream of her approaching trouble—her mild, dove- 
like eyes beam on me hopefully, and she talks of 
our future with certainty. I cannot tell her the sad 
truth. Oh, Father above! why am I thus sorely 
afflicted?” 

Ida’s letter told us her mother had been found 
senseless over this letter, and only revived a few 
moments to bless her child. She then yielded up 
her tried spirit into the hands of the Wise Power 
who had first gifted her with every worldly blessing, 
then, when those blessings were abused, had visited 
her with every' earthly trouble. 

There was no hesitation on my Aunt Miriam’s 
part; immediately were letters from all of us dis¬ 
patched to welcome the orphan amongst us, and 
proper means employed to bring her safely to us. 
To our amazement my Aunt Mary and Uncle 
Walter, upon hearing of Madame BerostorFs death 
and application to Aunt Miriam, insisted upon 
adopting Ida themselves. They had but one child, 
a son, who was finishing his studies at an eastern 
university. An orphan niece of Aunt Mary’s, a 
wealthy heiress, Adelan Lee, resided with them; 
but my aunt urged she had no daughter, and Ida' 
seemed, she said, providentially provided for them. 
She knew of her husband’s early love for Madame 
Bemstorf, but, with angelic singleness of heart, she 
persisted in claiming Ida, because she felt it would 
be gratifying to him. We did not wonder at Uncle 
Walter’s devotion to his wife, when we saw this 
decided proof of her pure, confiding, selfforgetting 
spirit. 

Ida at last arrived. She remained with me a few 
weeks before going to my uncle’s mountain home, 
which was situated in a romantic county quite in 
the interior of the state. We renewed during this 
visit the declarations of friendship we had expressed 
by letters. She was a beautiful creature—totally 
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unlike her mother. Her person was tall, but grace¬ 
ful and finely proportioned. She had a great quan¬ 
tity of beautiful hair, of that pure Madonna, auburn 
tint painters delight in. Her complexion was ex¬ 
quisitely clear, and one could well fancy when look¬ 
ing at her, why her mother had called her a “ deli¬ 
cate flower;” delicate and fragile indeed did she 
seem. Her eyes were deep and melting in their 
expression. I never could decide on their color; 
sometimes they seemed a soft, dark gray, some¬ 
times an auburn brown, like her hair; but their ex¬ 
pression was ■ truly poetic. There was a great 
Tiaivtti and tender pathos in her manner and coun¬ 
tenance, that was bewitching; a total disregard of 
self) and an innate desire to contribute to every 
one’s comfort. Her mother had evidently cultivated 
in her daughter the qualities her own character 
needed. Poor girl! she was overwhelmed with 
sorrow for her mother’s death, but was filled with 
gratitude for our kindness. My aunt and uncle 
came to the city for her, and greeted her with pa- 
rental fondness, which quite encouraged her, and 
softened the regret she felt at parting with me. The 
journal commences at the first day of her arrival at 
her new home, and will tell her story better than I 
can. 

IDA’S JOURNAL. 

BocUand Hill, —, —- 

Here I am in my new home. Angel spirit of my 
mother! are you indeed hovering around your child, 
as in your last moments you assured me you would ? 
■When alone I fancy her near me, and my bitter, 
heart-aching sobs are soothed. 

How all my sad forebodings have been dispelled. 
Though filled with grief for my mother’s loss, I feel 
I am not without friends. My new father and mo¬ 
ther, as they insist upon calling themselves, are in¬ 
deed kind to me. The husband is still a very hand¬ 
some man, though past middle age, and “Aunt 
Mary,” as she permits me to call her—for “ mother” 
I cannot say—is gentle and lovely in both person 
and mind. She treats me with all the affectionate 
tenderness of a mother. When we arrived at this 
beautiful place she introduced me to her niece Ade- 
lan, a bright, merry-looking girl, about my own age ; 
and on showing 'me to my apartment, which is a 
beautifully furnished room, she threw open a door, 
which led into a fine large room, handsomely fur¬ 
nished also, with piano, harp and guitar, a large 
well chosen library, and writing and work-tables, 
with a number of comfortable chairs and lounges. 
The windows of this delightful room opened on a 
balcony that commanded a full view of the high 
mountains, which rise abruptly on the opposite side 
of the mountain stream, which dashes darkly, but 
brightly along at the foot of the lawn that leads from 
beneath our windows. 

“ This,” said Aunt Mary, “ is Adelan’s study and 
yours. That door opposite yours leads to Adelan’s 


room, and here you are both free to come, when¬ 
ever you wish, secure from interruption. These 
are your own apartments, subject to your own con¬ 
trol. Adelan has often wished I had a daughter to 
cheer her solitary hours—now Providence has 
kindly bestowed upon me a daughter.” 

Both aunt and niece tenderly caressed me when 
my grateful tears began to flow, and. tried all in 
their power to dispel every feeling of restraint If 
I am not content here it will be my own fault— 
were it not for the agonizing recollection that 
weighs on me like lead, that never again on earth 
am I to see my mother, I should even be happy. 
But, Father above, grant unto me a spirit of resig¬ 
nation ; let me not grieve these kind friends by my 
wretchedness; teach me that in another world we 
shall meet again. 

My mother spent all her childhood and girlhood 
at this beautiful place. My 'Uncle "Walter’s father 
lived here, and this was her home for many years. 
How often have I heard her describe every place 
about it Aunt Mary tells me the house is different, 
and that some changes have been made in the ar¬ 
rangement of the grounds. My aunt brought her 
husband a handsome fortune, which enabled him to 
put up a fine, commodious mansion-house on the 
estate, and throw more of the land into the imme¬ 
diate grounds of the house. 

Mountains surround us on all sides. A rapid, 
dashing stream rolls along some distance from the 
house, and an undulating lawn sweeps down from 
the back part of the house to it. It is a wild, roman¬ 
tic spot. This morning on awakening I threw on 
my dressing-gown, and passing through “ our study,” 
as Adelan calls o.ur pleasant room, stepped out on 
the balcony. It was early morn, and I watched the 
curling mists sweep up the sides of these bluish 
green hills, forming themselves into fantastic shapes, 
as they felt the penetrating heat and fight of the 
sun. They curled, waved, rolled together, and as 
the sun rose higher, beaming upon them, they 
gradually melted away. I gazed with an elevated 
spirit, then turned back to my sleeping-room, and 
kneeling, thanked God fervently for having made 
so beautiful a world. In such moments I feel my 
blessed mother near me, and the fancied waving of 
! her angel wings brings gentle soothings to my wail¬ 
ing spirit 

• •••••••• 

I have been here now two months, and how 
quickly has sped the time. I am quite domesticated. 
I ride on horseback in the morning and evening 
with Uncle Walter; walk, sing and play duets with 
dear Adelan; and read with Aunt Mary. She is 
studying German of me, and after our lesson is over 
I read to her from the works of my “ vaterland .” 
She is fond of books and study, and her heart re¬ 
sponded when I read to her to-day those hopeful 
cheering lines of Novalis. 

« Let him who is unhappy in the outdoor world— 
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who finds not what he seeks—let him go into the 
world of books and art—into Nature, that eternal 
antique and yet eternal novelty—let him live in that 
Bcdesia pressa of the better world. Here he will be 
sure to find a beloved and a friend—a fatherland 
and a God.” 

These words sound to my ears like my mother’s 
strong heart words. Blessed mother! thou art ever 
with me! 


"We paid a visit yesterday to some very nice 
people, who live four or five miles off, across the 
mountains; and yet they are our nearest neighbors. 
The day passed delightfully. It was a true summer 
outdoor visit There was a large family of beauti¬ 
ful children; fine, noble-looking boys, and bright¬ 
eyed, laughing girls. They grew fond of me, and 
twined their arms about me tenderly. I taught 
them German games, into which they entered with 
spirit, and I quite forgot in their shouts of merry, 
gleeful laughter, the heavy, tearful cloud that hung 
over me when I awakened in the morning. "We 
returned by moonlight; my aunt and Adelan in the 
carriage, uncle and I on horseback. The road for 
the greater part of the way lay beside the beautiful 
Undine stream, that gurgles and dashes daily before 
my eyes, as I look from the balcony. I slackened 
the reins of my horse, and my uncle kindly loitered 
with me beside the dancing waters, whose fairy 
billows glittered with the moon’s silvery rays. The 
rich silver flood of light that came pouring down 
from heaven touched every wavelet that went 
dancing along, as if rejoicing in its snowy crest I 
wished I could linger by this flashing streamlet all 
night, and when a turning of the road bore me from 
the sparkling, joyous waters, I sighed inwardly a 
sad, unwilling good-bye, as I would in childhood to 
a darling playmate—nay, to crowds of playmates— 
for in the tiny white-crested billows I fancied the 
shining locks and flashing eyes of the lovely water- 
nymphs; the rippling dash of the waters I told 
myself was their sweet spirit-talk. It was a lovely, 
moonlight, waking dream to me. 


Adelan is quite a pretty girl, I think—little and 
delicate in form, and merry and bright as a bird. 
She is a sunbeam to us. She chants and warbles 
all the day long. Her voice is very melodious, and 
great care has been taken in. its culture—indeed 
much care has been given to her education. She 
is a great heiress, I am told, inheriting a large pro¬ 
perty ; and lizzie, the little maiden who waits upon 
us, said to me this morning, as I was looking at 
Adelan on the lawn, from my room window, that 
old Nancy, the nurse, had told her “Miss Adelan 
would marry Mr. Lewis sometime.” This “Mr. 
Lewis” is my aunt and uncle’s only son, who I have 
never seen; as he is away finishing his studies at 
a university. In the fall he will have completed 
them, and will then return to his home. A picture 
of him as a bright-looking, handsome boy hangs in 


Aunt Mary’s dressing-room. She talks of him con¬ 
stantly,- with much affection and pride, and his let¬ 
ters prove that he is affectionate as well as clever 
in mind. Adelan has never displayed any-embar- 
rassment when talking of him. Strange if she loves 
him and yet preserve it so secretly from me, for she 
is a warm-hearted, frank creature, and innocent and 
artless as a young child; but Love—sad, naughty 
Love—teaches, even the most guileless, art 
This morning we both arose very early and wan¬ 
dered out in the mountain paths, far from the house, 
long before breakfast Nurse Nancy would make 
us eat before starting, one of her white rolls, which, 
with a glass of the sparkling spring-water, quite in¬ 
vigorated us. The sun shone brightly, and the 
clear blue sky with its wavy, wreathy clouds were 
reflected in the quiet parts of the stream most 
vividly. As we roamed along we came to a rude 
bridge that spanned our beautiful stream. It was a 
spot of peculiar beauty—high mountains environed 
us, covered with tall trees of luxuriant foliage. 
Dashing and foaming along came the mountain 
waters, and as they rolled away they formed cas¬ 
cades in their impetuous flow. The sky above was 
blue; rich, heavy clouds at times obscured the 
brilliancy of the blessed sun; but as we paused 
upon the bridge, the clouds swept aside and the sun 
shone out brightly- The dancing, coquettish waves, 
as they caught the glittering sunbeams, seemed to 
leap along their rocky bed more joyously, and 
made me almost certain I could see the wild, reck¬ 
less Undine spirits of the flood. I had brought my 
camp-stool and sketching-paper with me, for it 
pleases my uncle to find beside his plate at the 
breakfast-table sketches of our morning rambles, and 
this beautiful view I determined to secure for him. 
Adelan left me making my sketch, to gather wild 
flowers. She came up to me at last, with a hand- 
full of St. John’s wort, fox-glove, wild roses, and 
sweet violets. When I was a child and used to 
! gather wild flowers for my mother, she would re¬ 
peat to me a simple little story, which she called 
“Woman’s Hopes.” Adelan’s bunch reminded me 
of it, and as she threw herself beside me on the 
grass I repeated it to her. 

“Some merry, laughing children were tripping 
along gayly, one bright summer’s morning, when 
they stopped to admire and gather the road-side 
flowers. The flowers had just awakened from their 
sleep and were in tears. 

“ ‘ Languish not, pretty .ones , 5 said the children 
caressingly, ‘you shall be our dearly loved flowers. 
We will take you home with us, give you fresh 
spring-water, and set you before a mirror which 
shall reflect your beauties-’ 

“One gay, vain little flower, at these bright pro¬ 
mises, lifted up its drooping head, rolling off the 
sparkling dewy drops proudly, but the little humble 
violet sighed, for it knew its moments were num¬ 
bered. A few short hours passed, and the sportive 
children were chasing butterflies—but the poor wild 
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flowers! where were they? Cast aside and for¬ 
gotten!” . ' 


. Summer is fast waning—a year has passed since 
my blessed mother died. What agony I suffered 
then, and how wildly I wished for death. So lonely 
and cheerless seemed my future without her sweet 
smile and heart-cheering words. But Heaven has 
raised up dear Mends to me, and has granted unto 
me a sweet peaceful frame of mind. My mother’s - 
death., has been hallowed unto me. Faith and re¬ 
signation have been bestowed upon me. I see be¬ 
fore me a reunion with her in another world. Now, 
my life-path is no longer gloomy, and I feel that I 
can rouse my suffering spirit. As my mother used 
to wish, I have learned to act as well as meditate. 
I do not often permit myself to contemplate and 
brood over past sorrows. I do not permit myself 
even to take up this little book, unless I am sure 
.my mind is in a healthy state; but when sad, lan¬ 
guid feelings come over me, I rouse myself, and 
shake off the morbid sentimentality to which woman 
is so prone. “I hear the voice of my soul—thy 
actions, and thy actions alone, determine thy 
worth.” 

I practice with Adelan, read with Aunt Mary, 
and share my uncle’s outdoor exercises, of which 
he is so fond; and how happy it makes me to see 
that they look for my coining, and feel that every 
occupation must be shared with me. I know my 
mother would smile upon me if she were alive, and 
feel that I had tried to discover my mission, and 
perform its duties. How often I repeat to myself 
those lines of hers, and they give me strength. 

Thy earthly bonds are tightening, 

Thy powers are failing fast. 

Awake, oh! Spirit hear me, 

And break these chains at last. 

Thy angel wings are drooping, 

Earth clogs them all around; 

The spirit’s flight is heavenward, 

Why then to earth art bound l 

Why thou art banished heaven, 

’T will yield thee naught to know; 

Thy duties are before thee, 

Why sink to rest below ? 

Earth slowly gathers o’er thee, 

Soon, soon thou wilt be bound, 

And all thy heavenly beauty 
In death’s strong clasp be found. 

The remembrance of thy heavenly life 
Has’t left no trace with thee ? 

Gone, are the spirit’s longings, 

The sighing to be free ? 

Oh! raise those wings of beauty, 

Shake off each earthly clod, 

And Psyche-like uprising, 

Seek union with thy God! 

. Great preparations have been made—the whole 
house has been in a state of bustling hurry for 
weeks. Each one has been anxious to perform 
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their part; and the secret of this is, that the son of 
the family, “the young master.” our Cousin Lewis, 
is to return home. To-day he is expected. The 
final touch has been given to every thing. I have 
just visited every part of the house and grounds 
with my uncle and aunt, to satisfy them all was 
right His rooms are fairy spots. They adjoin his 
mother’s dressing-room—the same rooms he occu¬ 
pied in childhood, but newly fitted up. Adelan, 
Aunt Mary and myself have just completed for 
these rooms a set of furniture covers, of the most 
beautiful embroidery. Bouquets of the rarest flow¬ 
ers, Sandy has spared from the conservatory, for 
they all say “ Master Lewis is so fond of flowers.” 
A year has passed since he visited his home—he 
was here just a few months before I arrived—it has 
been five years since he has remained any length 
of time at home, now he has completed his studies, 
and will have no need to leave his family again. 
He brings with him a college Mend, a Mr. Turner, 
who will remain with him some time. I dread the 
change this will make in our quiet life; but I must 
not, it is selfish; this change, though irksome to me, 
brings happiness to others. 

As I sit writing, I can lift my eyes and see Ade¬ 
lan decking her beautiful head. Her room-door is 
open, and she has been tripping around for the last 
half hour, performing her toilette. A grand dinner¬ 
party is to greet this arrival of our cousin and his 
Mend, and Adelan is preparing herself for it She 
does not know I am watching her. Now she holds 
a consultation with little Lizzie about the arrange¬ 
ment of a knot of ribbon, and Lizzie’s face bears 
such an expression of admiration and anxiety 
blended that it is amusing. How lovely Adelan 
looks; her beautiful curls sweep over her finely 
moulded neck and shoulders, and her bright eyes 
and cunning, rosy mouth have a more mischievous, 
saucy expression than ever. Ah! Cousin Adelan, 
is that little heart looking forward to the. approach 
of a lover in this Cousin Lewis? 


Our cousin is here, and his Mend. How hand¬ 
some—how spiritual-looking is he; not the Mend, 
but Lewis. He resembles his mother most; has 
her high, intellectual brow, and soft, beaming, melt¬ 
ing, dark eyes. He is very interesting. They did 
not arrive until just before dinner, and as many of 
our friends had assembled in the drawing-room, I 
was presented to my Cousin Lewis in the midst of 
this company. Dear Uncle Walter and Aunt Mary 
introduced me to him as his “ Sister Ida.” My 
heart was full, my eyes became dim, and ears 
throbbed; but I heard his gentle greeting words 
■with pleasure. His friend Frank Turner is pleasant 
looking, and agreeable, but is quite thrown in the 
shade in my cousin’s presence. Who would not 
be though? Adelan looks very happy and joyous, 
and Cousin Lewis regards her with evident delight. 
Blessed—happy girl! 
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Gray parties have succeeded one another in hasty 
eagerness for weeks past. All the neighbors for 
miles around seem anxious to make much of the 
new comers. At the houses of the most intimate 
friends I have gone, where I would meet the 
smallest parties, but my sombre mourning-dress 
keeps me from general society, and my spirit feels 
harassed and wearied in large companies. These 
gayeties bring me many lonely hours. My aunt’s 
German studies are laid aside for the present, and 
Adelan is up so late at night she cannot arise early 
for our morning rambles; even the horseback rides 
have to be given up partly, so busy are they going 
here and there. The house is filled with visiters, 
and all this will last for some weeks I suppose. I 
wish I could enter into this gayety, but I cannot; 
my thoughts are with my own dear mother; my 
heart is heavy, and I pine for rest Oh how wil¬ 
lingly would I lie beside her in the cold, damp 
gravel 

How delightful is it to me to watch the father, 
mother and son—they are wrapt up in each other. 
Lewis is indeed the model of a man. He is as calm 
and gentle in manner as in disposition. He con¬ 
verses most eloquently.—I listen spell bound to his 
words. I do not think Adelan really loves him as 
he should be loved. She yawned this evening in 
the midst of his conversation with a gentleman on 
modem literature, and rose up from beside him and 
went into the music-room, as if wearied. I could 
have listened to him forever, even had the subject 
been one less interesting. The sound of Adelan’s 
rich voice, accompanied by the rippling notes of the 
harp, came sweeping into the drawing-room, like 
an angel melody, and broke up the conversation. 
A little after I saw Lewis leaning over Adelan at 
the harp, and then their voices swelled out in de¬ 
lightful harmony together. They looked so happy, 
and myjpLcle and aunt sat near each other with 
countenances expressive of content Naughty, me¬ 
lancholy thoughts came brooding over my mind. 
An aching sense of loneliness crept over me, chilling 
my. very heart, and I abruptly left Mr. Turner, who 
was kindly endeavoring to entertain me, and came 
to my own room. As I write, the delicious music 
from below comes floating in through the windows 
of the balcony, and mingled with it is the rippling 
dash of my Undine stream. How strange, Adelan 
is singing Thekla’s song, which I arranged for her, 
“Her EicJavald hrauset, die WoUcen ziehvP —how 
true sound the words to my ears—they seem an 
echo of my heart 

“ The heart is dead, the world is empty, and gives 
me nothing further to desire. Thou holy one! take 
thy child unto thee. I have enjoyed the happiness 
of this life—I have lived and have loved.” 

Ah, how sad and heavy I feel! Angel mother, 
hast thou forsaken thy child ? Why are evil thoughts 
and dark spirits brooding around me ? 


Several weeks have again passed, I have not 
been well; it pains me to sit writing, and I have, 
moreover, avoided it, for I fear the sad gloominess 
that hangs over me may be increased by com- 
munings with myself—communings which I dread. 
At last my eyes are opened, and opened by- the 
trouble of another. A few days since, Mr. Turner, 
to my amazement, made to me a most fervent decla¬ 
ration of love. I had not imagined I was an object 
of interest to him, and I felt grieved to hear his 
avowal. My uncle and. aunt, and even Lewis 
pressed his suit. Rich, good-looking, and intelligent, 

I suppose they wondered at my refusal; but it was 
useless—I could not love him, and frankly told him 
so. Sadly he took his leave of us all, and left me 
to a misery, a wretchedness, worse, fifty times 
worse than his. His offer disclosed to me my 
weakness, my wicked frailty. I love my Cousin 
Lewis passionately, with all the ardor of an untried 
I heart—and, shame upon me, I love without return. 
Adelan and he are inseparable. He adapts his con¬ 
versation and pursuits to her tastes—and they are 
happy lovers. 

I have been reading over this journal, and am 
filled with mortification. When little was required 
of me, what selfigratulation I gave myselC Now, 
when temptation and heart-trials come upon me, I 
weakly, wickedly yield. Where is that inner voice 
of my spirit—“ thy actions, and thy actions alone 
determine thy worth.” I will rouse myself and 
shake off this morbid feeling; I will bring myself to 
look upon the happiness of others, and be willing to 
sacrifice my own. I have withdrawn myself so 
much from the famil y as to excite attention. All 
evince a kind, tender earnestness for me; and 
Aunt Mary’s soft eyes filled with tears to-day when 
she noticed my paleness; she upbraided herself for 
having been so occupied with her son. How my 
heart reproached me for my selfishness. I will rouse 
myself, and shake off this wicked passion. Mother, 
sweet, angel mother, aid me! 

• ••••••* • 

How foolish I have been in seeking and making 
trouble for myselfi My poor head and heart are so 
filled with wild happiness that I can scarcely com- • 
mand words to express the cause of my great joy. 
Blessed mother! thou hast, indeed, watched over 
thy child; and, although undeserving and doubting, 
great happiness has been reserved for me. Lewis 
loves me with all the fond earnestness that a wo¬ 
man’s heart can desire. He has loved me from the 
first; but my own willful selfishness, and suspicious, 
jealous nature, blinded me. He has never loved 
Adelan more than as a sister, and she regards him 
as a dear brother. They all thought I was attached 
to Frank Turner, because I so freely accepted his 
attentions. Lewis forbore to press his suit out of 
regard to his friend; and, moreover, I had always 
observed such a repelling coldness toward him, he 
feared he was disagreeable tome. 
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When I last -wrote in here, I resolved to mingle 
more with the family, and try to overcome my un¬ 
happy love. As the circle was smaller, our visiters 
having left, Lewis and I were thrown more to¬ 
gether. The delight of listening to him overcame 
my fear of love; we rode together; he united in our 
German studies; joined my morning rambles, and 
unconsciously, I scarcely know how, my happiness 
became known to me. A mere chance disclosed 
his love; he intended waiting patiently. Every one 
else knew it but myself—my aunt, uncle, and 
Adelan; while I, with mock heroism, was deter¬ 
mining myself to be very miserable. I do not de¬ 
serve this good fortune—wicked, selfish, and doubt¬ 
ing as I have been; but I will pray for strength to 
guide my future. As my aunt folded me in her 
arms this evening, when Lewis with joyful eager¬ 
ness presented me to his parents, she murmured in 
my ears, “ My blessed child, will you not now call 
me ‘ mother ? ” 

My inner spirit praises Heaven for all its mercies, 
and bows down in serious, confiding gratitude. 
But the future still lies before me. Suffering I have 
but indifferently borne; let me pray that strength 
may be given me to bear my prosperity. 


The angel pinions of my blessed spirit mother 
again float around me. A violet hue is spread be¬ 
fore my.mental vision, and the clouds of doubt and 
selfish jealousy, that hung curling around me like 
the mists on the mountain’s side, are all dissipated 
and melted away under the soft beams of my rising 
sun of love and confidence. 


A few weeks after I attended the wedding of my 
dear cousin Ida—Adelan and I officiating as bride- 
maids to the gentle creature. She trembled at the 
excess of her happiness, and never realized how like 
an angel we all deemed her. She gave me this 
journal, she said, as a penance for herselfj to let me 
know how wicked she was. Many happy years 
have been hers, and she still enjoys life. A crowd 
of beautiful children troop around her; and the 
violet hue of an angelic atmosphere seems always 
to pervade her presence, to my fancy. 

Her spirit has been one of those which Jean Paul 
says “fells from heaven like a flower-bud, pure 
and spotless.” Hers has remained undimmed 
through life’s toilsome journey, and the pure, fresh 
bud has opened, exhaling spiritual fragrance on all 
around her. 
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BOOK II.—-INITIAL CHAPTER—INFORMING THE nEADEII 

"There can't be a doubt," said my fathor, 

" that to each of the main divisions of your work— 
whether you call thorn Books or Parts—you should 
nrofix an Initial or Introductory Chapter." 

' Pisistratus. —“Can’t bo a doubt, sir! Why 

Ml" . 

Mr. Caxton. —“ Fielding lays it down as an indis¬ 
pensable rule, which ho supports by his example; 
and Fielding was an artistioal writer, and knew 
what he was about.” 

Pisistratus. —“ Do you remember any of his 
reasons,\ir IV 

Mr. Caxton. —“ Why, indeed, Fielding says 
very justly that ho is not bound to assign uny 
reason ; but ho does assign a good many, hero and 
there—to find which, I refer you to Tom Jones. 1 
will only obsorvo, that nno of his reasons, which is 
unanswerable, runs to tho effect that thus, in every 
Part or Book, tho reader has tho udvautago of be- 
iuning at tho fourth or fifkli page instead of the 
rat— 1 a matter by no means of trivial conse- 
quonco,’ sailli Fielding, ‘ to persons who read 
books with no ntlior viow than to say they have 
read thorn—a more general motivo to reading than 
is commonly imagined ; and from which not only 
jaw books and good books, but the pages of lloincr 
and Virgil, of Swift and Cervantes, liavo boon often 
turned over.' There,” cried my father triumph¬ 
antly, “ I will lay a shilling to iwopcnco that 1 
have quoted tho vory words." 

Mrs. Caxton. —“ Doar mo, that only means 
skipping: 1 don’t see any great advantngo in 
writing a chapter, merely for people to skip it." 

Pisistratus. —" Ncilho'r do 1!” 

Mr. Caxton, dogmatically.—“ It is tho roposo in 
the picture—Fielding calls it 1 contrast’—(still 
more doginntioally)—I say there can’t bo a doubt 
about it. Bosidcs, (added my father after a pause,) 
besides, this usago gives you opportunities to ex¬ 
plain what has gone before, or to prepare for 
what’s coming; or, sinco Fielding contends with 
reat truth, that some learning is necessary for this 
ind of historical composition, it allows you, natu¬ 
rally and easily, tho introduction of light mid 
pleasant ornaments of that nature. At each flight 
in the terrace, you may give the oyo tho relief of 
an urn or a statue. Moreover, when so inclined, 
you creato proper pausing places for reflection ; 
and complete, by a separate yet harmonious ethical 
department, tho design of awork, which is but a 
more Mollior Gooso’s tolo if it docs not embrace a 

E ral viow of tho thoughts and actions of man- 

Pisistratus. —" But then, in these initial chap¬ 
ters, tho author thrusts himself forward ; and just 
when you want to get on with tho dramatis persona, 
you find yourself loco to faco with tho poet him¬ 
self." 

Mr. Caxton. —“ Pooh ! you can contrive to pre¬ 
vent that! Imitato the chorus of the Greek stage, 
who fill up tho intervals bolwoon tho action by say¬ 
ing what tho author would othorwiso say in his 
own porson.” 

Pisistratus, slily.—"That’s a good idea, sir— 
and 1 have a chorus, and a chorwgus too, already 
in my eye." 

Mr. Caxton, unsuspeotingly.—" Aha! you are 
not so dull a fellow, as you would make yoursolf 
out to be; and, even if an author did thrust him-' 
self forward, what objection is there to that ? It is 


HOW THIS WORK CAME TO HAVE INITIAL CHAPTERS. 

a mcro affectation to supposo that a book can come 
into the world without an author. Evory child has 
a father, one father at least, as tho great Condd 
says very well in his poem." 

Pisistratus. —“Tho groat Condd a poet!—I 
never heard that before." 

Mr. Caiton. —“ 1 don’t say ho was a poet, but 
ho sent a poem to Madame do Montansier. Envi¬ 
ous critics think that he must have paid somebody 
clso to write it; but there is no reason why a 
great captain should not write a poem—I don’t say 
a good poem, but a poem. 1 wonder, Roland, if 
iho Duke ever tried his hand at 1 Stanzas to Mary,’ 
or ‘ Lines to a sleeping babe.’ ’’ 

Captain Roland. —“ Austin, I’m nshamed of 
you. Of course tho Duke could write poetry if he 
pleased—something, 1 dare say, in the way of tho 
great Condd—that is, something warliko and he¬ 
roic, I ’ll bo bound. Lot’s hear!’’ 

Mr. Caxton, reciting— 

Tulle pst du Cicl In lol sfviro 
Uu'il font uu'un enfant nil un (Hire | 

On (lit mi. (|iipI(|iip fois 

Tel cnfuni cn a juMju'll trois. 

Captain Roland, greatly disgusted.—“Condd 
write such stud'!—I don’t believe it.” 

Pisistratus. —“ I do, and accept tho quotation— 
you nnd Roland shall bo joint fathers to my child 
as well as myself. 

Tel enfant cn n jusqu'H trols 

Mr. Caxton, solemnly.—“ I refuse tho proflored 
paternity ; but so far as administering a littlo 
wholesome castigation, now and then, I have no 
objection to join in the discharge of a father's 
duty." 

Pisistratus. —“ Agreed ; liavo you anything to 
say against tho infant hitherto?” 

Mr. Caxton. —“Ho is in long clothes at pres¬ 
ent ; let us wait till he can walk." 

Blanche. —“ But pray whom do you menn for a 
hero?—and is Miss Jemima your heroine 

Captain Roland. —" There is some mystery 
about the—” 

Pisistratus, hastily.—“ Hush, Uncle ; no letting 
the cat out of tho bag yet. Listen, all of you ! 1 
left Frank llazcldcan on his way to tho Casino." 

CHAPTER II. 

“ It is a sweet, pretty place,” thought Frank, as 
ho opened tho gate which led across tho fields to 
tho Casino, that smiled down upon him with its 
piaster pilasters. “ I wonder, though, that my 
father, who is so particular in general, sufiers tho 
carriage road to bo so full of holes and weeds. 
Momi8ecr does not rcceivomany visitors, I take it." 

But when Frank got into tho ground immediate¬ 
ly before the house, he saw no cause of coinplnint 
as to want of order nnd repair. Nothing could bo 
kept more neatly. Frank was nslmmed of the dint 
made by tho pony's hoofs in the smnnlli gravel; ho 
dismounted, tied tho animnl to tho wicket, and went 
on fool towards the glass door in front. 

Ho rang tho boll once, twice, but nobody came, 
for tho old woman-servant, who was hard of hear¬ 
ing, was far away in tho yard, searching for any 
eggs which the lion might have scandalously hid¬ 
den from culinary purposes ; and Jackoymo was 
fishing for tho sticKlcbacks and minnows which 
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were, whon caught, to assist tho eggs, when found, 
in keeping together the bodies ana souls of himself 
and his master. The old woman was on board 
wages—lucky old woman! Frank rang a third 
time, and with the impetuosity of his age. A face 
peeped from the Belvidore on tho terrace. “ Dla- 
volo!” said Dr. lticcnbocoa to himself. "Young 
cooks crow linrd on thoir own dunghill; it must bo 
a cock of a high race to orow so loud at anoth¬ 
er’s. " 

Therewith he shambled out of tho summer-house, 
and appeared suddenly, befero Frank in a very 
wizard-like drossing robe of black serge, a red cap 
on his head, and a cloud of smoko coming rapidly 
from his lips, as a final consolatory whiff 1 , before ho 
removed the pipe from them. Frank had indeed 
seen tho doctor before, but neror in so scholastio a 
costume, and lie was a little startlod by tho appari¬ 
tion at his elbow, as lie turned round. 

" Signorino—young gentleman,” said the Italian, 
taking off 1 Ills sap with his usual urbanity," pardon 
the negligence of iny people—I am too happy to 
receive your commands in person.” 

" Dr. Ilickoybookey !” stammered Frank, much 
confusod by this polito address, and tho low yet 
stalolybow with which it was accompanied, “ I—I 
have a noto from tho Hull. Mama—that is, my 
mother—and aunt Jemima beg their best compli¬ 
ments, and hopo you will come, sir.” 

Tho'doctor took the note with another bow, and, 
opening the glass do6r, invited Frank to enter. 

Tho young gentleman, with a schoolboy's usual 
bluntness, was about to say that he was in a hurry, 
and had rather pot; but Dr. Hicoabocea’s grand 
manner awed hun, while a glimpse of tho hall 
excilod his curiosity—so ho silently oboyed tho 
invitation. 

The hall, which was of an octagon shape, had 
been originally panelled off"into compartmonts, and 
in theso tho Italian had painted landscapes, rich 
with tho warm sunny light ,of his native climato. 
Frank was no judge of the art displayed; but he 
was greatly struck with the scenes depicted ; they 
wore nil views of somo lake, real or imaginary—in 
all, dark bluo shining wators reflected dark blue 
placid skies. In ano, a flight of steps descended to 
the lako, and a gay group was seen feasting on tho 
margin ; in another, Bunset throw its rose-hues 
over a vast villa or palace, backed by Alpine hills, 
and flanked by long arcados of vines, while ploasure- 
boats skimmed over the waves below, in short, 
throughout nil the eight compartments, tho sceno, 
though it differed in details, preserved tho same 
general charactor, ns if illustrating somo fuvorito 
locality. The Italian did not, however, ovinco any 
desire to do the lienors to his own art, but, preced¬ 
ing Frank across tho hall, opened tho door of his 
usual sitting-room, and requested him to entor. 
Frank did so, rather reluctantly, and seated himself 
with unwonted bashfulness on the edge of a chair. 
But here new specimens of the doctor's handicraft 
soon riveted nttontion. The room had been origi¬ 
nally papered ; but Riccaboccn had stretched canvass 
over the walls, and painted thereon sundry satirical 
devices, each separated from tho othor by scroll¬ 
works of fantastic arabesques. Hero a Cupid was 
trundling a wheelbarrow full of hearts, wnioh he 
appeared to be selling to an ugly old fellow, with 
a money-bag in his hand—probably Plutus. There 
Diogenes might be seen walking through a market- 

laoo, with his lantern in his hand, in search of an 

onest man, whilst the ohildron jeered at him, and 
the ours snappod at his heels. In anothor place, a 


lion was seen half dressed in a fox's hido, whilo a 
wolf in a sheep's mask was convening very ami¬ 
cably with a young lamb. Hore again might bo 
seen the geese stretching out their necks from the 
Roman Capitol in full caekle, while the stout 
invadora were beheld in the distance, running off 
as hard as they could. In short, in all these quaint 
entablatures some pithy sarcasm was symbolical¬ 
ly conveyed ; only over tho mantelpiece was the 
design graver and more touohing. It was tho 
figure of a man in a pilgrim’s garb, chained to tho 
earth by small but innumerable ligaments, while a 

f ihantom likeness of himself, his shadow, was seen 
fastening down what seemed an interminable vista; 
and underneath wore written the pathetio Words of 
Horace— 

Patrice quia exul 
Se qiioque fugll 7 

" What exile from his country can fly himself as 
well!” Tho furniture of the room was extremely 
simple, and somewhat scanty; yet it was arranged 
so as to impart an air of taste and elegance to the 
room. Even a few plaster busts and statues, though 
bought but of somo humble itinerant, had their 
classical effect, glistening from out stands of flowers 
that wore grouped around them, or backed by grace¬ 
ful screen-works formed from twisted osiers, which, 
by tho simple contrivance of trays at tho bottom, 
filled with earth, served for living parasilioal plants, 
with gay flowers contrasting thick ivy loaves, and 
gavo to tho wholo room the aspect of a bower. 

" May I ask your permission!” said the Italian, 
with his finger on the seal of the letter. 

" Oh, yeB,” said Frank with naiveli. 
lliccabocca broko tho soal, and a slight smilo 
stolo over his countenance. Then he turned a little 
aside from Frank, shaded his faco with his hand, 
and seomed to muso. “ Mrs. Hazeldean,” said ho 
‘at last, " does mo very great honor. I hardly 
recognize her handwriting, or I should have been 
more impatient to open the letter.” Tiie dark eyes 
were lifted over the spectacles, and wont right into 
Frank’s unprotected and undiplomatic heart. The 
doctor raised the note, and pointed to the characters 
with his forefinger. 

“ Cousin Jemima’s hand,” said Frank, as directly 
as if tho question had been put to him. 

The Italian smiled. " Mr. Hozeldean has com¬ 
pany slaying with him!” 

"No; that is, only Barney—thecaptain. There’s 
seldom much company Itefure the shooting season,” 
added Frank with a slight sigh; " and then you 
know tho holidays are over. For my part, I think 
wo ought to break up a month later.” 

The doctor seemed reassured by tho first sentence 
in Frank’s reply, and, seating himself at the table, 
wroto his answer—not hastily, as we English write, 
but with caro and precision, like one accustomed to 
weigh tho nature of \yords—in that stiff 1 Italian 
hand, which allows the writer so much time to 
think whilo ho forms his letters. He did not there¬ 
fore reply at once to Frank’s remark about the 
holidays, but was silent till he had concluded his 
note, read it three times over, sealed it by the taper 
ho slowly lighted, and then, giving it to Frank, ho 
said— 

" For your sake, young gontlemaii,I regret that 
your holidays are so early; for mine, I must rejoicoi 
since I accept the kind invitation you have rendered 
doubly gratifying by bringing it yourself.” 

" Deuce take tho fellow and his Ano speeches I 
One don’t know which way to look,” thought 
English Frank. 
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The Italian smiled ognin, as if this time he had 
read the boy's heart, without need of those piercing 
blaok eyes, and said, less ceremoniously than before, 
« You don’t earo much for compliments, young 
gentleman!” 

“ No, I don't indeed,” said Frank heartily. 

“ So much the belter for you, sinco your way 
in tho world is mode; it would bo so much the 
worse if you had to mako it!” 

Frank looker! puzzled; tho thought was too deep 
for him—so ho turned to tho pictures. 

<< Those are very funny,” said ho; “ they seem 
capitally done—who did ’em!” 

“ Signnrino Huzolilean, you aro giving mo what 
you relused yourself.” 

“ Eli I” said Frank inquiringly. 

“ Compliments!” 

11 Oh—I—no; but thoy are well dono, arn't they, 
air?” 

“ Not particularly; you speak to tho artist.” 

“ What! you painted them?” 

“ Ytjs.” 

11 And tho picluros in the hall ?” 

“ Those too.” 

“ Taken from naturo—eh 1” 

“ Nature,” said tho Italian sentcntiously, perhaps 
evasively, “ lets nothing bo taken from her.” 

11 Oh 1” said Frank, puzzled again. 

“ Well, I must wish you good morning, sir; I 
am very glad you are coming.” 

“ Without compliment ?" 

“ Without complimout.” 

“ A rivedersi —good-by for tho present, my young 
signorino. This way, 1 observing Frunk make a 
bolt towards tho wrong door. 

“ Can I offer you a glass of wine—it is pure, of 
our own making!” 

11 No, thank you, indeed, sir,” cried Frank, 
suddenly recollecting his futhor's admonition. 
“Good-by—don't trouble yourself, sir; 1 know 
my way now.” 

liut tho bland Italian followed his guest to the 
wicket, where Frank hud left tho pony. Tho 
young gontloman, afraid lest so courtuous a host 
should Ttold tho stirrup for him, twitched off the 
bridlo, and mounted in husto, not oven staying to 
ask if tho Italian could put him in tho way to Hood 
Hall, of which way ho was profoundly ignorant. 
The Italian’s eye followed tlm buy ns ho rode up 
tho ascent in tho lano, and tho doctor sighed 
heavily. “ Tho wiser wo grow,” said ho to him¬ 
self, “ tho moro wo regret tho ngc of our follies; it 
is better to gallop with a light heart no tho stony 
hill than sit in tho summer-liouso nod cry 1 How 
trito!’ to tho stony truths of Mncl^iavelli!” 

With that he turned back into tho liclvidoro; 
but ho could not resumo his studies. He remained 
somo minutes gazing on the prospect, till tho 
prospect reminded him of tho Holds, which Jackoy- 
mo was bent on his hiring, and tho fields reminded 
him of Lenny Fairfield. Ho walked back to tho 
houso, and in a feW moments rccmnrged in his out- 
of-door trim, with cloak and umbrella, relighted 
his pipe, and strolled towards Hazeldean village. 

Meanwhile, Frank offer cantering on for some 
distance, stopped at a eoltnge, nud thuro learned 
that thero was a short cut across tho fields to 
Rood Hall, by which lie could suvo nearly three 
miles. Frank, however, missed tho short cut, and 
osmo out into the highroad; a turnpike keeper, 
after first taking his toll, put him back again into 
tho short cut; and, finally, ho got into somo green 
lanes, whore a dilapidated fingor-post directed him 


to Rood. Lato at noon, having ridden fifteon 
miles in the desire to reduce ten to soven, ho came 
suddenly upon a wild and primitive pieco of ground, 
that seemed half cliaso, half common, with sloven¬ 
ly tumble-down cottages of vallanous aspect scat¬ 
tered about in odd nooks and corners; idlo, dirty 
children wero making mud pies on tho road ; 
slovenly-looking women wero plaiting straw at the 
thresholds; a large, but forlorn and decayed church, 
that seemed to suy that the generation which snw 
it built was more pious than tho generation which 
now resorted to it, stood boldly and nakedly out by 
tho roadside. 

“ Is litis tho village of Rood?” asked Frank of a 
stout young man breaking stones on the road—sad 
sign that no better labor could be found for him! _ 

Tho man sullenly nodded, and continued his 
work. 

“ And where's tho Hall—Mr. Leslie’s?” 

Tito man looked up in stolid surprise, and this 
time touched his Imt. 

“ Ho you going thero?” 

“ Yes, if I can find out where it is.” 

“ I ’ll show your honor,” said tho boor alertly. 

Frank reined in tho pony, and tho man walked 
by his side. 

Frank was much of his father's son, despite of 
tho difference of age, and that moro fastidious 
cliango of manner which characterizes each suc¬ 
ceeding raco in tho progress of civilization. De¬ 
spite of all his Hum finery, ho was familiar with 
peasants, and had tho quick cyo of ono country- 
born ns to country matters. 

“ You don’t seem very well off in this village, 
my man?” said ho knowingly. 

“ Non; tliore bo a deal of distress here in the 
winter timo and summer too, for that matter; and 
tho parish ben’t much help to a singlo man.” 

“ Hut the farmers want work hero us well os 
elsewhere, I suppose ?” 

“ 'Deed, imd thero ben’t much farming work here 
—most o’ tho parish be all wild ground loike.” 

“ Tho poor linvo a right of common, I suppose,” 
said Frank, surveying a large assortment of vaga¬ 
bond birds and quadrupeds. 

“Yus; neighbor Timmins kcops his geeso on 
tho common, nnd somo has a cow—and them be 
neighbor Jowlas 1 pigs. I don't know if (hero’s a 
right, loike ; but the folks at the Hall docs all thoy 
can to help us, and that bon'lmuch ; they ben’t ns 
rich ns somo folks; but,” added tho poasant proud¬ 
ly, “ thoy bo ns good blond as any in tho shire.” 

“ I'm glad to seo you liko them, at all events.” 

“O yes, I liko them well euo’; mayhap you 
are at school with tho young gentleman I” 

“ Yes," said Frank. 

“ Ah! I heard tho clergyman say as how 
Master Ilandal was a mighty clever Ind, and would 
get rich some day ; I 'so sure I wish ho would, for 
n poor squiro makes a poor parish. There's tho 
Hall, sir." 

CHAPTER III. 

Frank looked right ahead, and saw a squaro 
house that, in spile of modern sash-windows, was 
evidently of romote antiquity —a high conical roof: 
a stack of tall quaint chimnoy-polB of red baked 
clay (liko those at Sutton Place in Surrey) dom¬ 
inating over isolated vulgar smoke-conductors, of 
tho ignoble fashion of present times; a dilapidated 
groin-work, encasing within a Tudor arch a door 
of the comfortablo date of Gcorgo III., and the 
peculiarly dingy and weathor-stained appearanco 
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of the small, finely finished bricks, of which the 
habitation was built—all showed the abode of 
former generations adapted with tasteless irrover- 
enoe to tho habits of descendants unenlightened by 
Pugin, or indifferent to the poetry of the past. 
Tho house had emerged suddenly upon Frank out 
of tho gloomy waste land, for it was plaoed in a 
hollow, and sheltered from sight by a disorderly 
group of ragged, dismal, valetudinarian fir-trees, 
until an abrupt turn of the road oloarod that screen, 
and loft the desolate abode bare to the discontented 
eyo. Frank dismounted ; the man hold his puny ; 
and, afier smoothing his cravat, tho smart Etonian 
sauntered up to the door, and startled tho solitude 
of tho placo with a loud peal from tho modern 
brass knookor—a knock which instantly brought 
forth an astonished starling who had built under 
tho enves of tho gable roof, and called up a cloud 
of sparrows, tomtits, and yellow-hammers, who 
had boon regaling themselves amongst the litter 
of a slovenly farmyard that lay in full sight to tho 
right of the house, fenced off by a primitive, paint- 
loss wooden rail. In process of timo, a sow, ac¬ 
companied by a thriving and inquisllivo family, 
strolled up to tho gnto of the fence, and, leaning 
hor nose on the lower bar of tho gato, contemplated 
tho visitor with much curiosity and sumo suspicion. 

While Frank is still without, impalionily swinge¬ 
ing his whito trousers with his whip, we will steal 
a hurried glance towards the respective momhora 
of the family within. Mr. Leslie, the paterfami¬ 
lias, is in a litilo room called his "study,” to 
which ho regularly retires evory morning after 
breakfast, rarely reiinpearing till ono o'clock, which 
is his unfashionable hour for dinnor. In what mys¬ 
terious occupations Mr. Leslie passos thoso hours 
no one evor funned a conjecture. At tho present 
moment^ ho is seated beforo a little rickety bureau, 
one leg of which (being shorter than tho other) is 
propped up by sundry old letters and scraps of 
newspapers; and tho bureau is open, and reveals a 
great number of pigeon-holes and divisions, filled 
with various odds and ends, tho collection of many 
years. In somo of these compartments aro bundles 
of letters,‘very yellow, and tied in packets with 
faded tape; in another, all by itself, is a fragment 
of plmn-pudding stono, which Mr. Leslie has 
picked up in his walks and considered a rare 
mineral. It is neatly labelled “ Found in Hollow 
Lane, May 21st, 182-1, by Maunder Slugge Leslip, 
Esq.” Tho next division holds several nits of iron 
in the shapo of nuils, fragments 'of horse-shoes, 
&c., which Mr. Lcslio had also met with in his 
rambles, and, according to n harmless popular 
superstition, deemed it highly unlucky not to pick 
up, and, nnco picked up, no loss unlucky to throw 
away, hem, in tho adjoining pigaon-hole, a good¬ 
ly collection of pebbles with holes in them, pre¬ 
served for the samo roason, in company with a 
crooked sixpeneo; item, neatly arranged in fanciful 
mosaics, soveral periwinkles, Blackamoor's teeth, 
(I mean tho shell so called,) and other speci¬ 
mens of the conchiferous ingenuity of nature, 
partly inherited from some ancestral spinster, part¬ 
ly amassed by Mr. Lcslio himsolf in a youthful 
excursion to the soa-sido. There wore tho farm- 
bailiif's accounts, several files of bills, an old 
stirrup, three sets of kneo and shoo buckles whioli 
had belonged to Mr. Leslie’s father, a few seals 
tied together by a shoe-string, a shagreen toothpick 
case, a tortoiso shell magnifying glass to read with, 
his eldest son’s first copybooks, his second son's 
ditto, his daughter’s ditto, and a lock of his wife's 


hair arranged in a true-lover’s knot, iVamed and 
glazod. There wore also a small mousetrap; a 
patent oorksorew, too good to bo used in common ; 
fragments of a silver tea spoon, that had, by natu¬ 
ral deoay, arrived at a dissolution of ita parts; a 
small brown Holland bag, containing halfpence of 
various dates, as far baolt as Queen Anne, accom¬ 
panied by two French sous, and a Gorman silbcr 
gros; the which misoollany Mr. Leslie magnilo- 
quently oalled “ his coins/’ and had left in his will 
as a family hoir-loam. There wero many other 
curiosities of congenial nature and equal value— 
“ qua: nunc describcre longum est." Mr. Leslie 
was engaged at this timo in what is termed " put¬ 
ting things to rights”—an occupation he performed 
with exemplary caro once a week. This was his 
day; and lie had just counted his coins, and was 
slowly tying them up again, when Frank's knock 
reached Ids cars. 

Mr. Maundor Sluggo Lcslio paused, shook his 
head as if incredulously, and was about to resumo 
his occupation, wlion ho was seized with p fit of 
yawning which provonted tho bng being tied for 
full two minutes. 

- Whilo such tho employment of the study—lot us 
turn to tho recreations in tho drawing-room, or 
rather parlor. A drawing-room thoro was on tho 
first floor, with a charming look-out, not on tho 
dreary fir-trees, but on tho romantic undulating 
forest-land; but the drawing-room had not been 
used sinco tho death of tho last Mrs. Leslio. It 
was deemed too good to sit in, oxcept when thcro 
was company ; there novor being company, it was 
nover sato in. Indeed, now the paper wus fulling 
off the walls with the damp, and tho rats, mice, 
and moths—thoso *' edaces rcrum ”—had oaten, be¬ 
tween thorn, most of tho chair-bottoms and a con¬ 
siderable part of tho floor. Therefore the parlor 
was tho solo general sitting-room ; and being break¬ 
fasted in, dined and supped in, and, after supper, 
smoked in by Mr. Leslio to tho accnmpanimont of 
rum and water, it is impossiblo to deny that it had 
what is called “ a smell”—a comfortable, wholc- 
somo family smoll—speaking of numhors, meals, 
and miscellaneous social habitation. Thoro wero 
two windows; ono looked full on tho fir-trees; tho 
other on tho farm yard, with tho pigsty closing the 
viow. Near tho nr-treo window sat Mrs. Lcslio; 
beforo her, on a high stool, wns a basket of the 
children’s clothes that wanted monding. A work¬ 
table of rosewood, inlaid with brass, which had been 
a wedding presont, and was a costly thing origi¬ 
nally, but in that peculiar tasto which is vulgarly 
called “ Brumagcm',” stood at hand : tho brass 
had started in several places, and occasionally made 

f treat havoc on tho children’s fingers nnd Mrs. Lcs- 
ie’s gown; in fact, it was tho liveliest pieco of 
furnituro in tho house, thanks to that polulant 
brass-work, and could not have been more mis¬ 
chievous if it had been a monkoy. Upon tho work¬ 
table lay a housewife and thimble, and scissors and 
skeins of worsted and thread, atid little scraps of 
linen and cloth for patches. But Mrs. Leslie was 
not actually working—she was preparing to work; 
she had been preparing to work for tho last hour 
and a half. Upon her lap Bhe supported a novel, 
by a lady who wrote much for a former generation, 
under the namo of “ Mrs. Bridget Blue Mantle.” 
She had a small needle in her left hand, and a very 
thick piece of thread in her right; occasionally she 
applied the end of the said thread to her lips, and 
thon—hor eyes fixed on tho novel—made a blind, 
vacillating altaok at tho cyo of tho nocdlo. But a 
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ean\el would have gone through it with quito ns 
muoh ease. Nor did tho novol alono engago Mrs. 
Lealio's attention, for over and anon she interrupted 
horself to scold the childron; to inquire “ what 
o’clock it was to observo that “ Sarah would 
never suit,” and to wonder why Mr. Leslio would 
not see that the work-table was mended. Mrs. 
Leslie had been rather a pretty woman. In spito 
of a dress at once slatternly and economical, she 
has still the air of a lady —ralhor too much so, the 
hard duties of her Btation considered. Sho ie 

f iroud of the antiquity of her family on both sides ; 
ter mother was of the venerable stock of tho Hand¬ 
lers of Daudlo Place, a rnco that existed before tbc 
Conquest. Indeed, one has only to read our ear¬ 
liest ohroniclcs, and to glanco over somo of those 
long-winded, moralizing poems which delighted the 
thanes and oaldermcn of old, in order to sue that 
tho Daudles must Itnvo been a very influential 
family before William tho First turned tho country 
topsy-turvy. Whilo tho mother's raco was thus 
indubitably Saxon, tho father's bail not only tbc 
name but tho peculiar idiosyncrasy of the Normans, 
and went far to establish that crotchet of tho bril¬ 
liant author of Sybil, or the Two Notions, as to the 
continued distinction between tho conquering and 
tho ennquerod populations. Mrs. Iioslic’s father 
boasted the name of Montfydgct; doubtless of the 
satno kith and kin ns those great barons Montlicbet, 
who onco owned such broad lauds and such turbu¬ 
lent castles. A high-nosed, thin, nervous, excit¬ 
able progeny, those same Montfydgcts, ns the most 
troublcsomo Norman could pretend to bo. This 
fusion of raco was notable to the most ordinary 
physiognomist in tho physique and in tho morale of 
Mrs. Leslio. Sho had tho speculative blue oyo of 
the Saxon, and tho passinnnto high noso of the 
Norman; sho had the musing donothingness of 
tho Daudlors, and the reckless have-nt-evnrything- 
ncss of tho Montfydgels. At Mrs. Lealio's fuel, 
a little girl, with her hair about her oars, (ami 
beautiful hair it was loo,) was amusing herself with 
a broken-nosed doll. At tho far end of tho room, 
before a high desk, sat Frank’s Kton schoolfellow, 
the oldest son. A minute or two before Frank’s 
alarum had disturbed tho tranquillity of the house¬ 
hold, lie had raised his cycB from the books on the 
desk, to glance at a very tattered copy of the Greek 
Testament, in which his brother Oliver bad found 
a diflicully that ho camo to llandal to solve. As 
the young Etonian’s face was turned to tho light, 
your first impression, on seeing it, would have 
Loon molancholy but respectful interest—for the 
faco had nlready lost tho joyous character of youth 
—tlioro was a wrinklo between tho brows; ami 
the lines that speak of fatiguo wero nlrcadv visible 
undor the oyes and about tho mouth; tho com¬ 
plexion was sallow, tho lips wero palo. Years of 
study had nlready bowii, in tho delicato organiza¬ 
tion, the seeds of many an infirmity and many a 
pain; but if your look had rested longor on Mint 
countenance, gradually your compassion might 
have given place to somo feeling uneasy and sinis¬ 
ter, a feeling akin to fear. Tlicro was in tho 
whole expression so much of cold, calm force, that 
it belied tho debility of the framo. You saw thoro 
theovidenco of a mind that was cultivated, and you 
felt that in that cultivation tlioro was something 
formidable. A notable contrast to this counte¬ 
nance, promaturely worn and eminently intelligent, 
was the round, healthy face of Oliver, with slow 
blue eyes, fixed hard on tho ponctrating orbs of his 
brother, as if trying with might and main to catch 


from them a glcnm of that knowledge with which 
they Bliono clear and frigid as n star. 

At .Frank's knock, Oliver’s slow bluo eyes spnr- 
kled into animation, and ho sprang from his broth¬ 
er’s side. The little girl flung back tho hair from 
her faco, and stared at her mother with a look 
which spoko wonder and fright. 

The young student knit bis brows, and then 
turned wearily back to tho books on bis desk. 

“ Dear mo,” cried Mrs. Leslie, “ who can llint 
possibly bo? Oliver, como from tho window, sir, 
this instant, you will bo Been! Juliet, run—ring 
tho bell—no, go to the stairs, and say, ‘ not at 
home.' Not at homo on any account,” repeated 
Mrs. Leslie nervously, for the Montfydgct blood 
was now in full flow. 

In another minute or so, Frank’s loud, boyish 
voice was distinctly licnrd at tho outer door. 

Hnndnl slightly started. 

“ Frank llnzcldcan's voico,” said ho j “ I should 
like to sco him, mother.” 

“ See him,” repeated Mrs. Iioslio in amazo, 
“ see him !—and the room in this state !” 

Itandal might havo replied that the room was in 
no worse stato than usual; but he said nothing. 
A slight flush mine and went over bis pale face; 
and then be leant back his check on bis hand, and 
compressed his lips firmly. 

The outer door closed with a sullen, inhospitable 
jar, and a slip-shod female servant entered with n 
card between her finger and thumb. 

“ Who is that for!—givo it to me, Jenny,” cried 
Mm. Leslie. 

Hut Jenny shook her head, laid tho enrd on tho 
desk besido Kundal, and vanished without saying a 
word. 

11 Oh look, llandal, look up,” cried Oliver, who 
had ngain rushed to tho window ; “ such a pretty 
gray pony!” 

llandal did look up ; nay, ho Went deliberately 
to tho window, and guzed a moment on tho high- 
mettled pony, and the well-dressed, high-spirited 
rider. In that moment changes passed over llnn- 
tlal’a countenance more rapidly than clouds over 
the sky in a gusty day. Now envy and discontent, 
with tho curled lip and tho gloomy scowl ; now 
liopn and proud self-esteem, with the clearing 
brow, and the lofty smilu; nnd then nil again 
hccnino cold, firm, and closo, ns ho wnlkcd back to 
bis books, sealed himself resolutely, nnd said half- 
alnutl— 

“ Well, knowlvdok is rowr.B !” 

CIIAPTKH IV. 

Mas. Lksi.iu camo up in fidget nnd in fuss ; sho 
leant ovor Ilaudnl's shoulder and read the card. 
Written in pun nnd ink, with nil attempt at imita¬ 
tion of printed lloman chnrncter, thero appeared 
first, 11 Mr. Fiiank IIazki.dkan but just over 
these letturs, nnd scribbled hastily and less legibly 
in pencil, was— 

“ Dear leslio—sorry you aro out—come and sco 
ns —Do ! ” 

11 You will go, llandal ?” said Mrs. Leslio, aftor 
a pause. 

“ I am not suro.” 

11 Y cs, you can go ; you havo clothes liko a gen¬ 
tleman : you can go anywhoro, not liko those chil¬ 
dren nnd Mrs. Leslie glanced almost spitefully on 
pour Oliver’s threadbare jacket, and little Juliet’s 
frock. 

“ What I have I owo at present to Mr. Egorton, 
and I should consult his wishes; ho is not on good 
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terms with these Hazoldoans.” Then glanoing 
towards his brother, who looked mortified, he added] 
with a strange sort of haughty kindness, 11 What I 
may have hereafter, Oliver, I shall owe to myself; 
and then, if I riso, I will raise my family.” 

" Doar Randal,” said Mrs. Loslio, fondly kiss* 
ing him on the forehead, “ what n good heart you 
have!” 

“ No, mother; my books don’t toll me that it is 
a good heart that gets on in the world ; it is a hard' 
head,” replied Randal, with a rude and scornful 
candor. “ But I can read no more just now; 
come out, Oliver.” 

So saying, he slid from his mother’s hand and 
left the room. 

When Oliver joined him, Randal was already on 
tho common ; and, without seeming to notico his 
brother, ho continued to walk quickly and with 
long strides in profound silenco. At length ho 
paused under the shado of uu old oak, that, too old 
to bo of valuo savo for firewood, had osoapcd the 
axo. Tho tree stood on a knoll, and the spot com¬ 
manded a viow of tho decayed house—tho old 
dilapidated church—tho dismal, dreary villnge. 

11 Oliver,” said Randal between his teeth, so that 
his voice had the sound of a hiss, 11 it was under 
this tree thnt I first resolved to—” 

Ho paused. 

“ What, Randal 1” 

“ Read hard ; knowledge is power!” 

“ 13ut you aro so fond of reading.” 

“ I!" cried Randal. “ Do yon think, when Wol- 
soy and Thomns-it-Heckot became priests, they 
woro fund of telling thoir beads and pattoring 
Aves?—1 fond of reading !” 

Oliver stared ; tho historical allusions were be¬ 
yond his comprehension. 

“ You know,” continued Randal, “ that wo 
Lcslios wore not njwnys the beggarly poor gcntlumon 
we aro nuw. You know that there is a man who 
lives in Grosvonor Square, and is vory rich—vory. 
His riches como to him from a Leslio ; that man is 
my patron, Oliver, and ho is very good to mo.” 

Randal’s smilo was withering as he spoke. 
** Como on,” he said, after a pauso—” come on.” 
Again the wulk was quicker, and tho brothers 
wero silent. 

They enmo nt length to a little shallow brook, 
across which somo largo stones hail boen placed at 
short intervals, so that tho boys walked over tho 
ford drvshod. “ Will you pull down that bough, 
Oliver!” said Randal, abruptly pointing to a tree. 
Oliveroboyod mechanically ; and Randal, stripping 
tho leaves, and snappiug oft* tho twigs, left a fork 
at tho end; with this he began to remove the 
stepping-stones. “ What are you ubout, Randal 1” 
asked Oliver, wondoringly. 

11 Wo aro on tho other side of tho brook now; 
and wo shall not como back this way. We don’t 
want tho stopping-stoncs any more!—away with 
them!” 

ClUPTEIt v. 

Tub morning nftor this visit of Frank llazeldonn’s 
to Rood Hall, the Right Honorablo Audloy Egor- 
ton, momber of Parliament, privy councillor, and 
minister of a high department in the state—just 
below tho rank of tho cabinet—was seated in his 
library, awaiting the delivery of the post, before 
ho walked down to his office. In the mean while, 
he sipped his lea, and glanced over the newspapers 
with tnat quick and half-disdainful eye with which 
your practical man in public life is wont to regard 
the abuso or tho eulogium of tho Fourth Estate. 


There is very little likeness between Mr. Eger- 
ton and his half-brother; none, indeed, except tlrnt 
they aro both of tall stature, and strong, sinewy, 
English build. Out even in this last they do not 
resemble oaoh other; for the squire’s athletlo shape 
is nlrcady beginning to expand into that portly 
embonpoint which seems the natural development of 
contonted men os they approach middle life. Aud- 
ley, on tho contrary, is inolined to be sparo ; and 
his figure, though the muscles are os firm as iron, 
has enough of tho slender to satisfy metropolitan 
ideas of ologance. His dreBs—his look—his lout 
ensemble, aro thoso of tho London mnn. In tho 
first, thcro is moro attention to fashion than is usual 
amongst the busy members of tho House of Com¬ 
mons; but thou Audloy Egorton had always been 
something moro than a moro busy member of tho 
IIouso of Commons. Ho had always been a per¬ 
son of mark in tho best society, and one secret of 
his success in lifo has beou his high roputation as 
“ a gontleman.” 

As he now bends ovor tho journals, thero is an 
air of distinction in tho turn of the well-shaped 
head, with the dark-brown hair—dark in spite of a 
reddish lingo—cut close behind, and worn away a 
little towards tho crown, so ns to give additional 
height to a commanding forehead. His profile is 
vory handsome, and of that kind of beauty which 
impesesnn men if it nleascs women ; and is, thero- 
foro, unlike thnt of your mero prctiy fellows, a 
positive advantage in public life. It is a profile 
with large features cloudy cut, masculine, and 
somewhat sovoro. Tho expression of his face is 
not open, like tho squire’s; nor has it tho cold 
closeness which accompanies tho intellectual char¬ 
acter of young Iicsiio’s; but it is resorved and digni¬ 
fied, and significant of snlf-control, as should be tho 
physiognomy of a mnn accustomed to think before 
ho speaks. When you look at him, you are not 
surprised to learn thnt he is not a florid orator nor 
a smart debater—he is a 11 weighty speakor.” He 
is fnirly read, but without any great range cither 
of ornamental Scholarship or constitutional lore. 
He has not much humor ; but ho Ims thnt kind of 
wit which is essential to grnvo and serious irony. 
Ho has not much imagination, no rcmarkablo sub¬ 
tlety in reasoning; but, if ho dbes not dazzle, ho 
does not Iwe; ho is toe much the man of tho world 
for thnt. Ho is considered to have sound sonso 
and accurate judgment. Withal, as Im now lays 
aside the journals, and his face relaxes its nustercr 
lines, you will not bo astonished to hoar that he is 
a man who is said to have been greatly beloved by 
women, mid still to exercise much influence in 
drawing-rooms and boudoirs. At least no ono was 
surprised when tho groat heiress, Clementina Leslio, 
kinswoman and ward to Lord Lansmerc—a young 
lady who hud refused tlireo earls and tho heir 
apparent to a dusedom—was declared by her 
dearest frionds to bo dying of love for Audloy Eger- 
tun. It had been the natural wish of the Lans- 
meres that this lady should marry their son, Lord 
L’Estrange. Rut that young gentleman, whoso 
opinions on matrimony partook of the eccentricity 
of his general character, could never bo induced to 
propose, and had, according to the on-dils of town, 
been tho principal party to make up the match 
between Clementina anil his friend Audley ; for 
tho match required making-up, despite the predi¬ 
lections of the young heiress. Mr. Egerton had 
had scruples of delicacy. He avowed, for tho first 
time, that his fortuno was much less than had been 
generally supposed, and he did not like the idea of 
owing all to a wife, however much he might esteem 
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and admire her. L’Estrango was with his regiment 
abroad during the existence of theso scruples; but 
by letters to nis father, and to his cousin Clemen¬ 
tina. he contrived toopon and conclude negotiations, 
while he argued away Mr. Egorton’s objections; 
and, before the year in which A udley was returned 
for Lansmore had expirod, ho rccoived tho hand of 
the great heiress. The sottlomont of her fortune, 
which was chiefly in tho funds, had boon unusually 
advantageous to tho husband ; for though the 
capita) was tied up so long as both survived—for 
the benefit of any children tlioy might have— 
yet, in the event of one of tho parties dying without 
issue by tho marriago, the whole passed without 
limitation to tho survivor. In not only assenting 
to, but proposing this elauso, Miss Leslie, if sho 
showed a generous trust in Mr. Egorton, inflicted 
no positive wrong on her relations ; for sho had 
nono sufficiently near to her to warrant their claim 
to tho succession. Hor noarcst kinsman, and 
therefore her natural heir, was Harley L’Estrango ; 
and if ho was contonted, no one had a right to 
complain. Tho tio of blood between herself and 
tho Leslies of llood Hall was, as wo shall seo 
presently, extremely distant. 

It was nut till after his marriago that Mr. Egcr- 
ton took an active part in the business of tho House 
of Commons. Ho was then at tho most advan¬ 
tageous starting-point for tho career of ambition, 
llis words on tho stato of tho country took impor¬ 
tance from his stnko in it. His talents found ac¬ 
cessories in tho opulence of Crusvcnor Square, tho 
dignity of a princely establishment, the respectabil¬ 
ity of ono firmly settled in life, tho reputation of a 
fortune in reality vory largo, and which was mag¬ 
nified by popular report into tho revenues of a 
Crcesus. Audluy Egorton succeeded in Parliament 
boyond tho early expectations formed of him. He 
took, at first, that station in thu house which it 
requires tact to establish, and great knowledge uf 
the world to free from tho churgc of impracticabil¬ 
ity and crotchet, but which, onco established, is 
peculiarly imposing from the rnrity of its independ¬ 
ence; that is to say, tho station of tho modorato 
man who belongs sufficiently to n party to obtain 
its support, but is yet sufficiently disengaged from 
a party to make his veto and word, on certain ques¬ 
tions, matter of anxiety and speculation. 

Professing Toryism, (tho word Conservative, 
which would have suited him better, was not then 
known,) ho separated himself from tlm country 
parly, and always avowed great respect for the 
opinions of tho large towns. Tho epithet given to 
the views of Audley Egorton was “ enlightened.” 
Never too much in ndvanco of tho passion of the 
day, yet never behind its movement, ho had that 
shrewd calculation of odds which u consummate 
mastery of tho world sometimes bestows upon pol¬ 
iticians—perceived the chancoa for and against n 
certain question being carried within a curtain 
timo, and nicked tho question between wind and 
water. Ho was so good a barometer of that 
changeful woathcr called Public Opinion'that he 
might have had a hand in the Dines nowspaper. 
Ho soon quarrellod, and purposoly, with his Lans- 
mero constituents—nor lmd he ever revisited that 
borough, porhaps bccauso it was associated with 
unpleasant reminiscencos in tho shape of tho 
squire’s epistolary trimmer, and in that of his own 
effigies which his agricultural constituents had 
burned in tho corn-market. But tho speeches 
which produced such indignation at Lansmere, lmd 
delighted one of tho greatest of our commercial 


towns, which at tho noxt general election honored 
him with its representation. In those days, before 
tho ltcform Bill, great commercial towns choso 
men of high mark (or their members; and a proud 
station it was for him who was designated to speak 
tho voiceof the princely merchants of England. 

Mrs. Egorton survived hor marriago but a few 

oars; sho left no children; two Imu been born, 

ut died in their first infancy. Tho property of tho 
wife, therefore, passed without control or limit to 
the husband. 

Wlmtovcr might have been tho grief of tho 
widower, ho disdnined to betray it to tbe world. 
Indeed, Audley Egorton was a man who had oarly 
taught himself to conceal emotion. Ho buried 
himself in the country, nono knew where, for somo 
months; when ho returned, there was a deep 
wrinkle on his brow ; but no change in his habits 
and avocations, except that, shortly nfterwards, ho 
accepted oflico, and thus bccamo moro busy than 
over. 

Mr. Egorton lmd always been lavish and mag¬ 
nificent in money matters. A rich man in public 
life 1ms many claims on his fortune, and no ono 
yielded to those claims with an air so regal as 
Audley Kgcrton. But nmongst his many liboral 
actions, tliero was none which seemed more worthy 
of panegyric, than thu generous fuvor lie extended 
to thu son of his wife’s poor and distant kinsfolks, 
thu Leslies of llood Hall. 

Some four generations hack, tliero had lived a 
certain Squire Leslie, a man of largo acres and ac¬ 
tive mind. Ho had cause to bo displeased with his 
elder son, and though ho did not disinherit him, 
ho left half his property to a younger. 

The younger lmd capacity and spirit, which jus¬ 
tified the patornal provision. Ho increased his 
fortune; lifted himself into notice and considera¬ 
tion, by public sorviccs and a noblo alliance. His 
descendants followed his oxample, and took rank 
among tho first commoiiors in England, till thu last 
male, dying, left his sole heiress and representative 
in one daughter, Clementina, afterwards marriod 
to Mr. Egerton. 

Mcanwliilo tho elder son of tho forementioned 
squire lmd muddled and sotted away much of his 
slmro in tho Leslie property ; and, by low lmbits 
and mean society, lowered m repute his represen¬ 
tation of tho name. 

His successors imitated him, till nothing was 
left to llandal’s father, Mr. Maunder Slugge Les¬ 
lie, but tho decayed liouso which was what tho 
Germans call tho staimn scliloss, or “ stem hall” of 
tho race, and tho wretched lands immediately 
around it. 

Still, though all intercourse between tho two 
branches of tho family lmd ceased, tho younger had 
always felt a respect for the older, ns tho head of 
tho liouso. And it was supposed that, on her 
deathbed, Mrs. Egerton lmd recommended her im- 
loverished namesakes and kindred to tho enro of 
ter husband ; for, when ho returned to town after 
Mrs. Egerton’s death, Audley had sent to Mr. 
Maunder Sludge Lcslio the sum of jCOOOO, which 
ho said his wile, leaving no written will, lmd oral¬ 
ly bequeathed as a legacy to that gentleman ; and 
ho requested permission to clmrgo himself with tho 
education of the eldest son. 

Mr. Maunder Slugge Lcslio might have dono 
great things fur his littlo property with those 
.£5000, or oven (kept in tho three-per-conts) tho 
interest would havo afforded a material addition to 
his comforts. But a neighboring solicitor having 
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OHAPTIR VI. 


caught scout of the logaoy, hunted it down into his 
own hands, on pretence of having found a capital 
investment in n canal. And when the solicitor had 
got possession of the jCSOOOj ho went off with them 
to America. 

Meanwhilo Randal, placed by Mr. Egerton at an 
excellent preparatory school, at first gave no signs 
of industry or talent; but just before he left it, 
there came to the school, as classical tutorial! am¬ 
bitious young Oxford man; and his zeal, for ho 
was a capital teacher, produced a great cITect gen¬ 
erally on tho pupils, and especially on Randal Les¬ 
lie. lie talked to thorn much in private on the 
advnntagos of learning, and shortly afterwards be 
exhibited llioso advantages in his own person ; for, 
having edited a Greek piny with much subtle 
scholarship, his college, which some slight irregu¬ 
larities of his had displeased, recalled him to its 
venerable bosom by tho presentation of a fellow¬ 
ship. Aftor this lie took ordors, liecamo a col lego 
tutor, distinguished hiinsolf yet more hy a treatise 
on the Groek accent, got a capital living, and was 
considered on tho high road to a bishopric. This 
young man, then, communicated to Randal the 
thirst for knowledge; and when tho boy went af- 
turwards to Eton, ho npplied with such earnestness 
and resolve that his fame soon ranched the oars of 
Audlcy ; and that person, who had tho sympathy 
for tulcnt, and yet moro for purposo, which often 
characterizes ambitious men, wont to Eton to seo 
him. From that time, Audloy ovinced groat and 
almost fatherly interest in tho brilliant Etonian; 
and Randal always spont with him somo days in 
each vacation. 

I have said that Egorton’s conduct, with respect 
to this boy, was moro praisoworthy than most of 
those generous actions for which he was renowned, 
since to this tho world gave no applause. What a 
man docs williiu the range of his fumily connections, 
does not carry with it that Mat which invests a 
muniftconco exhibited on public occasions. Either 
people caro nothing about it, or tacitly supposo it 
to he but his duty. It was truo, too, as tho squiro 
had observed, that Randal Leslio was even less 
distantly rolnted to tho Hazeldoans than to Mrs. 
Egerton, siuco Randal’s grandfather had actually 
married a Miss llazeldean, (tho highest worldly 
connection that branch of the family had formed 
since tin: great split I have commemoratod.) But 
Audlcy Egerton nover appeared aware of that fact. 
As ho was not himself descended from the Hazel- 
deans, lie novor troubled himself about their 
genealogy ; and ho took caro to impress it upon 
tho Leslies that his generosity on their behalf was 
solely to bo ascribed to his respect for his wifo’s 
memory and kindred. Still (lie squiro had felt as 
if hia “distant brother” implied a rolmko on his 
own neglect of theso poor Leslies, hy the liborality 
Audlcy evinced towards them ; and this Imd made 
him doubly sore when the namo of Randal Leslie 
was mentioned. Rut tho fact really was, thnl tho 
Leslies of Rood had so shrunk oulof nil noticothat 
tho squire Imd actunlly forgotten their existence, 
until Randal becamo thus indebted to his brother; 
and then ho felt a pang of remorso that any ono 
bovo himself, the head of tho Hazeldoans, should 
lond a holping hand to the grandson of n llazeldean. 

Rut having thus, somewhat too tediously, ex¬ 
plained tho position of Audlcy Egerton, whethor 
in tho world or in relation to lys young prolcgi, 1 
may now permit him to receive and to read his 
letters. 


Mn. Eoerton glanced over tho pile of letters 
placed beside him, and first ho tore up some, scarcely 
read, and throw them into the waste-basket. Publio 
men have snob odd, out-of-the-way letters that their 
wasto-baskets are never empty; letters from ama- 
tour financiers proposing new ways to pay off tho 
national dobt; lotlors from America, (never freo!) 
asking for autographs; letters from fond mothers in 
country villages, recommending some miraclo of a 
son for a place in tho king's service; loiters from 
freethinkers in reproof of bigotry; letters from 
bigots in reproof of freethinklng ; loiters signed 
Rrutus Redtvivus, containing the ngrceabln in¬ 
formation that tho writer has a dagger for tyrants, 
if tho Danish claims are not forthwith adjusted ; 
loiters signed Matilda or Caroline, stating that 
Caroline or Matilda has seen tho publio mun’s 
portrait at tho exhibition, and that a hoart sensible 
to its attractions may be found nt No.— Piccadilly; 
letters from boggars, impostors, monomaniacs, 
speculators, jobbers—all food for tho waste-basket. 

From tho correspondence thus winnowed, Mr. 
Egorton first selected thoso on business, which ho 
put methodically togothor in one division of his 
pocket-book; and, secondly, thoso of a privato 
nature, which liu as carefully put into another. 
Of theso last tliero wero but three—ono from his 
stownrd, ono from Ilarloy L'Estrange, ono from 
Randal Loslio. It was Ins custom to answer his 
correspondence at his oflico; anil to his oflice, a 
few minutes afterwards, ho slowly took his way. 
Many a passongor turned back to look again at tho 
firm figuro, which, deBpito tho hot summer day, 
was buttoned up to the throat; and tho black frock- 
coat thus worn well becamo tho erect air and the 
deep full chest of the handsomo senator. Whon 
ho ontorod Parliament Street, Audley Egerton 
was joined by ono of his collcaguos, also on his 
way to the cares of ofilco. 

After a fow observations on the last dobato, this 
gentleman said— 

“ Ry tho way, can you dino with mo next Satur¬ 
day, to meet Lansmoro 1 He comes up to town to 
vote fur us on Monday.” 

“I had askod somo pooplo to ditto with me,” 
answored Egorton, “ but. 1 will put thorn oil’. 1 
sac Lord Lausmero loo seldom, to miss any occa¬ 
sion to meat a man whom 1 respect so much.” 

“ So seldom! Truo, he is very little in town ; 
hut why don’t you go and see him in tho countryl 
Good shooting—pleasant old-fashioned house.” 

“ My dear Weslbourne, his Ituuso is ' nimium 
vicina Cremona! ,’ close to a borough in which I 
have lieon burned in efllgy.” 

“ Ha—lm—yes—I remembor you first camo into 
Parliament for that snug litllo plnco; but Lans¬ 
moro himself novor found fault with your votos, did 
ho!” 

“ He behaved very handsomely, and said he had 
not presumed In considor mo his mouthpieco; and 
then, too, 1 um so intimate with L’Estrungo.” 

“ is that queor fellow over coming back to Eng¬ 
land!” 

“Ho comes, generally every year, for a fow 
days, just to see his father and mother, and then 
goes back to tho Continent.” 

“ 1 nover meet him.” 

“ Ho comes in Septembor or October, when you, 
of cuurso, aro not in town, and it is in town that 
tho Lansmercs moot him.” 
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*' Why does not he go to them!” 

" A man in Englana but once-a yoar, and for a 
fow days, has so much to do in London, I sup- 
poso.” 

" la he as amusing as ovor!” 

Egorton noddod. 

« So distinguished as ho might be!” continued 
Lord Weslbourne. 

"So distinguished as ho is!’’ said Egcrton 
formally; “ an ofllcor selected for praise, even in 
suoh fields as Quntre liras and Waterloo; a scholar, 
too, of tho finest tasto ; and, as an accomplished 
gentleman, matchless!” 

" I like to hear one man nraiso another so warm¬ 
ly in these ill-natured days,” answered Lord 
Westbourno. “ Hut still, though L'lOstrnngo is 
doubtless nil you say, don’t you think ho rather 
wastes his life—living abroad !” 

" And trying to bo happy, Westhourno 1 Are 
you sure it is not we who wnsto our lives I Hut I 
can’t stay to henr your answer, lioro wo are at 
tho door of my prison.” 

“On Saturday, then!” 

" On Saturday. Good dny.” 

For tho next hour, or more, Mr. Egorton was 

3 cd on the nflairs of tho stato. Ho then 
cd nil interval of leisure, (wlnlo awaiting a 
report, which ho Imd instructed a clerk to mukc 
him,) in order to reply to his letters. Those on 
public business were soon despatched ; and throw¬ 
ing his replies aside, to be scaled by a subordinate 
hand, lie draw out the letters which ho had put 
apart as privato. 

Ho attondod first to that of his steward ; tho 
steward's letter wns lonjj, tho reply was contained 
in threo lines. Pitt himself was scarcely moro 
negligent of his privato interests and concerns limn 
Audloy Egcrton—yet, withal, Audloy Egcrton 
was said by his enemies to be an ogotiBt. 

Tho next letter ho wrolo wns to liandal, and 
that, though longor, was far from prolix: it ran 
thus— 

"Doar Mr. Leslie—I appreciate your delicacy 
in consulting mo, whelhur you should accept Frank 
llazeldcan's invitation to call at tho Hull. Since 
you nro asked, 1 can sec no objection to it. I 
should bo sorry if you appeared to forco yourself 
there; and, for tho rest, as a general rule, I think a 
young mnn who hns his own way to mako in life 
had belter avoid all intimacy with thoso of his own 
age who lmvo no kindred objects nor congenial 
pursuits. 

"As soon os this visit is paid, I wish you to 
come to London. Tho report 1 rcccivo of your 

{ irogress at Eton renders it unnecessary, in my 
udgment, that you should return there. If your 
father has no objection, I propose flint you should 
go to Oxford at tho ensuing term. Meanwhile, I 
have engaged a gcnllcmnn, who is a fellow of 
Ualiol, to read with you ; ho is of opinion, judging 
only by your high repute at Eton, that you may at 
once obtain a scholarship in that collcgo. If you 
do so, I shall look upon your career in life as 
assured. 

" Your affectionate friend, 

" And sincere woll-wishor, 

“ A. E.” 

Tho reader will remark that, in this letter, there 
is a certain tone of fimnulity. Mr. Egcrton does 
not call his prolegi “ dear Randal,” as would seem 
natural, but coldly and stiffly, " Dear Mr. Leslie.” 


Ho hints, also, that tho boy has his own way to 
mnko in life. Is this mchnt to guard against too 
sanguine notions of inheritance, which his gener¬ 
osity inny have excited! 

Iho letter to Lord L'Eslrange was of n very 
different kind from the others. It was long, nnu 
full of such little scraps of news and gossip ns may 
intorcst friends in a foreign land ; it was written 
gaily, and as with a wish to cheer his friend ; you 
could sco tlml it wns a reply to a melancholy letter ; 
and, in tho whole tone and spirit, there was an 
affection, even to tenderness, of which thoso who 
most liked Audley Egorton would have scarcely 
supposed him capable. Yet, uotw ithsluuding, 
there wns n kind of constraint in the letter, which, 
perhaps, only tho fine tact of a woman would detect. 
It had not that abandon, that hearty self-outpouring, 
which you might expect would characterize tho 
letters of two such friends, who had been boys at 
sebool together, and which did breathe indeed in 
all tho abrupt rambling sentences of his corre¬ 
spondent. Hut where was tho evidence of the con¬ 
straint! Egcrton is off-hand enough where his 
pen runs glibly through paragraphs that relato to 
others; it is simply that he says nothing about 
himself—that hu avoids all reference to the inner 
world of sentiment and feeling, lint, perhaps, 
after all, tho man has no sentiment and feeling! 
How can you expect that a steady personage in 
practical life, whose mornings are spent in Down¬ 
ing .Street, and whoso nights arc consumed in 
watching government bills through a committco, 
can writo in tho sumo style as an idle di .airier 
amidst tho pines of Ravenna or on the banks of 
Como! 

Audley had jiiBt finished this cpiutlo, such ns it 
wns, when tho attendant in waiting announced tho 
arrival of a deputation from u provincial trading 
town, tlm members of which deputation he hud 
appointed to meet at two o'clock. There was no 
office in iAmdon at which deputations were kept 
wailing less than at that over which Mr. Egcitun 
presided. 

Tho deputation entered—somo scoro or so of 
middlc-aucd, comfortable-looking persons, who, 
nevertheless, had their grievance—and considered 
their own interests, and thoso of tho country, men¬ 
aced by a certain clauso in a bill brought in by Mr. 
Egcrton. 

Tho mayor of tho town wns tho chief spokesman, 
and lie spoko well—but in a stylo to which tho 
dignified official wns not ncctislomcd. It wus a 
slap-dash style—unceremonious, freo, and easy— 
an American style. And, indeed, thcro was 
something altogether in tho appearance nnd bearing 
of tho mayor which savored of residence in tho 
great republic. Ho was n very hnmlsomo mnn, 
but with a look sharp and domineering—the look 
of a man who did not enro a straw for president nr 
monarch, and who enjoyed tho liberty to speak his 
mind, nnd “ wallop Ins own nigger! 1 ’ 

His fellow-burghers evidently regarded him with 
great respect; and Mr. Egcrton had penetration 
enough to pcrceivo thnt Mr. Mayor must be a rich 
man, as well as an eloquent one, to have ovcrcomo 
those impressions of soreness or jealousy which his 
tono was cnlcnluled to creato in tho sclf-iovo of his 
equals. 

Mr. Egcrton wns for too wise to bo easily of¬ 
fended by u mere manner; and, though lie stared 
somewhat haughtily when ho found his observa¬ 
tions actually pooh-poohed, he was not above being 
convinced. Thcro was much sense and much jus- 
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tioo in Mr. Mayor’s arguments, and the statesman 
civilly promised to take them into full considera¬ 
tion. 

He then bowed out the deputation; but soarcely 
had the door closed before it opened again, and 
Mr. Mayor presented himself alone, saying aloud 
to his companions in the passage, “ I forgot some¬ 
thing I had to say to Mr. Egerton; wait below for 
mo.” 

“ Well, Mr. Mayor,” said Audloy, pointing to 
a soat, “ what else would you suggest 1” 

Tho mayor looked round to see that the door 
was closed ; and then, drawing his chair close to 
Mr. Egorton’s, laid his forefinger on that gentle¬ 
man's arm, and said, “ I think I speak to a man of 
the world, sir.” 

Mr. Egerton bowed, and made no reply by word, 
but lie gently removed his arm from the touch of 
the foreflngor. 

Mr. Mayor. —“ You observe, sir, that I did not 
ask tho meinbors whom wo return to Parliament to 
accompany us. Ho better without 'em. You 
know iltoy are both in opposition—out-and-outers.” 

Mr. Egerton. —“ It is a misforluno which the 
government cannot remember, when the question 
Is whether tho trado of tho town itsolf is to be 
served or injured.” 

Mr. Mayor. —“ Well, I guess you speak hand¬ 
some, sir. But you’d be glad to have two mem¬ 
bers to support ministers after tho next election.” 

Mr. Egerton, smiling.—“ Unquestionably, Mr. 
Mayor.” 

Mr. Mayor. —“ And I can do it, Mr. Egerton. 
I may say I have the town in my pocket; so I 
ought, I spend a groat deal of money in it. Now, 
you see, Mr. Egerton, I have passed a part of my 
life in a land of liberty—tho United States—and 1 
como to tho point when I speak to a man of the 
world. I’m n man of tho world myself, sir. And 
if so bo the government will do something for mo, 
why, I ’ll do something for tho government. Two 
votes for a froo and independent town liko ours— 
that’s something, is n’t it?” 

Mr. Egerton, taken by surprise.—“ Really, 
I—” 

Mr. Mayor, advancing his chair still nearer, and 
interrupting tho official.—“ No nonsense, you see, 
on ono side or tho other. The fact is that I’ve 
taken it into my head that I should like to be 
knighted. You may well look surprised, Mr. Eg¬ 
erton—trumpery thing enough, I dare say; still, 
every man lias his weakness, and I should liko to 
bo Sir Richard. Well, if you can get me made 
Sir Richard, you may just name your two mombers 
for tho next olection—that is, if they belong to your 
own set, enlightened men, up to the times. That’s 
speaking fair and manful, is n't it ?” 

Mr. Egerton, drawing himself up.—■“ I am at 
a loss to guess why you should select me, sir, for 
this very extraordinary proposition.” 

Mr. Mayor, nodding good-humoredly .—“ Why, 
you seo, 1 don’t go all along with the government; 
you ’re the best of the bunch. And may bo you’d 
liko to strengthen your own party. This is quite 
between you and mo, you understand; honor’s a 
jowel!” 

Mr. Egerton, with great gravity,—" S(ir, I am 
obliged by your good opinion; but I agree with 
my colleagues in all the great questions that affect 
the government of the country, and—” 

Mr. Mayor, interrupting him.—“ Ah, of course, 
you must say so; very right. But I guess things 
would go differently if you were prime minister. 
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However, I have another reason for speaking to 
you about my little job. You see you were mem¬ 
ber for Lansmere once, and I think you eame in 
but by two majority, eh!” 

Mr. Egerton. —“ 1 know nothing of the particu¬ 
lars of that election; I was not present.” 

Mr. Mayor. —“ No; but, luokily for you, two 
relatives of mine were, and they voted for you. 
Two votes, and you oame in by two! Since then, 
you have got into very snug quarters here, and I 
think we have a claim on you—” 

Mr. Egerton. —” Sir, I acknowledge no such 
claim; I was, and am, a stranger to Lansmero; 
and, if the electors did me the honor to return me 
to Parliament, it was in compliment rather to—” 

Mr. Mayor, again interrupting the official.— 
“ Ratlior to Lord Lansmere, you were going to 
say; unconstitutional doolrino that, I fancy. Peer 
of the realm. But, never mind, I know tho world; 
and 1 ’d nsk Lord Lansmero to do my affair for me, 
only I hear ho is as proud as Lucifer.” 

Mr. Egerton, in great disgust, and settling his 
papers boloro him.—“ Sir, it is not in my depart¬ 
ment to recommend to his majesty candidates for 
the honor of knighthood, and it is still less in my 
department to muko bargains for seats in Parlia¬ 
ment.” 

Mr. Mayor. —” Oh, if that’s tho case, you ’ll 
excuse me; I don’t know much of tho etiquette in 
these matters. But I thought that, if 1 put two 
seats in your hands, for your own friends, you might 
contrive to take the aflhir into your department, 
whatever it was. But, since you say you agree 
with your colleagues, perhaps it comes to the sanfo 
thing. Now, you must not suppose I want to sell 
the town, and that I can change and chop my poli¬ 
tics for my own purpose. No such thing! I don’t 
liko the sitting members; I’m all for progressing, 
but thoy go too much ahead for me; and, sinoo tne 
government is disposod to move a little, why I’d 
as lief support thorn as not. But in common grati¬ 
tude, you seo, (added the mayor, conxingly,^ I 
ought to bo knighted ! I can keep up the dignity, 
and do credit to his majesty.” 

Mr. Egerton, without looking up from his papers. 
—” I can only refer you, sir, to tho propor quar¬ 
ter.” 

Mr. Mayor, impatiently.—” Proper quarter ! 
Well, since thero is so much humbug in this old 
country of ours, that ono must go through all the 
forms and get at the job regularly, just toll me 
whom I ought to go to.” 

Mr. Egerton, beginning to bo amused as well 
as indignant.—“If you want a knighthood, Mr. 
Mayor, you must ask the prime minister; if you 
want, to givo the government information rolative 
to seats in Parliament, you must introduce yourself 
to Mr.-, tho Secretary of the Treasury.” 

Mr. Mayor. —” And if I go to the last chap, 
what do you think ho ’ll say 1” 

Mr. Egertm, the amusement preponderating 
over the indignation.—“ He will say, I suppose, 
that you must not put tho thing in the. light in 
which you have put it to me; that the government 
will bo vory proud to have the confidence of your¬ 
self and your brother electors; and that a gentle¬ 
man like you, in the proud position of mayor, may 
well hope to be knignted on somo fitting ocoasion. 
But that you must not talk about tho knighthood 
just at present, and must confine yourself to con¬ 
verting the unfortunate political opinions of the 
town.” 

Mr. Mayor.— u Well, I guess that chap there 
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would want to do mo! Not quite so groon, Mr. 
Egerton. Perhaps I’d better go at once to tho 
fountain-head. Ilow d ’yo think tho premier would 

take it?” . ... , . 

Mr. Egerton, the indignation preponderating 
over the amusement.—“ Probably just us I am 
about to do.” . , „ , 

Mr. Egorton rang tho boll ; tho attendant ap- 
poarod. 

“ Show Mr. Mayor tho way out,” said tho min¬ 
ister. 

Tho mayor turned round sharply, and his faco 
was purple. Ho walked straight to tho door; hut, 
suffering tho attendant to prcccdo him along tho 
corridor, ho caino back with a rapid stride, and 
clenching his hands, und with a voice thick with 
passion, cried, “ Sumo day or other I will make 
you smart for this, as sure as my numo’s Dick 
A vend!" 

“ Avouol!” ropoalod Egcrten, recoiling, “ Av- 
onol!” / 


lint the mayor was gone. 

Audloy full into n deep and musing revorie, which 
seemed gloomy, and lusted till tho attendant an¬ 
nounced that tho horses woro at tho door. 

lie then looked up, still abstractedly, and saw 
his letter to Hurley L’Estrange open on the table. 
IIo drow it towards him, and wroto, “ A man has 
just left mo, who calls himself Avon—” In tho 
middlo of tho name his pen stopped : “ No, no,” 
muttered tho writer, “ what folly to reopen tho old 
wounds tliero!” nnd lie carefully erased the words. 

Audlcy Egerton did not ritlu in the Park lliut 
day, ns was his wont, hut dismissed his groom ; 
nnd, turning his horse's head towards Westminster" 
llridgo, took his solitary way into the country. 
Hu rode at first slowly, as if in thought ; then fast, 

|as if trying to escapo from thought. Hu was later 
than usual at the liuusu that evening, and lie looked 
palo and fatigued. Hut ho had to speak, and he 
'spoko well. 
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ISABEL LESLIE.* 


BY MBS. JULIA C. B. DOBB. 


The good people of Ecconock bad just concluded 
it could not be possible that Marion Warren •was to 
be married to that gentleman from Virginia—for, if 
he was fine-looking, rich, and intelligent, he was a 
widower with one child, and a pretty stepmother 
that young thing would make—when, one bright 
morning, the church doors were observed to be open, 
and presently an elegant carriage drove up before 
the porch, and the bridal party alighted—Marion 
looking very lovely in her rich, but plain traveling- 
dress. They entered the church, and when, after a 
short time, they reappeared, Mr. Leslie lifted his 
bride into the carriage, sprang in after her himself, 
the noble steeds bounded forward, and, in a moment, 
a sudden turn in the road had hidden them from the 
eyes of the curious lookers-on. No party or parade 
of any kind!—what a disappointment! 

Three weeks after the event narrated in the pre¬ 
ceding paragraph, a traveling-carriage, drawn by a 
pair of spirited bays, was slowly ascending a hill in 
one of the most beautiful and romantic portions of 
Western Virginia. Its occupants were a lady and 
gentleman, who were so absorbed in earnest conver¬ 
sation, that the many beauties of the surrounding 
scenery were entirely unheeded. As they reached 
the summit of the hill, however, the driver reined in 
his steeds, in obedienee to a signal from his master, 
and Mr. Leslie exclaimed— 

“ There, Marion, we are almost at home, now: 
have I been too poetical, or too prosaic, in my de¬ 
scriptions of Glenwood?” 

The young bride looked hastily from the window, 
and an exclamation of mingled surprise and admira¬ 
tion escaped her. 

“ Your descriptions certainly fell very far short of 
the reality,” she replied, with a smile. “ I had no 
idea of any thing half as lovely.” 

And the scene that greeted the eyes of Marion 
Leslie was indeed exquisite. The spacious old man¬ 
sion, surrounded as it was by forest trees that had 
grown old with it; the extensive grounds, in the ar¬ 
rangement of which art had never been allowed to 
supplant nature; the dark ravine, in the background, 
through which a streamlet wound like a thread oi 
silver, and, at a short distance from the house, fell 
over a ledge of rocks, forming a small but beautiful 
cascade, which, at that moment, with the last red 
light of day falling upon it, flashed and sparkled, as ii 
the Diamond Fay had converted each tiny drop into 
a gem lustrous enough to deck the brow of his queen 
herself; the undulating outline of the hills that nearly 
surrounded the glen, bathed in a purple, golden, and 

* This storv was commenced in Sar tain’s Magazine, and 
a part of it had appeared in that periodical when it was 
snspended. In order to oblige the fair author, we now 
publish it in Graham complete. En. G-. M. 


rose-colored haze, all combined to form a view, most 
attractive even to the eye of a stranger; how much 
more so, then, to that of her who looked upon it as 
the spot where her household gods were henceforth 
to abide—as the home of a lifetime! 

For some moments they sat in silence. There 
was a blending of new and strange emotions in Ma¬ 
rion’s breast, and she could not give vent to them in 
words. At length, as her eye wandered around in 
search of new beauties, it fell upon a simple but 
tasteful monument of white marble, gleaming out in 
strange contrast with the deep green turf, and from 
among the overshadowing trees. 

An indefinable thrill passed through the frame of 
the young wife, and her cheek perhaps grew a shade 
paler, for her husband marking the direction of her 
glance, bade the driver go on, and, drawing her closer 
to his side, kissed her fondly, as he said, 

“ The mother of my child sleeps there. Nay, do. 
not tremble, dearest; I know that if her gentle spirit 
looks down upon us now, she rejoices that my heart 
is no longer desolate—that her little one is no longer 
motherless. And look, Marion,” he continued, lay¬ 
ing aside the solemnity of his tone and manner, 
c - there is Isabel in the piazza ready to welcome us.” 

A moment more, and the carriage drew up at the 
door. The household had all assembled in the hall to 
greet their new mistress; but the little Isabel had es¬ 
caped from her nurse, and stood upon the piazza, 
clinging to a vine-wreathed column that supported 
the roof. Her face was flushed, her eyes sparkled 
with excitement, as, shaking back her dark curls, she 
' leaned forward to obtain a better view of the new¬ 
comers ; and when Mr. Leslie lifted his wife from the 
carriage, she sprang forward, and, without noticing 
her father, extended her little arms beseechingly, ex¬ 
claiming, “Mamma, mamma!” 

Tears started to Marion’s eyes, andshe would have 
clasped the little creature to her heart with whisper¬ 
ed words of tenderness; but the child, after gazing 
in her face long and earnestly, while surprise, doubt, 
and finally bitter disappointment were depicted on 
her own expressive features, broke from her embrace, 
and, bursting into tears, ran to her nurse, crying, 
“ Take me away, Nanny, take me away!” . 

Marion stood motionless with astonishment; and 
Mr. Leslie, turning with a half frown to the house¬ 
keeper, who at that moment approached, asked, 

“ Mrs. Morris, what is the meaning of Miss Isabel’s 
extraordinary behavior?” 

“ Indeed, indeed, sir, I am as much surprised as 
you can be. Nannie told her this morning that her 
mamma would be here before night, and she has been 
half wild all day, running all about the house and 
| asking so many questions. She thought it was Mrs. 
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Leslie—my former mistress, I mean,” she added, 1 
hesitatingly, “who was coming; and, indeed, sir, I 
had not the heart to tell her the contrary: still I did 
hot thinIr she would know the difference.” 

The old housekeeper’s voice trembled; and with a 
few words of respectful, yet kindly greeting to hire. 
Leslie, she led the way to the suite of rooms that 
had been refurnished for Marion’s especial use, and 
then retired. - . , 

“You will think this but a sorry welcome, my 
sweet wife,” said Mr. Leslie, as the door closed and 
he led her to a luxurious chair that stood invitingly 
by the open window; “ and I must own I am puzzled 
by Isabel’s conduct.” . » 

“ Can it be possible that she remembers her . mo¬ 
ther?” asked Marion. “She is five years old now, 
you tell me, and I think she was but two when her 
mother died.” 

“ I do not think she can remember her,” was the 
reply; “ but she has heard so much of her, that she 
probably thinks she does. Still, 1 am at a loss to 
know why, when she saw you, she seemed to real¬ 
ize so quickly that you were not the one she was 
expecting.” 

“ Is there no portrait of her mother in the 
house?” 

“ Yes, one that is remarkably life-like; but it is in 
a room that she seldom enters, and she has not seen 
it many times. “ Nannie!” he called, as nurse passed 
through the yard at a little distance from the window 
where they were sitting, “when was Miss Isabel in 
the library last?” 

“ She was there this morning, sir. Sampson was 
airing the room, and putting the books in order. She 
would not stay in the nursery, and when I left her 
in the hall just for a minute, she crept in there, and 
hid behind the curtains. When Sampson had fin¬ 
ished his work, he came out, and shut the door. I 
could not find her for a long time, for I did not re¬ 
member that the library had been open; but at last I 
happened to think of looking there. When I opened 
the door, she was sitting on the floor, in front of my 
mistress’s portrait, and she said she ^as { looking at 
mamma.’ ” 

“ That explains the mystery in some degree,” said 
Mr. Leslie; “yet I can hardly account for such a 
sudden burst of emotion.” 

“ Do you remember that you have not yet spoken 
to her, Ernest? She ran away so quickly that you 
had no opportunity to do so, and had you not better 
go find her? Poor child! her disappointment must 
have been bitter indeed!” 

“ I will go at once,” replied Mr. Leslie; “ will you 
come, too?” 

“ Not to-night. My presence might, occasion an¬ 
other flood of tears, and I can easily amuse myself 
here until you return.” . 

“ She has forgotten all her troubles,” said Mr. Les¬ 
lie, gayly, as he re-entered the room a few moments 
after, “and is sleeping as sweetly as.possible. A 
tear-drop glittered on her little rosy cheek; but I 
kissed it off without waking her, and must defer my 
words of greeting: until the morrow. But vou look 


sad, my Marion; surely this little affair is not going 
to make you unhappy?” 

“ No, Ernest, neither sad nor unhappy, but a little 
thoughtful, perhaps, and that will certainly do me no 
harm. Ever since I promised to be your wife I have 
thought often of your child, and trusted that I might 
be to her a mother in heart as well as in name; but 
while the depth of feeling she has manifested to-night 
has awakened an interest in my breast which months 
of ordinary intercourse might have failed to do, it has 
also given rise to the fear that I may find ita difficult 
task to win her. love and confidence.” 

“ Never fear that, darling. I expect to be jealous 
ere long—jealous of both of you; but come, this 
will never do.. It is time ‘ our new mistress’ saw 
something more of her new domain. So call back 
your banished smiles, love, and we ’ll start on a 
short exploring expedition, if you are not too much 
fatigued.” 

Sweet little Isabel Leslie! “That, is not my 
mamma! Nannie, oh Nannie, you told me my 
mamma was coming; but that is a strange lady,” 
she exclaimed, as Nannie bore her to the nursery, 
although her words were scarcely audible, she sob¬ 
bed so bitterly; “ mamma’s eyes were black, and she 
had long dark curls like mine; but this lady’s eyes 
are blue, and her hair is brown, like Cousin Mary’s, 
and her cheeks are red, and poor mamma’s were so 
pale. Oh, no—she is not my mamma—she is not 
my m amma !” 

“But she is your papa’s wife, Miss Isabel,” re¬ 
plied Nannie, as she tenderly clasped her to her faith- 
, ful breast, ■ “ she is your papa’s wife; and indeed, she 
is very pretty, and I think you will love her dearly; 
but if .you cry so, you will be sick to-morrow; and 
your papa will think Nannie did not take good care 
of you while he was gone. Hush, hush, little 
birdie!” and with many a tender caress did Nannie 
try to soothe the little one she had tended from her 
infancy, until, at last, she fairly sobbed herself to 
sleep. • 

The first Mrs. Leslie had been loved with a love 
nearly akin to adoration, by all of those with whom 
she had mingled in the social circle. After she was 
taken from their midst, and the little Isabel grew 
old enough to plead for a story, it was always “ a 
story of mamma;” and she had so often been told of 
hermother’s deep love for her—of the caresses she 
was wont to lavish upon her—of her long illness, 
when she grew paler and weaker day by day, and 
of her prayers for the babe she would leave mother¬ 
less—her mother’s form and features had been so 
often, and so minutely described to her, that she 
really fancied that she remembered her; and the 
strongest feeling in that young child’s heart, was love 
and reverence for her dead mother. No one ima¬ 
gined—not even her father—how that childish heart 
had yearned for that mother, and when told that her 
mamma was coming back, she was, indeed, as Mrs. 
Morris had said, “ half wild.” And who can tell the 
anguish and disappointment that swept over her 
spirit, when, instead of meeting the tender eyes of 
which she had so often dreamed—instead of seeing 
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the face that her own imagination had painted with 
all the vividness of reality, bending over her—she 
gazed npon one, beantifol it is true, yet that of a 
stranger l 

One pleasant evening in August—it was in May 
that our young bride first saw her new home—Mr. 
and Mrs. Leslie were seated in the piazza, of which 
we have before spoken, and Isabel was playing on 
the grass at a little distance. Her father’s eyes 
rested fondly on her, as he watched her graceful 
movements, and noted her rare beauty, with pardon¬ 
able pride. ...... 

“ She is very lovely,” he said, at last. “ Is she 
not, Marion?” 

“ She is, indeed,” was the reply, and a shade of 
sadness rested on the sweet face of the young step¬ 
mother. “ Oh, if she would only love me!” 

“Do not say so, my Marion—how can she help 
loving one so kind and gentle as yourself?” said 
Mr. Leslie earnestly, as he tenderly clasped the little 
hand that his wife had placed npon his arm while 
speaking. 

“ Ho, Ernest, Isabel does not love me. I have no 
disrespect or rudeness to complain of; her temper 
is too sweet for that; but with all my endeavors, I 
have not advanced one step in winning her love and 
confidence. She has no personal dislike to me; it is 
but her fidelity to the memory of her mother that 
keeps us apart. Of her she no longer speaks, unless 
it be to Nannie; but it is not because she has ceased 
to think of her. Every morning she takes her little 
basket, fills it with the floorers which she has been 
told her mother best loved, and goes to her grave and 
scatters them over it. Child as she is in all other 
respects, upon this one subject her heart has far out¬ 
grown her years.” 

“ I know all this, my Marion, and I will not con¬ 
ceal from you that I love her the better for so cherish¬ 
ing the affection with which she has been taught to 
regard her mother. I have watched her closely, and 
have only refrained from noticing her reserve and. 
distance toward you, because I was very sure that 
she would soon lay it aside of her own accord— 
sooner, perhaps, than if there was any interference 
on my part. Have you ever spoken to her of her 
mother?” 

“ Never. I have felt almost afraid to do so ?” 

“ Try the experiment, then;—induce her to talkto 
you of her m amm a —win her confidence upon that 
subject, which she now seems to regard as one for¬ 
bidden—make her love you as a friend, my darling, 
and, take my word for it, she will soon, of her own 
free will, love you as a mother.” 

Just then Nannie came from her little charge, and 
a flood of light from the drawing-room windows 
falling upon the floor of the piazza, told them that 
Sampson was already lighting the lamps, and they 
withdrew into the house. 

At the usual hour, immediately after breakfast the 
novt morning, Marion saw Isabel take her little 
basket, and go to the garden in search of flowers. 
Throwing on her bonnet, she slowly followed the 
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child, and reached her just as she had filled her 
basket. 

“ You have some beautiful flowers here, my little 
Isabel,” she said, adding at the same time, a superb 
moss rose-bud to her fragrant treasures. “ Shall we 
go and sit under the large oak tree near your mo¬ 
ther’s grave? Then I will show you how to make 
some pretty wreaths, and we .can hang them in the 
shade over the grave, so they will keep fresh nearly 
. all day. Will you come?” she continued, extending 
her hand with a smile. Isabel lifted her large, dark 
eyes wonderingly to the kind.face that was bending 
over her, and finally placing her hand quietly in that 
of Marion, she walked silently by her side to the oak 
tree, which was one of her favorite resting-places. 

There was a singular expression, half pleasure and 
half doubt, upon her young face, as she watched the 
busy fingers that were so rapidly twining her flowers 
into a wreath of rare elegance and beauty: but when 
it was completed, her delight and admiration knew 
no bounds. 

“ How, Isabel, we will hang the wreath on that 
willow tree that bends just over your dear mamma’s 
head. There, does that please you, and shall we 
make one every morning?” 

Isabel made no reply; but he red lips quivered,' and 
her hands trembled so violently, that her little basket 
fell from her grasp. At last, she flung herself upon 
the grave, and sobbed convulsively. Marion knelt 
by her side, and putting her arm around her, asked, 

1 ‘ What troubles you, dear Isabel ? Are you weep¬ 
ing for your mamma, my poor child?” 

The little creature struggled with her tears for a 
moment, and then lifting her tiny arms,, she clasped 
them around Marion’s neck, and kissed her over and 
over again. 

“ Oh, no, no!” she exclaimed. “ I was not weep¬ 
ing for my mamma; but I. have been so very, 
very naughty! They told me you were my new 
mamma, and that papa would be angry with me if I 
did not love you; and then I thought that if I loved 
you, and called you my mamma, I could not love my 
own poor mamma any more: and oh, she always 
loved me so much 1 and I was afraid you would not 
like me to come here, and bring flowers, and would 
not wish me to talk of my mamma any more, and so 
I would not love you at all.” 

Inexpressibly affected, Marion raised the weeping 
child in her arms, and bore her back to their seat 
under the tree. 

“ You must love your own dear mamma, Isabel. 
You must love her, and think of her very often. I 
could not love you, neither could your papa, if you 
did not. But can you not find love enough in your 
heart for her, and for me too ?” Your poor mamma 
had been sick for a long, long time. She was glad to 
go rest in this quiet grave, just as you are glad, when 
you are very tired, to go to sleep at night. But she 
did not like to leave her little girl behind her without 
any mother; and do you not think she would be glad 
to know that Isabel had found another mamma, who 
would teach her to be good, and try to make her 
happy?” 
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“Oh, yes!” replied the child; and her face was 
radiant with smiles. “ And now, I do love you so 
much! You will love me dearly too: wont you, 
mamma?” 

It was the first time she had addressed Marion by 
that title; and the young stepmother, as she clasped 
her to her heart, felt that the victory Was won. An 
hour afterward, Mr. Leslie found them in the same 
spot, still talking earnestly. Isabel sprang with a 
glad cry into his outstretched arms; and laying her 
head on his shoulder, murmured, “God has been 
very good to me, dear papa. I have two mammas 
to loveme now—one in heaven, and one on earth.” 

From that hour there was confidence—perfect, 
entire confidence, between Marion Leslie and the 
child of her adoption. As time passed on, and the 
young wife knew that ere long she would be indeed 
a mother, she could not help feeling a slight degree 
of anxiety as to the effect the arrival of the little 
stranger might produce upon Isabel; but her un¬ 
easiness was wholly uncalled for. All hearts rejoiced 
when, after a day and night of torturing suspense, 
Mrs. Leslie was pronounced out of danger, and the 
joyful tidings of the birth of a son passed from mouth 
to mouth; but none were more oveijoyed than she 
who had been before regarded as the heiress of 
Glenwood. 

Ten years! how long in anticipation—how short 
in the retrospect! Ten years had passed away; 1 
and to our friends at Glenwood, they had brought 
many changes. Marion Leslie had, for three long 
years, worn the garb of widowhood; and the same 
fell disease that tore her noble husband from her side, 
laid its hand heavily upon her first-born. When at 
length, after many months of suffering, they bore him 
from the chamber where he had lain so long, out into 
the piazza, that the pure fresh air might play amid 
his golden locks, it was with saddened hearts and 
tears that would not be kept back; for they knew 
that their pride, their darling, their precious little 
Willie might not look upon the roses that were just 
opening their white and crimson buds—upon the 
soft, green turf—nor on the large old trees, beneath 
whose swaying branches he had so loved to play. 
The boy was blind! 

His sisters, Marion and Isabel—for another daughter 
had been added to the household band—a laughing, 
hazel-eyed little fairy, who was then four years old— 
escaped the contagion. The latter had changedfrom 
a lovely child into a still lovelier maiden. She was, 
indeed, beautiful; but hers was not the dazzling 
beauty that at once challenges admiration. She 
would, very possibly, have passed unnoticed amid a 
crowd. Her dark, lustrous eyes were generally so 
veiled by the heavy lashes that shaded them, that 
few knew how they could flash and sparkle; and 
she was, perhaps, too pale, save when some high 
thought or spirit-stirring impulse made her heart 
beat quickly, and sent the rich blood to her cheek. 
Yet, beautiful or not, all loved her for her thought¬ 
fulness, her purity, and for the warm, confiding 
heart that found some good in all God’s creatures. 


“Trouble,” it is said, “never comes singly,” and 
at the time when we take up again the broken thread 
.of our narrative, a shadow was resting upon the 
spirits of the inmates of Glenwood, although the sun¬ 
light fell as cheerfully as of yore, upon hill, ravine, 
and waterfall. Death was again hovering over the 
dwelling; and this time his destined victim was she 
who, twelve years previous, had crossed its threshold 
a trusting, happy bride. Marion Leslie knew that 
her days—nay, her very hours were numbered; and 
can we wonder if, when she thought of her orphan 
children, one of whom was so helpless—so depend¬ 
ent, her heart sunk ehill within her, and she wildly- 
prayed that the chp might pass from her! God alone 
may know the agony of such an hour. He alone 
may know how fearful must be the struggle ere a 
dying mother can teach her heart to say, “ Thy will 
be done!” 

She was reclining one evening on a low couch near 
an open window, around which hung, in rich luxu¬ 
riance, flowering vines that her own hand had trained 
there, and Isabel sat near her reading, in a low tone, 
the concluding lines of Bryant’s” Thanatopsis.” As 
she paused, her mother’s eye kindled, and a faint 
flush rose to her cheek. 

“ Beautiful! beautiful!” she murmured.' “I have 
known that noble poem by heart, ever since I was 
much younger than you are, Isabel; but yet it always 
seems new to me. But lay aside your book, love, 
and sit here close by my side. I want to talk with 
you awhile. It is just twelve years this evening, 
since I first saw you. Do you remember it, my 
Isabel?” 

“Do I remember it? Indeed, indeed I do, my 
mother!” was the fair girl’s answer, as she bowed 
her head, and her tears fell fast upon the wasted hand 
that clasped her own. “ I can never forget the day, 
that I long ago learned to regard as the brightest of 
my life—the day that brought you here, to be to me 
at once a guide, a companion, and a friend. Oh, my 
mother—my more than mother, how can I ever re¬ 
pay you for all your kindness and affection—for your 
persevering efforts to win my love and confidence, 
when I was but a wayward child—for the unvarying 
tenderness that has never allowed you to evince by 
look, or word, or deed, that I was less dear to you 
than your own children—for the watchful care that 
has kept my yearning heart from ever realizing for 
twelve long years that I was motherless!” 

“ Blessings on you, my sweet Isabel! I was more 
than repaid long since, in the delight of loving and 
being loved by you. Never was daughter more to a 
mother than youhave been to me; and let that thought 
console you, when I am lying yonder among the 
willow trees, by your own dear mother’s side. I 
feel that I shall lie there very soon; and were it not 
for my children, I should welcome the hour of my 
release. But, oh! Isabel, when I think of them—of 
my poor blind Willie, and of my clinging, sensitive, 
affectionate little Marion, it is hard—hard to be re¬ 
conciled to the approach of death!” 

Mrs. Leslie had half raised herself from her couch, 
in the excitement of the moment; but, as she ceased 
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speaking, she sank back exhausted, and large tears 
forced their way through her closed eyelids. Isabel 
had fallen upon her knees, and burled her face in the 
pillow; and for some moments the silence was un¬ 
broken. At length she raised her head, and looking 
steadily in her mother’s face, she said, in a voice 
that, though low and solemn, was yet calm and firm, 
“Mother, I am young, very young, and the words 
I am about to speak might be deemed presumptuous 
by a stranger, but you will not so understand them. 
What you have been to me that—God helping me— 
will I be to Willie*and Marion. Their happiness shall 
be dearer to me than my own, and I will watch over 
and care for them even as you would have done. Do 
you trust me, mother? Will you accept this vow?” 

*. “Will I accept it? Will I trust you? Oh I my 
Isabel, you little dream what a burden you have 
removed from my heart. Y ou are young, it is true; 
but I have such confidence in the principles that 
have guided you through your whole life—in your 
fidelity to the right, and in the gentle firmness of your 
character, that I can leave my darlings in your charge, 
without a fear or a doubt. God in Heaven.bless you, 
my child—your words have removed the last.cloud 
that came between my heart and Heaven, and now 
the pathway to the grave has no terrors!” 

She ceased; and Isabel’s watchful eye marked the 
increasing pallor of her cheek. “ You have exerted 
yourself too much, dear mother,” she said; “lay 
your head upon my breast, and try if you* cannot 
sleep.” % 

Mrs. Lesb'e complied; and; for several hours 
Isabel supported her in one position, refusing to 
listen to the entreaties of the nurse, that she might 
be allowed to.take her place. “She will surely 
waken, if we attempt to move her, Nannie; and she 
was so very tired—oh! do let her sleep.” Just then 
the physician came in; and, in reply to Isabel’s re¬ 
mark, that her mother had slept sweetly for three 
hours, he approached the window, and drew the 
curtains farther back. It was as he had anticipated 
—they looked upon the face of the dead! 

Sacred as the promise that Isabel Leslie had made 
to her dying mother would have been regarded by 
her under any circumstances, the fact that the words 
in which it was couched were almost the last that 
had fallen upon that mother’s ear—that in a few mo¬ 
ments after they were breathed, she had exchanged 
the discordant sounds of earth for the deep harmonies 
of heaven—rendered it still more so. It seemed, to 
her excited fancy, that her mother’s spirit had caught 
the vow from her lips, and borne it up into the pre¬ 
sence of Him who sitteth upon the great White 
Throne. That promise had not been made lightly 
or ignorantly. Isabel had been, for the last three or 
four years, so much the companion and confidant of 
her mother, that she knew, better than most young 
girls would have done, what responsibilities she was 
taking upon herself. But she did not shrink from Ihe 
task; and it was, indeed, wonderful how gracefully 
she bore herself under her arduous duties. She might 
truly have been said to be “eyes to the blind;” for 
she was almost constantly by Willie’s side, reading 


to him, instructing him, leading him out under the 
shade of the old majestic trees, and describing, in 
’lowing language, the beautiful and picturesque 
scenery around, singing to him the wild, plaintive 
ballads he so loved to hear, or guiding his small 
fingers over the keys of the piano; thus givinghim a 
source of amusement of which-he never wearied. 
Indeed, the poor boy sometimes said he was “ almost 
glad he was blind; for, if he could run and play like 
other boys, his dear sister Isabel would not grant him 
so much of her time and attention.” 

The little Marion, who was seven years old when 
her mother died, clung to her with a fondness 
scarcely less than that she would have given to a pa¬ 
rent ; and so well did she combine firmness with gen¬ 
tleness, that both children revered as much as they 
loved her. 

Riverside, the estate of Walter Hamilton, lay about 
five miles to the north of Glenwood. Mr. Hamil ton 
and Mr. Leslie had been friends in boyhood; and that 
friendship had grown stronger when, each having 
arrived at man’s estate, they found themselves agree¬ 
ing upon nearly all questions, whether of national or 
domestic policy. Their families had ever been upon 
terms of the closest intimacy; and it was a rare thing 
if .a week passed without finding Clarence, the only 
son of Mr. Hamilton, quietly seated in the pleasant 
parlors at Glenwood, reading to or chatting with 
Mrs. Leslie and Isabel—or, as was more frequently 
the case, pleading with the former for a walk or a 
ride with the latter. 

. For the last year there had been more reserve in 
their maimer toward each other; and, meanwhile, 
Clarence Hamilton had been looking into his own 
heart, and had learned—but we will not anticipate. 

At the close of a dark, gloomy day, about six 
months after her mother’s death, Isabel sat alone in the 
library. The large parlors had looked so lonely and 
dreary after the children had retired, that she had 
ordered lights in her father’s favorite apartment— 
thinking that change of place might, perhaps, drive 
away the sadness that weighed upon her spirits. 

. There had been an unusual display of willfulness on 
the part of Marion that day, and she had been obliged 
to exert her authority more decidedly than ever be¬ 
fore : she had been fancying, too, that Willie was 
growing paler and more feeble, and these causes, to¬ 
gether with some trifling household difficulties, made 
her feel more oppressively than was her wont the 
burden of care that rested upon her. She had tried 
to read in vain; and was sitting by the table, with her 
headi resting upon her folded arms, when the door 
opened, and Clarence Hamilton entered. 

She looked up, and welcomed him with a faint 
smile as he seated himself by her side; but after a 
few fruitless attempts to maintain a conversation on 
ordinary topics, he said—“ You look sad to-night, 
. Isabel: I wish I dared ask why you are so, as I used 
to-do when we were children together.” 

“ I know no reason why you may not, Clarence,” 
replied Isabel, without raising her eyes; for there 
was something in his tone and manner that embar¬ 
rassed her—she knew not why. Then trying to 
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speak more gayly, she continued, “ There is nothing “A promise to a dying mother can never be broken, 
the matter, except that I sometimes find being the Clarence.” And Isabel .related to him her last con- 
‘ Lady of the Manor ’ rather a troublesome dignity, versation with Mrs. Leslie. Earnestly he strove to 

Eave you been to L-lately?” alter her determination—to persuade her that duty 

. “ I have not,” was the answer; and the long pause required no such self-sacrifice; and, finally, he said— 
that ensued was broken at last by Clarence, who ex- “ You need not be separated from Willie and 
claimed—“I cannot talk to-night upon indifferent Marion, dear Isabel: my home shall be theirs—and 
subjects! I came here to speak to you of ourselves you can watch over and care for them as well in one 
—of our own intercourse. Isabel! Isabel!—why do place as another.” 

you shun me as you have done of late? For the last “I know—I feel that Willie’s life would be short- 

few months I have found it difficult to -obtain even a cned by ta kin g him. from Glenwood. ■ Here, he is 
glimpse of you; and never until this evening have I fa mili ar with every thing around him—he can go 
met you alone—may I not ask why is this ?” from Toom to room, and even to some extent about 

“I have not the leisure I once had to devote to my the grounds, alone. It could not be so elsewhere; 
friends,” was the evasive reply; ££ and my spirits and he is so attached to his home that, if taken from 
have not been such as to allow me to mingle in soci- it, he would droop and wither like a transplanted 
ety with any pleasure either to myself or others.” flower. Ho, Clarence—urge me no longer: our 
“And this to me, Isabel?” nst-H the young man, pa llls lie ia opposite directions, and God will give us 
sadly. “ I had hoped that you regarded me as more strength to walk therein. Leave me, now, I beg— 
than an ordinary acquaintance—that friends as we you are but torturing yourself and me by prolonging 
have been from our very childhood, I might have this interview. Go and may Heaven bless you!” 
claimed the privilege of friendship, and striven to She extended her hand: Clarence raised it for a mo- 
soothe and comfort you in your affliction. But that flient to his lips, and Isabel Leslie was alone, 
you have not permitted; and now I hardly dare ask * * ’ 

that you will give me the right to do so for the fu- Yet again must we pass over the period of ten 
ture. Yet you must know that I love you, Isabel— years in the lives of those to whom our story relates, 
that I have loved you for years! that the hope of one ^ was a morning in early spring-time : Glenwood 
day calling you mine is the dearest-that my heart has bore much the same appearance that it did when we 
ever cherished. May I not believe that hope is not ffrst looked upon it. The fine-old trees raised them- 
a vain one?” selves, if possible, with a more stately mien than at 

Isabel had turned her face away; it was pale as that time, and one or two of the very oldest had be- 
marble and almost as rigid, such was the effort she to show slight symptoms of deeay. The vines 
made to retain her composure; and so successful that twined round the pillars supporting the piazza, 
was she, that her voice scarcely trembled as she re- had clambered up and spread themselves upon the 
plied—“ It may not be, Clarence: we can never be ro°f> but there was no other change. By one of the 
more to each other than we now are—friends.” open windows sat a lady, apparently about twenty- 
Young Hamilton rose hastily, and gazing upon her seven or eight, engaged in some light embroidery, 
face for a moment, said—“ Then I may linger here no She did not look in the least sad or unhappy—yet 
longer! I thought I had reason to believe that my love there was something about her face and mien that 
was not unretumed ;• but it seems I was mistaL- pn— spoke of past sorrow. You could scarcely tell what, 
farewell!”-andwithoutanotherwordhelefttheroom. however; for her smile was sweet and even joyous 
Isabel’s forced composure gave, way the moment as she turned to meet a young girl, who at that mo- 
he passed from her sight. “ Oh, my mother—this is ment approached the window from without, one tiny 
terrible!” she murmured; and her slender frame hand grasping the folds of her riding-dress, while 
swayed to and fro in the violence of her emotion, with the other she unfastened the little velvet cap 
The door had not quite closed behind Clarence that so well became her. 

Hamilton; and turning involuntarily for a last look, “O, Sister Isabel—I have had such a charming 
he wasstartledbybeholdingthesudden change in the ride!” she exclaimed, as she laid her cap on the 
counte nanc e and attitude of her he loved. Noise- window-seat and commenced smoothing the long 
lessly entering the room, he stood again by her side, brown ringlets that shaded her bright, animated face. 

“ Isabel, I was not deceived—you do love me; and “ Ebony was in fine spirits; and we flew over the 
this strange agitation convinces me that some cause , hills like two madcaps—as we were. Caesar found 
—of which I am yet ignorant—occasioned the cruel it hard work to keep up with us; and I imagine he 
words you have just spoken. I leave you not again hopes Miss Marian wont take another ride very soon, 
until all is explained.” And, oh!—I have some news for you, Isabel: we 

“ Oh, Clarence! I have hoped and prayed that I passed Riverside, and—what do you think?” 
might be spared the agony of this moment,” was the “ Pray do n’t make me guess, dear Marion—I was 

young girl’s answer. “ I will no longer try to con- never good at riddles.” 

ceal from you that you are dear to me, but there is a “Why, then, I learned that ‘Massa Clarence’ is 

bar to our union that can never be removed.” ■ . coming home. Old Lina had every window in the 

“There can be none that is insuperable. Oh, Isa- house wide open, I verily believe; and such tearing 
bel! now that I know you love me, I cannot give down and putting to rights again I never saw in my 
you up.” life.” 
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A slight flush had mounted to the brow of the other 
sister; but the younger one marked it not, and in a 
moment added— 

“I wonder if he looks at all as he used to? Lina 
said he had been gone ten years.” 

“Do you remember him?” 

“ Oh, yes—and how handsome I thought he was! 
Are you not glad he is coming home ? I am; lor now 
there will probably be something going on to keep 
us awake;” and the merry girl bounded away to her 
room, singing as she went. 

Clarence Hamilton was coming back: and how 
would he come—alone or otherwise? Isabel knew 
not : they had never met since the interview of 
which we have before spoken. He left for Europe 
the next week. Until the death of his parents she 
had heard from him occasionally through them, but 
for the last five years no intelligence concerning him 
had reached her. 

A few weeks afterward he stood again in her pre¬ 
sence, and no one would have dreamed that the two 
who there met—not coldly, but so caimly and quietly 
—could ever have loved each other as they had lov¬ 
ed. The interview was not long, and it was tinged 
with sadness on both sides; for Mr. Hamilton had 
returned to look on the graves, rather than the faces, 
of his nearest relatives. "Willie’s wonted seal, too, 
was now vacant; and as his eye fell on a shorter 
mound near Mrs. Leslie’s resting-place, he needed 
no explanation. 

From that time they met frequently. During the' 
long years that had rolled away since they parted, 
Isabel had striven to conquer her attachment and she 
had succeeded; but thrown again into his society, 
she soon found that if it had been easy to love the 
high-spirited, ardent, enthusiastic youth, it would be 
still easier to love the noble, intellectual man. Did 
he love her? she sometimes fancied that he did, al¬ 
though he had never even alluded to the past. 

“Marion, my own dear sister! why will you no 
longer confide in me? For weeks you have been 
sad and restless—your cheek grows pale—your step 
is slow and languid; and at times you startle me by 
an unnatural gayety that is more painful to behold 
than sadness itself. I am convinced that your suffer¬ 
ing is more mental than physical—yet you evade all 
my questions. "What have I done, Marion, thus to 
forfeit your confidence?” 

“ Oh, nothing—nothing, dearest Isabel! Do not be 
anxious about me. I have not felt very well for the 
last few weeks, but it will soon pass over.” 

“ You cannot deceive me, Marion. I have read 
your heart too long not to be well aware that some¬ 
thing distresses you. I cannot now demand your 
confidence—you are too old for that: I can only beg 
—by the love I have so long borne you—by the me¬ 
mory of your mother—that you will no longer with¬ 
hold it from me. May I ask you a question or two, 
my own sister? and will you answer me truly ?” she 
continued, as she drew the now weeping girl to her 
breast and twined her arms around her. 

“I will—I will, Isabel! ask me whatever you 
wish.” 


Then tell me truly, Marion, do you not love Cla¬ 
rence Hamilton?” 

Marion started quickly from her sister’s embrace 
at this unexpected question, and an almost angry 
flush rose to her very forehead; then, with a sudden 
revulsion of feeling,, she buried her face in her sister’s 
lap, and wept more bitterly than before. 

“Iam answered, darling,” said the latter, after she 
had allowed her to weep a while in silence. “ Now 
tell me all about it?” 

“ Oh, do not blame me, Isabel! Indeed, indeed, I 
did not mean it. I could not, knowingly, have given 
my affections to any unsought. I did not dream that 
I cared for him until I was told that—that—” 

“ That what, dear Marion?” 

“That Mr. Hamilton had been,a lover of yours 
before he went to Europe, and that you refused him. 
Then my eyes were opened; and, at the same mo¬ 
ment, I felt that he who had once loved one so good 
and noble as you are, even vainly, could never care 
for one like me.” 

“You do yourself injustice, my sweet sister. I 
should feel that I was bestowing a treasure upon any 
man in giving him the hand of my Marion; but, tell 
me, have you ever had reason to think that Mr. Ha¬ 
milton loves you?” 

“Never, never! His manner is always kind and 
courteous, but nothing more. But, oh, Isabel! do 
not—do not betray me! I could never look upon 
his face again, if I thought he suspected my folly.” 

“Nay, fear not, dear one. Your secret is as safe 
with me as if it were hidden in your own breast. 
Now, go—let Flora smooth these disheveled curls, 
and try if, for my sake at least, you cannot call your 
smiles and roses back again,” she added, as she ten¬ 
derly kissed Marion’s now glowing cheek". 

“ Blind fool that I have been!” murmured Isabel, 
as she gained the secrecy of her own apartment. 
“ How could I expect that one as young, as confiding, 
as prone to love as Marion, could associate as freely 
as she has done with one like Clarence Hamilton, 
without loving him ? Now, once again, my radiant 
dream is over—‘their happiness shall be dearer to 
me than my own!’ were the words of my vow. I 
have kept it thus far—shall I break it now?” 

"We may not pause here to tell of Isabel’s resolves 
—of her efforts to secure Marion’s happiness—of her 
struggles with her own heart in the night-watches, 
when there was no eye to witness her suffering save 
that ot Him who seeth in darkness. Suffice it to say 
that, several months afterward, Clarence Hamilton 
called at Glen wood, and requested a private interview 
with Miss Leslie. 

“ Isabel,” he said, as he rose to meet her—and we 
cannot deny that there was a slight tinge of embar¬ 
rassment in his manner—“Isabel, I have a boon to 
ask of you, and ere I make it known will you pardon 
one allusion to the past ? You cannot have forgotten. 
what passed between us in this very room more than 
ten years ago. "While I was in Europe I strove to 
forget you—or rather, to think of you only as the 
friend of my childhood. I thought I had succeeded; 
but when I again met you, and saw that there was 
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now no bar to our union, my heart would dwell upon 
the admission I had once won from you—that you 
loved me. There was a time when I fancied that 
the dream of my youth might yet be realized; but 
your manner soon convinced me that it was a vain 
hope, and that you would neverregard me again as you 
had done in days goneby. And then—I can scarcely 
tell *how—by slow degrees I found my affections 
twining around Marion; and I now love her, Isabel 
—deeply, sincerely: not, perhaps, with the enthu¬ 
siastic love of boyhood, but with the calmer attach¬ 
ment of maturer years. Will you give her to me, 
Isabel?” 

Calmly did Isabel Leslie place her hand in that of 
Clarence Hamilton, as she replied— 

“Yes, Clarence, I give her to you willingly”— 
gladly, she would have added, but her tongue refused 
to syllable the word. “ She is just coming up the 
avenue—go meet her.” 

Mr. Hamilton rose eagerly, and then Isabel bowed 
her head and murmured, “My mother—my more 
than mother—the sacrifice is complete! From your 
home in heaven bless, 0 bless me!” 

For more than an hour she remained there, while 
ever and anon the low murmur of voices from the 
piazza fell upon her ear. Then well-known foot¬ 
steps sounded a moment more, and Marion came to 
her—her sweet face all smiles, and tears, and 
blushes. 

“Well, Marion, what is it? When are you to be 
mistress of Riverside?” said Isabel, gayly—for she 
saw that Marion’s heart was too full for words. 

“Oh, not soon—not very soon. I cannot leave 
you yet, Isabel.” 

Tenderly did Isabel part the rich tresses on her 
young sister’s brow, and fondly press her lips upon 
it, as she said—“God bless you, my sweet sister— 
now, and evermore.” 

Not many months afterward there was a small 
bridal-party assembled in the elegant drawing-room 
at Gleawood. Exquisitely lovely was the childlike 
bride in her robe of pure white, and her luxuriant 
ringlets unconfined save by a simple wreath of the 
lily of the valley; but scarcely less so was the pale, 
spiritual Isabel, with her deep, dark eyes and raven 
.tresses, bound with severe simplicity around her 
beautifully-shaped head. Once, only, during the 
evening did Clarence Hamilton, on looking suddenly 
up, meet those eyes bent upon him with, such a 
strange expression, that his heart thrilled and the 
unbidden thought arose—“Has she quite forgotten 
that she ever loved me ?” But the next moment she 
was receiving her guests with a graceful dignity that 
completely deceived him. 

CHAPTER H. 

Three years—years that had been very short, so 
fraught were they with happiness—had fled, since 
the bridal-wreath had rested softly amid the bright 
curls of Marion Leslie, and, as the bride of Clarence 
Hamilton, she had gone forth from the stately halls 
of Gleawood, to preside over a new home, not less 


elegant or less stately than the old. The cares of a 
wife and of a mother—and to a woman not utterly 
heartless they must be many, even when, as in her 
case, wealth bids her fear not for the temporal wants 
of her loved ones, and when Love, folding her white 
wings, stands ever beside her hearth-stone .keeping 
“watch and ward”—these cares had not dimmed 
the brightness of her eye, or lessened the radiance 
of the smiles that still loved to linger on her lip. 
She had changed, it is true; changed from the light¬ 
hearted, careless girl to the loving, trusting woman. 
She had grown more thoughtful—how could it be 
otherwise, when the happiness of two beings as dear 
to her as were her noble husband and her pre¬ 
cious little Archie was in her keeping? And 
there was more dignity in her bearing—for was she 
not the cherished wife of Clarence Hamilton? More 
intellect upon her forehead; more heart-light and 
soul-light beaming from her eyes—for is not love a 
most potent quickener of the intellect? And her 
mind had expanded and grown stronger during an in¬ 
timate association of three years with one of higher, 
loftier mould than her own. 

It was just the most pleasant of all the pleasant 
rooms at Riverside—the one that Mr. Hamilton had 
fitted up so exquisitely for the especial use of his 
young wife; not large, but airy and cheerful, and so 
full of comfort —an old-fashioned word that is too 
often a stranger in the vocabulary, of household 
terms now-a-days. Here were Marion’s favorite 
books, her writing-desk, her work-table, and— 
prythee do not start, fair lady—in one corner the 
very prettiest of cradles; so that when Master Archie 
grew tired, and his white eyelids, with their long, 
silken fringes, began to droop slowly over the large, 
brown orbs beneath them, nurse need not always 
carry him to the nursery, but Marion could herself 
lay his little head upon the richly frilled pillow, and 
watch his quiet slumbers. 

Here was the young mistress of Riverside seated 
one bright morning in May, with her work-table 
drawn near the open window, which overlooked the 
flower-garden, busily engaged upon a little dress she 
was embroidering for Archie; and a happy smile rose 
to her lip as she glanced* alternately, from the buds 
and flowers that were rapidly growing beneath her 
skillful fingers, to the fair face of her child, who 
laughed and crowed and tossed his little arms as he 
lay upon a cushion at her feet. 

It was a pretty picture; and so thought Clarence 
Hamilton, as he stood for a moment watching them 
through the half-opened door, before either were 
aware of his approach. But a scream of delight 
from Archie soon told him he was discovered, and 
he entered the room. 

A hearty frolick with his boy, a little quiet chat 
with Marion, and then rising, he said—“I came to 
bid you good-bye, Marion; I have business atL—-, 
and shall not be at home before sundown. You 
will not be lonely with little Archie for a com¬ 
panion?” 

“ Oh no,” replied Marion, “ he is excellent com¬ 
pany. But come back as early as possible, and I 
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■will meet you just the other side of the river—it ■will 
be a delightful walk.” 

“ That is a capital idea,” was Hamilton’s answer. 
“ If yon are not at the oak tree when I reach there, 

I will wait awhile for you. Good-bye, darling,” and 
stooping to caress the babe he left the apartment. 

A moment more and he doffed his cap gayly as he 
galloped past the window. He rode remarkably 
well, and Marion gazed after him with a glow of 
pride and admiration upon her face, until his figure 
was lost in the distance.. Then with a half sigh she 
took up her work again, and the wreath of tiny sprays 
and blossoms soon engrossed her attention. 

“Next Thursday will be Isabel’s birth-day,” she 
murmured to herself, “and Archie must surely have 
this dress to wear when we go to Glenwood. Thirty 
years old—no, thirty-one she will be. Who would 
believe it? I do n’t think she looks older than I do,” 
and the girl wife glanced involuntarily at the tall 
mirror that reflected her image. 

The hours flew swiftly; and it was nearly sunset 
when Marion tied on her little cottage-bonnet and 
started for the oak tree where she had promised to 
meet her husband. How happy she was! and how 
lovely, as with the rose hue deepening upon her 
cheek, her brown ringlets floating about her brow, 
and an unusual light in her soft eyes, she moved 
lightly down the dell! It seemed to her that her 
home had never been so beautiful before; that the 
flowers had never been so laden with fragrance, that 
the trees had never raised their crested heads so 
proudly, that the river had never before “ discoursed 
such eloquent music.” She tripped along, now ga¬ 
thering a wild-rose, now pausing to look for the lowly 
nest of the meadow-lark, now mocking, in very glad¬ 
ness, the gay caroling of the birds, and now laugh¬ 
ing, as they turned their heads and arched their 
necks proudly, yet timidly, as she passed. Why 
is it that such an unusual elation of spirits is 
so often but the prelude to some heavy sorrow? 

The sun was just flinging its last rays upon the hill 
tops, when she emerged from the woods that lay at 
the bottom of the dell, and she hurried on, thinking 
that Mr. Hamilton might even then be waiting for 
her; but when she reached the place of rendezvous 
there were no traces of him to be seen. So she threw 
herself upon a rude seat beneath the branches of the 
oak tree to await his coming. The sun went down, 
but he came not; the shadows grew darker and 
deeper—the clouds slowly laid aside their gorgeous 
tinting and seemed to wrap themselves in sober 
gray, and now and then a star peeped forth timidly. 

Marion grew somewhat impatient, but she was 
upon their own grounds and feared no danger. Still 
she waited, imagining that the echo of his horse’s 
hoof was borne upon every breeze; and she listened 
and listened until she grew heart-sick and weary. 
At length she started up in alarm. It was quite 
dark; she had the woods to repass, and concluding 
that her husband’s business had detained him later 
than he anticipated, she hurried home. 

As she reached the gate, she paused to hearken yet 
again; but no sound met her ear save thelowsighing 


of the wind through the linden boughs, and passing 
on she entered the house. 

After visiting the nursery, to assure herself of 
Archie’s well being, she seated herself by the win¬ 
dow from which she had watched Clarence as he 
rode forth in the morning. There was a strange mis¬ 
giving at her heart, a dread of impending evil, and it 
grew deeper and heavier as the hours rolled on. The 
stillness became terribly oppressive. The clock 
struck eleven—twelve—one—and just then the slow 
rolling of carriage wheels sounded along the avenue. 
It ceased—there was a hum of voices, and just as 
Marion wonderingly stepped into the hall to ascer¬ 
tain the meaning of the intrusion, the door was 
thrown open, and four men entered, bearing the ap¬ 
parently lifeless form of her husband. 

“Gently—gently—there—lay him on this sofa— 
Carefully now,” said a voice that Marion, in the 
midst ofher terror, recognized as that of Dr. Thomp¬ 
son, their family physician, and a faithful friend. 
For a moment he bent over the couch, placing his 
hand upon Hamilton’s pale forehead, and then turned 
hastily to the spot where she stood, white, tearless, 
and apparently completely paralyzed by the sudden 
shock. Passing his arm around her gently, as a fa¬ 
ther might have done, he led her back into her own 
apartment. 

“Do not be frightened, Mrs.Hamilton—Marion. 
There—that’s right—I am glad to see you cry,” said 
the good old man, as his voice and kindly manner un¬ 
sealed the fountain of her tears. 

“Hamilton has been thrown, from his horse, and 
as I happened most fortunately to be passing by, and 
witnessed the accident, I brought him home in my 
carriage. But I must go to him now.” 

“Imust go, too, doctor. I will be very calm, but 
I must go with you. Only tell me Clarence yet 
lives?” she asked with a voice that was scarcely 
audible, in spite of her efforts at self-control. 

“He does—I hope he will revive.presently. But 
you had better remain here.” 

Marion heard him not. Ere his last words were 
uttered she was kneeling by her husband’s side, gaz¬ 
ing, with anguish of which she had never dreamed 
before, upon his death-like features. There was a 
terrible wound upon his head, and the dark hair she 
had so often parted, was wet with the blood that was 
slowly dropping on the floor. 

With the aid of the servants he was borne to his 
own room, the wound dressed, and everything done 
to recall him to consciousness, but in vain. He still 
breathed, and tha* was all. 

Just as day was breaking Dr. Thompson called for 
his carriage. Marion turned her tearful eyes upon 
him imploringly. 

“I must go, Marion. 1 can do no good here just 
at present, and I am needed elsewhere. But you 
must not be left alone, my poor child—shall I stop at 
Glenwood and send Isabel to you?” 

“Oh do—pray do!” she replied. “It would be 
such a comfort to have her here.” 

“ Keep up your courage, then. I trust all will soon 
be well,” and with these cheering words he departed. 
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“Oh, Isabel, Isabel!” was all Marion could say, her more bitter than any she had hitherto shed, 
when, a few hours afterward, she stole from her streamed from her eyes. She had loved Clarence 
husband’s bedside to welcome her sister; and Isabel Hamilton deeply and fervently; and although, when 
responded to the wild appeal by drawing her to her the indulgence of that love became sinful, she “slrug- 
bosom, as she had been wont to do in her childhood, gled and o’ercame;” yet she must have been either 
and letting her weep in silence. more or less than woman if she could now have 

That was a sad, sad week at Riverside. The ser- listened, while he breathed her name so fondly, and 
vants moved stealthily about, speaking only in whis- called upon her in tones of such passionate entreaty, 
pers; little Archie was confined to the nursery, lest without emotion painful in the extreme.' Her heart 
his noisy laughter might reach the sick-chamber; bled for Marion too. She saw that she was yielding, 
and Marion and Isabel glided in and out, with faces with scarce a struggle, to thoughts and feelings more 
white as that of the sufferer. The sufferer ? What agonizing, even, than those awakened by a sense of 
was his mere physical suffering to the weight of her husband’s peril; and she greatly feared lest doubt 
agony that was crushing his young wife to the very and suspicion of herself should alienate the heart 
dust? that, for so many .years, had ever turned trustingly to 

Good Dr. Thompson tried to speak of hope, but her own. Yet what should she do ? She knew and 
his looks too often belied his words. Long hours of felt in her very heart of hearts, that the words that 
deathlike insensibility, when there was no other sign were even then bursting from the white lips of 
of life than the scarcely perceptible breathing, alter- Clarence, were but the offspring of frenzy; that it 
nated with fiercer paroxysms of pain, and the wild was to the idol of his young heart—the Isabel of the 
ravings of delirium. past, not the Isabel of the present—to whom they 

And as Marion listened to these ravings her own were addressed. She knew that the love of which 
cheek blanched to a still more ghastly pallor. “ Isa- he spoke was dead, and buried beneath the ashes of 
id — Isabel!” was ever the sick man’s cry; and he long ago—but would Marion believe this? 
would murmur her name coupled with the fondest The subject of the early relations of Clarence and 
terms of endearment, and implore her in wildest ac- Isabel had ever been as a sealed book between the 
cents to remain with him, until strength failed, and two sisters; and, save in the few words that had 
he would fall upon his pillowutterly exhausted. Of passed at the time when Isabel first drew from 
the present, of the occurrences of the last few years Marion the avowal of her love, no reference had ever 
he seemed to have lost all consciousness; but the been made to them by either, 
past came back to him with all the vividness of Days and weeks passed by—manyweeks; and one 

reality. His wife, his child were apparently forgot- soft, balmy evening in September, Clarence Hamilton 
ten; he never recognized Marion’s presence by a passed, with trembling step, over the threshold of 
word or a look; but his eye would follow Isabel, he the chamber where he had lain so long, and leaning 
would be uneasy and restless if she left the room upon the arm of a servant, once again entered Ma- 
even for a moment, and from her hands only would rion’s boudoir. How he had altered I but not more 
he receive medicine or refreshment. than had she who rose to receive him, and to arrange 

“He seems to like your nursing, Isabel,” said Dr. the pillows upon the sofa, so.that he could recline 
Thompson, one day as he sat in the sick-room, “ and most easily. Archie was in the room—not, as before, 
to be more quiet when you are near him. Youmust lying upon a cushion at his mother’s feet, butmaking 
humor his fancies, and stay.by his bedside as much brave attempts to balance himself by her side. She 
of the time as possible, or I will not answer for the smiled faintly as she aided his efforts; but it was a 
consequences.” | strange, sad smile, with naught of gladness in it. 

A half smothered sob arose from the spot where For awhile Mr. Hamilton was much amused and 
Marion knelt with her face buried in the velvet dra- interested in watching the child’s manoeuvres, but 
pery of the couch. The old man looked pityingly at length the sight of his restless movements wearied 
upon her, for he thought it was drawn forth by his him, and the little fellow was carried away to the 
allusion to the danger that threatened Clarence, nursery. 

Alas, poor child! it was her husband’s love, not “Come here and sit by me, Marion; that is, unless 
his life she was praying for 1 But of this he did not there is some stronger attraction there by the window. 
then dream, and repeating his injunction, he left the Are you trying to hide away from me behind those 
room. curtains?” . 

A troubled expression arose to Isabel’sface, alook “ On no! I do not play hide-and-seek now. I am 
of irresolution and perplexity; then rising softly from growing too old for that.” 

her seat she stole to Marion’s side, and laid her hand “ Well, then, here is a seat for youand raising 
gently upon her head. Marion shrank quickly from himself upon one elbow, Clarence drew a low otta- 
her touch, while a cold shudder passed over her mon close to the couch; Marion obeyed the sum- 
frame ; the hot blood mounted to her forehead, then mons, and as she did so, the light fell, full and clear, 
fled again, leaving it paler than before, and clasping upon her attenuated features. With a start of sur- 
both hands over her heart, as if to still its wild throb- prise her husband lifted the long ringlets that par- 
bings, she glided from the apartment. tially shaded them, exclaiming, “Why, how you 

Isabel gazed after her a moment in silence ; then have changed, Marion! You must, indeed, have 
kneeling where she had knelt, tears, that seemed to suffered, my poorwife,” and drawing her still nearer, 
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he laid her head tenderly upon ins breast. She neither “Come to ns at'once, Isabel; for Marion’s sake, 

repulsed 1 him nor returned : his caress, but lay pas- if not for my own. Clabence Hamilton. 

sively within his arms, while large tears stole slowly “Riverside, Sept. 8th.” 
through her closed eyelids. The note fell from Isabel’s hand, and with her 

“It has been so dark in the room where our good eyes bent thoughtfully upon the carpet, she remained 
doctor has held me prisoner so long, that I have not motionless for many min utes. Then opening her 
noticed before how pale and thin you are grown, writing-desk, she wrote: ‘f I will be with you early 
We must change places now, darling; you must be to-morrow morning. Isabel.” 

the patient and'I the-nurse, and-we "will soon call Thewords were very few. and very simple—-were 

your roses back again. But do smQe for me as you they not? But how much it cost Isabel to write 
used to do, Marion; I cannot bear to see these tears.” them, no heart but her own could ever guess.- She 
Still there was no respone. A shade passed over : had remained at Riverside until Clarence, gave in- 
Hamilton’s face; and afterafeW'inomentsof silence, j dications' of returning reason; tendinghim with the 
he spoke again. utmost care, although her own cheek grew pale, and 

“What is the matter with-you, Marion? You have her heart faint and weary. The task had been one 
not been yourself for one single moment since my exceedingly painful; for to say nothing of the bitter 
reason returned. I thought at first that your sad- memories that would intrude themselves, bringing 
ness was the effect of anxiety and confinement, and with-them the recollection of words, and scenes, and 
that it would pass away when the cause of that hours, over which she had long striven to throw the 
anxiety was removed. You are doing injustice both th ick dust of oblivion, she was haunted continually 
to yourself and me by this strange silence and re- by Marion’s pale, sad face. She felt that' to the 
serve. Will you not confide in me?” young wife her presence might seem an intrusion; 

Marion had withdrawn from his embrace, and now she feared lest she- might think that her place was 
sat by his side silent and motionless as a statue, willingly taken. This fear was strengthened bv 
A ga in Clarence would have twined his arm around Marion’s evident coldness, by her long absences from 
her, but this time she quietly repulsed him. the sick chamber, by that indescribable something 

“Marion! you are maddening me by this silence! that speaks, more plainly than words can-do,-of the 
You must speak. . Why do you treat me thus?” ' alienation of the heart. Yet when she shrank from 
With a dignity strange, indeed, in one so young the task, and spoke to Dr. Thompson of her return 
and hitherto so child-like, Marion arose and stood to Olenwood, he almost sternly said, 
before her husband. A bright red spot burned upon “You must not go. Your presence, which seems 
either cheek, and her eye glowed with an unnatural to please and soothe him, is the only thing that can' 
lustre; but her words were spoken slowly and with save Mr. Hamilton’s life.” 

a measured accent, and fell from her lips as by a “ But, doctor—my sister—Marion—” she paused, 
painful effort. “You say I must speak; and although and the color rose quickly to her very forehead. 

I question your right to demand from me any wifely “I know and see all, my dear child,” replied the 
duty, I will obey. You say that I am maddening old man; and he kindly placed his hand upon that 
you by this silence. Hamilton! Hamilton! if grief of Isabel. “ I know, too, something of your early 
could madden, then, long ago, would my reason have history, and that your place in this room is by no 
fallen from its throne. While you needed my care, means enviable. But, Isabel, if you can save a life by 
while your life was in danger, I compelled myself to remaining here, ought you not to do so ? Marion will 
stay by your side, and even to listen calmly to your thank you someday or other ; for when her husband’s 
words of endearment; but I can bear this mockery no reason is restored, he will know nothing of all this, 
longer. -See,” she exclaimed, more impetuously, and she will soon forget it.” 

raising her hand, so white and wasted that, as the Isabel shook her head sadly; but from that time 
last, red radiance of sunset streamed upon it, it ap- she said nothing of her unwillingness to remain, 
peared translucent, “I shall not long trouble you by Just as soon, however, as the crisis was past, and 
my presence; but while I am yet with you, torture Clarence awakening from a long, death-like sleep, 
'me not, 1 pray you, by this false show of love. Oh! faintly whispered-Marion’s name, she withdrew 
why, why did you make me your wife, while your silently from the chamber, and entered it no more, 
whole heart was another’s?” A most careful andpatient nurse was Marion during 

Pride, love, and anger were all at work in the the long, tedious days of convalescence—so said good 
breast of him whose pale face was upturned to hers, Dr. Thompson; and such; indeed, she was; but long 
and whose dark eyes were fixed upon her own, as if before Clarence was well enough to rise, he wassorely 
they would read her very soul. He was still weak, puzzled by his wife’s demeanor. She rarely left 
The excitement of the moment was more than his him, every little want was anticipated, every duty 
•enfeebled system could endure," and making one faithfully performed; yet performed seemingly as a 
strong effort to rise from the sofa, he fell heavily duty rather than as a pleasure. Her wonted playful- 
upon the floor. ness had all fled, and his caresses were suffered, but 

Late that evening, as Isabel Leslie was sitting alone not returned. What could it mean ? Isabel had not 
in the library at Glenwood, a servant entered, bearing seen Marion since she left Riverside; and she could 
a note upon a silver tray. It was carelessly folded not but believe that this hasty summons from Clarence 
and superscribed, and contained but these words: was, in som^ way, connected with the theme that 
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had so engrossed her own thoughts for the last few 
months; and nothing but the deep love she bore her 
sister would have induced her to again cross the 
threshold of a dwelling whose mistress, she felt, re¬ 
garded her with suspicion. Her heart was wrung, 
too, by the thought that that sister should so . soon 
lay aside the confidence of years. Pride whispered, 
“ You have hut done your duty—let explanations 
of all this difficulty come from other lips than yours.” 
But love pleaded, “She is so young, and so sorely 
tried—do not forsake her;” and so,, early the next 
morning, Isabel was on her way to Riverside. 

She was ushered into a small parlor, where 
Clarence awaited her alone. • . 

“ Isabel—I sent for you because, as a sister and a 
faithful friend, I felt that I could turn to you in con¬ 
fidence. There is some strange misunderstanding 
between Marion and myself, and I need your counsel 
and sympathy.” 

“ My sympathy is yours already,” was the reply; 
“ but before I can advise, 1 must know how this 
misunderstanding has arisen.” 

“I cannot telL Ever since I was sick, Marion’s 
manner has been the exact reverse of what it was 
formerly; and yesterday she brought against me a 
most serious charge—that of having never loved her, 
of having made her my wife when, to use her own 
words, my whole heart was another’s. God knows 
that I have never given her reason even to suspect 
my truth; and this causeless jealousy is so foreign 
to her nature, that I can but believe that there is 
something connected with it, of which I am ignorant. 
Can you unravel this mystery ?” 

Isabel did not answer for some time; at last she 
said, “Yes, Clarence, I can; and for Marion’s sake, 
and for the sake of our own long friendship, I will. 
You have unwittingly given her great cause for 
jealousy; and although she should have known you 
too well to be thus affected by the revealings of de¬ 
lirium,'yet she is so y oung and so sensitive, that she is 
hardly deserving of censure.” 

“ I do not comprehend you, Isabel. What do you 
mean?” 

“Nothing more nor less than this. During the 
first part of vour illness, you were either in a state 
of utter insensibility, or were wildly raving. In 
those ravings, incoherent as they were, her name 
bore no part, but that of another was ever on your 
lips. You never acknowledged her presence by a 
word or a look, but were continually calling for an¬ 
other. Was there nothing trying to a young heart 
like hers in all this, think you?” 

“There was—there was! Yet she should have 
known me better. The frenzy of days should not 
have thus annihilated all memory of the love of years. 
But who was this other, whose name, you say, was 
ever on my lips?” 

Isabel hesitated, and the hand that rested on the 
arm of the sofa trembled. Clarence looked earnestly 
at her for a moment, then taking her hand, he raised 
it respectfully to his lips. “ It was yourself, Isabel, 
my more than sister—it was yourself. Dr. Thompson 
told me that to your tender care and nysing I owed 


my life ; _but little did I dream under what painful 
circumstances that care was given. Now I under¬ 
stand all—Marion’s coldness—her estrangement from 
you—your unusual absence—all, all at which I have 
so wondered. Remain here fora little while—I must 
seek Marion.” 

A few moments afterward Clarence entered his 
wife’s apartment. He had felt half inclined to be 
angry; but there were such evident signs of wretch¬ 
edness in the pallor of her cheek—in the dimness of 
her eyes—in the mournful expression of her mouth; 
in short, in the utter hopelessness of her whole 
mann er, as she sat. there gazing from the window, 
but evidently seeing nothing, that his resentment was 
disarmed—and drawing her wasted formto his bosom, 
he showered kiss after kiss upon her cheek, lips, and 
forehead. 

“ Marion—my poor Marion—can you not forget and 
forgive the ravings of delirium ?” 

“The ravings of delirium! Oh, Clarence! were 
they only such ? You know not how they tortured 
me then, how their memory has tortured me since. 
Tell me, were they only such?” 

“ He who readeth the heart, Marion, knoweththat 
my words were in—naught else. He knoweth, too, 
what you should never have doubted, the depth and 
fervor of my love for.you. Will younot believeme, 
Marion, when I tell you that that love is yours, and 
yours wholly ?” 

It was not necessary for the young wife to speak; 
for as she laid her head confidingly upon her hus¬ 
band’s breast, and twined her arms about his neck, 
until his raven locks mingled with her curls of gold, 
the happy smiles that shone amid tears, told him that 
her heart was at rest. v. 

“ You arejfond of stories, I believe, my Marion,” 
said Clarence, after a few moments of silence, that 
was, indeed, more eloquent than words. “ Shall I 
tell you a short one ?” 

Marion smiled,her assent; and leading her to the 
sofa, Clarence commenced. 

“ c Once on a time,’ as the story-books say, in a 
beautiful valley! there dwelt two children—a girl 
and a boy. Their parents were faithful friends, and 
the two little ones grew up side by side, sharing the 
same pursuits, .conning the same books, grieving in 
each other’s sorrows, and rejoicing in each other’s 
gladness. The girl was very lovely; and the boy, 
who was sisterless, used to wish in his childish 
heart, that the good God had given her to him for a 
sister. But when they grew older, and the maiden 
stood upon the verge of womanhood, the boy—or 
the young man, as I should now call him—felt that 
a sister’s love would no longer content him; and he 
would fain have called her by a still dearer name— 
the holy name of wife. 

“ She who had given birth to that fair girl had died 
while she was yet an infant; but the place of her 
dead mother, had been filled by one to whom she had 
given all a daughter’s love. And this one, too, de¬ 
parted, while the maiden was yet very young; but 
she left behind her two children, and one of them 
was blind. And the maiden knelt beside the bier of 
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her whom, she had so loved, and lifting her eyes to 
heaven, said, ‘"What thou hast been to me, my more 
than mother, that will 1 be to these, thy children.’ 

“ One day the youth sought the maiden’s presence 
and told her of his iove; but although she loved him 
even as he loved her, yet for the sake of her vow 
did she turn from him, saying— C I cannot be thy 
wife.’ The youth went forth with a sad heart, and 
became a wanderer. He traveled over many lands; 
but, at length, after years had passed, he came back 
to his own once more. He found, the maiden whom 
he had left grown older, but not less lovely, and now 
free to love him if she would. But she received him 
only as a sister would have done, and he dared not 
dream his youth-dream over again. 

“And, at length, a second love sprung up in his 
heart. He loved a fair young girl—the same for 
whose sake, long years ago, the maiden of his early 
love had bidden him depart—one whom she had 
guarded and cherished even as a mother would have 
done. And his love for that fair young girl grew 
stronger and stronger day by day, until it became 
part of his very being; and then she who had her¬ 
self, in her girlhood, loved but resigned him, bade 
God bless him as he wedded her sister. 

“A few happy years had sped, when a sudden 
blow laid that strong man on his couch, feeble as an 
infant. His brain was disordered ; memory died— 
all save the memory of his early youth, and the name 
of his first love—” 

“Clarence! Clarence! cease—I beseech you!” 
exclaimed Marion, amid her tears. “Poor, poor 
Isabel! and 1 have so wronged her—will she ever 
forgive me? Oh, you know not how coldly—how 
unkindly I have treated her! how haughtily I repel¬ 
led all her advances during those dreadful weeks! 
But, indeed, 1 was very wretched; and the thought 
that I had been deceived in the two beings whom I 
had so trusted almost maddened me! Yon have for¬ 
given my distrust; but, oh! will Isabel ?” 

“Go ask her, my darling—she is waiting for you 
in the little parlor. Go tell her that no foolish doubts 
and suspicions of her best friends will ever trouble 
my Marion more!” 

Marion flew to do his bidding: but we will not 
follow her. We know full well that she was already 
forgiven. 

“We are going to spend this summer in traveling, 
Isabel: Clarence has not regained his strength very 
rapidly during the winter, and Dr. Thompson says 
he must go north. We have not exactly determined 
upon our route as yet; but, as a first move toward 
getting ready, I have come to tell you that we intend 
to take you along with us. Now do n’t shake your 
head so decidedly, sister dear, for really you must 
go—I cannot do without you, at all;” and Marion 
threw herself on a cushion at Isabel’s feet, and 
looked coaxingly in- her face. “Do say that you 
will go?” . 

“ You have not. forgotten how tp tease yet, I per¬ 
ceive,” was the playful reply. “ Does Clarence al¬ 
low you to practice it as much as ever ?” 


“ O, yes; and here he comes to help me himself,” 
said Marion. And springing up, she bounded down 
the gravel-walk to meet her husband. 

“ Now, Clarence, do make Isabel promise to go 
with us?” 

It seems Clarence was successful; for whoever 
had chanced to look over the register of-the Astor 
House during the second week in June, might have 
found the names of “ Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Hamil¬ 
ton,” and “ Miss Isabel Leslie.” 

They remained there for a week or two; and on 
the day previous to their departure Mr. Hamilton 
had, been out nearly all the morning attending to 
some business matters. On coming in he found their 
own parlor deserted, and both ladies busy in their 
dressing-rooms; and after glancing over several 
books and papers, without finding any thing new, he 
made his way to the reading-room. 

While sitting there idly turning the leaves of a late 
review, his attention was drawn toward a gentleman 
who, with his back toward him, stood leaning against 
a column at a little distance. Just at that moment 
the gentleman turned; and, with an exclamation of 
pleasure and surprise, both sprung forward with ex¬ 
tended hands, and the words—“Stuart!” “Hamil¬ 
ton !” burst simultaneously from the lips of each. 

“Howlittle I expected to meet you here!” ex¬ 
claimed Hamilton, as they seated themselves in what 
happened to be, just then, a' quiet corner. “ When 
did you arrive?” 

“ About an hour ago,” was the reply. 

“ Are you alone?” 

“ Entirely so. Alone here, and alone in the world 
I might almost say,” added Stuart, with a sigh, “ but 
I am most fortunate in meeting you so soon after 
having landed.” 

“It is, indeed, most fortunate,” rejoined his friend, 
“for we leave on the morrow.” 

“ You have friends with you then ?” 

“ Oh, yes—my wife and her sister. But, come, 
Stuart—I must present you to them.” And he led 
the way to their private parlor. 

Soon after Clarence Hamilton first went to Eng¬ 
land, he became involved in some difficulties, from 
which he was extricated by the influence and exer¬ 
tions in his behalf of the Honorable Arthur Stuart— 
the father of our newly-found friend. Gratitude, 
that soon ripened into affection, glowed warmly in 
Hamilton’s breast, and it was not unappreciated. 
He became a frequent and most welcome guest at 
Hazelwood—the estate of Mr. Stuart; and between 
himself and young Frank Stuart there grew up a 
friendship that had proved as enduring as it was ar¬ 
dent. When he left the “fest-anchored isle” to 
make the tour of the continent, Stuart accompanied 
him, and for four years they were constant compa¬ 
nions. They had corresponded since Hamilton’s re¬ 
turn home; but, although he knew that his friend 
anticipated visiting America at some future time, he 
did not expect him so soon, and his delight at this 
unexpected meeting may be imagined. 

' We left the two friends on their way to the parlor, 
in pursuit of Marion and Isabel. The name of Stuart 
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had become as familiar as a household word to both bride, and I very naturally concluded that you had 
of them, and Marion sprung forward with a beaming remained true to your first love.” 
smile to greet the friend of her husband, while Isa- “ So I did until I found it was useless, and then— 

bel’s quieter welcome was not less cordial. and then—” 

The young Englishman’s eye glanced admiringly “ Then you fell in love with Marion. Well, if not 
from one to the other—so unlike, and yet both so a very romantic, it was a most happy conclusion to 
lovely; and if it dwelt rather longer on the elder a love-story, and I congratulate you most heartily, 
than on the younger, it was, probably, only because Tour wife is beautiful—exceedingly!” 
her dark-eyes and raven-tresses were more'novel to “ And as good and pure as she is beautiful. Ihope 

him than were Marion’s sunny curls and fair, white you may yet be as fortunate, my old friend, for there 
brow.- is no happiness like that of home; and there can be 

“What do you intend doing with yourself for the no true home save that which is brightened and hal- 
next three months, Stuart?” asked Clarence, after lowed by the presence of the wife. But we must 
they returned from the dining hall " hasten, or we will be too late for the concert this 

“I do not know,” was the reply: “I have formed evening.” And they were soon at the hotel again, 
no definite plans. I shall remain in this country for We will not follow them in all their delightful 
a year or two at least, and wish to see all that is wanderings of the next three months, over ground 
worthy of note.” which was new to all the parties except Mr. Hamil- 

“ Join our party, then: we are going first to Nia- ton, but will join them once more at Riverside a few 
gara; then up the Lakes; then down the St. Law- weeks after their return. Isabel was spending the 
rence to Montreal and Quebec; thence to the While ! day with Marion; and they were seated in' the little 
Mountains, and so on home. Then you must spend- room of which we have so often spoken, chatting 
the winter with me in Virginia—but of that hereafter merrily as sisters will. 

—what say you?” ■ ■ “ Did I tell you that Clarence had a letter from 

“ That I will join you most gladly and gratefully. Mr. Stuart a few days since, Isabel? He will be 
But you are to leave to-morrow, and I must stay here in a week or two: he has concluded to dispose 
here for a few days to complete my financial arrange- of his English estates, and remain permanently in 
merits.” this country. Strange, isn’t it? such a thorough 

“ Join us, then, at Saratoga—where we stop for a Englishman as he was. when we first knew him ! 
day or two. But, ladies, you have the important “By the way, I wonder if he is not afraid that a 
business of packing to superintend, and we will ■ certain dark-eyed sister of mine is too much attached 
leave you until evening. Shall we ride or walk, to her ‘fatherland’ to be easily induced to leave it, 
Stuart?” even to become Mistress of Hazelwood Hall? I 

A ride beyond the city was concluded upon; and fancy that idea has something to do with bis de- 
very interesting to both was the long, uninterrupted cision.” ' 4 ~ ' 

interview thus afforded, as the carriage rolled almost “How foolish you are, Marion! Stuart has no 
noiselessly along. relatives now in England, and no friend in the wide 

“This talk of ‘auld Iang syne,’ my dear Frank,' world dearer than Clarence. Ido not think it at all 
makes me feel as if I were a- romantic, hot-headed strange that he should wish to be near him.”' 
boy again—scaling the Alps with you by my side, or “ Neither do I: and besides Riverside is not very 
dreaming the hours away beneath the moonlit skies far from Glenwood. "What a dear, good brother he 
of Italy.” would be!” 

“There have been many changes since those “Yes—I do n’t doubt he would make a very nice 

days,” responded his friend. “You have formed new t brother!” replied Isabel, laughing; “ and it is really 
ties, while in my case old ones have been tom asun- , a pity that you have not a younger sister, so that 
der. Hazelwood is so lonely to me that I rarely go there would be some chance of your claiming him as 
there, and that loneliness it is that has made me again such. But, as it is, you may as well give it up; for 
a wanderer. But, Hamilton, did you not call that Frank Stuart has not remained heart-whole thus far 
sweet little wife of yours ‘ Marion?’ ” through life, to fall in love with an ‘ old maid ’ at 

“Idid most assuredly,” was the answer; and a last.” 
half-smile hovered about Hamilton’s mouth as he “ Now, Isabel, it is you who are foolish, not I! 
guessed the tenor of Stuart’s thoughts. Are you any less worthy of love at thirty-two, than 

“Do you remember telling me a long story—in you were at twenty-two? when you have all that 
which I was greatly interested—one evening, while time been growing nobler and better—ay, and love- 
we were at Florence?” lier! Nay, don’t call me a flatterer, dearest sister: 

“Yes.” look there for yourself!” and twining her arm about 

“And was not ‘Isabel’ the name of the heroine?” Isabel, she led her to the mirror. “Was this brow 
“It was; and, moreover, the name belonged to ever smoother or fairer? this rich dark hair-ever 
the fair lady to whom I presented you not many more luxuriant? or these eyes ever more full of ear- 
hours ago. So you thought I had married Isabel nest, holy thought? You are -worthy of Frank 
Leslie, did you?” Stuart, dear Isabel, and he is worthy of you, and in 

“I did. When you announced your marriage to saying this I hardly know which I compliment most 
me, you did not mention the Christian name of your highly.” 
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Isabel turned hastily—almost impatiently—away to; and hurried on thinking to reach Riverside be- 
from the mirror, and took her seat again. fore you left. I found a letter from Stuart, at the 

“ Your idle badinage —as I consider it—Marion, office, and in the same envelope there was another, 
is becoming altogether too serious. I have never which he requested me to give to you. 55 
thought of love or marriage in connection with Mr. Isabel extended her hand mechanically to receive 

Stuart, and he has never asked me to do so. Have I the letter, but she did not speak, and Mr.'Hamilton 
ever given you or him reason to think that, if he did, continued— 

I should listen willingly?” “I presume that I know, from the tenor of Frank’s 

“ Never, my dear, scrupulous sister—never! You letter to myself, what this contains; and, indeed', I 
do take all these things so soberly. But I was satis- have long known that you were to him an object of 
fied, long before our summer journey wasended, that more'than ordinary interest. I will not presume so 
he was not indifferent toward you; and you liked far as to advise you in this matter, for I feel that 
Tiim so well as an acquaintance and a friend, that I whatever course you pursue will be best and right', 
have thought—no, I have hoped that you might love But you know my high regard for Stuart, and this 
that is all.” much you will allow me to say—there is no one to 

Isabel did not reply, but she looked troubled—al- whom I would as willingly see you united as to him. 
most sad; and the entrance of little Archie just then Adieu”—and with a graceful wave of the hand, he 
with an armful of toys, furnishing a good excuse, the turned his horse’s head homeward, and galloped 
subject was dropped, and not again resumed. away. 

Mr. Hamilton had been from home all day, and Twilight was fast fading away, and darkness 
had not returned when Isabel went to the nursery stealthily stealing on, when the carriage reached 
with Marion to give Archie a good-night kiss. The Glenwood. The large, old mansion looked stem and 
carriage was announced while they were frolicking sombre, as it stood there beneath the shadow of those 
with him, and Marion turned from the laughing child stately forest trees. All looked dark and even deso- 
to.accompany her sister from the room, but he held late, and it was with a nervous shudder .that Isabel 
her fast, saying— ordered lights, and remained standing in the piazza 

“ Do n’t go leave Archie, mamma. Aunty can go until a flood of radiance poured from the windows of 
’lone. Mamma, sing—Archie go sleep, so;” and the drawing-room and library, streaming upon the 
dropping his head upon the pillow, the little fellow vine leaves that clustered around the columns, and 
closed his eyes and counterfeited sleep, although the gilding the dense foliage of the trees far down the 
veined lids would quiver and the red lips part in avenue. .Loosening the strings of her bonnet, and 
an involuntary smile. letting it fall upon her shoulders, she twined her arm 

“ Stay with him, Marion—do: I must go imme- around one of the pillars and leaned her head against 
diately, and shall be but a moment putting on my hat it. The dewy leaves laid their light fingers upon her 
and shawl. Stay and sing to him. Good night, brow caressingly. It was burning with a feverish 
dear;” and before Marion could reply, Isabel was heat and their touch was cooling and grateful. But 
half-way down, stairs. there was an unwonted sadness at her heart and her 

It was a calm, delightful evening; and bidding the home seemed more than usually lonely. She had 
coachman drive slowly, Isabel sunk listlessly upon felt that day more painfully than ever before the con- 
the soft cushions, and closed her eyes in a vague, trast between her own lot and that of Marion. She 
dreamy reverie. The carriage-wheels rolled noise- looked around upon the objects that had been familiar 
lessly; the air was soft and balmy as that of June; from her very childhood, and her eye fell upon the 
and from the woods, from the distant city, from the little inclosure where slept her father, her' two mo- 
little brooklet that danced along by the road-side, and thers^and poor blind Willie. She shrank from en- 
from 'the cataract far away among the mountains, teringthe house, for there,was no one butthehouse- 
there arose a faint, low murmur that was indescriba- keeper—a daughter ofgooa Mrs. Morris—to welcome 
bly soothing. her, and her thoughts reverted to Marion in her 

“What, asleep, Isabel? You are more lazy than I bright, cheerful home—to Marion now listening to 
have ever known you, if you can doze away this the prattle of her child, now watching with a mo- 
lovely evening. Or, perhaps, you were in a waking ther’s fond delight his soft, rosy slumbers, now clasp- 
dream, fair ladye, roaming in ideal realms, until my ing him to her heart with a thrill of joy, such as her 
voice called you from fairy-land to the stem realities girlhood had never known. 

of life, again.” In imagination Isabel saw the smile that illumined 

“I certainly was not asleep, Clarence, but I may her sister’s face as the sound of trampling hoofs fell 
have been dreaming; for I did not know you were upon her ear; she saw her steal from Archie’s side 
near me wntii you spoke,’’ replied Isabel, with a and glide softly down the broad staircase, she heard 
smile, as Mr. Hamilton wheeled his horse and rode her fond words of welcome, and Clarence’s tender, 
along by her side. “ Marion will be most agreeably yet manly greeting. 

disappointed by your early return, for she said she “I am all alone,” she murmured, as she lifted her 
did not expect you until quite late.” head and with a sigh passed the threshold, and stood 

“Neither did I expect to-be here before ten within the library, 
o’clock, when I left her this morning, but I accom- Stuart’s letter was yet unopened, and drawing the 
plished my business more expeditiously than 1 hoped curtains closely, she seated herself by the shaded 
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lamp and commenced reading'. Never had "words of hands before we meet. I do not wish to have any 
love fallen upon a heart better prepared to receive conversation with him on the subject.” 
them, for Isabel was pining that night for words and " “ Then you are really determined to reject him?” 
tones of tenderness and affection. She was longing “ I am.” 

for some friend to whom she might be all in all, and “Well, sister dear,” I presume you know best, 
-who might be all in all to her. The paper she held, ■ but it does seem to me that you would be happier if 
too, was one that few women could have read un- , you were married. You are so alone here, and 
moved. It was not a sentimental “ love-letter,” full | Stuart—why what fault can you find with him ?” 
of prettily turned sentences, high-flown, exaggerated “No fault, Marion. Any woman—that is, any 
terms of endearment, and exquisite verses expres- woman who could return his love, might be proud 
sive of feelings that never had, and never can have of being his wife. I could not be happy in that 
an existence; but it was the full and free outpouring place, because it is a part of my creed that there can 
of a noble heart; it was such a letter as a man in his be no true marriage save where there is a union of 
maturity would write to a woman whom he r reve- hearts as well.as hands, and I have looked into the 
renced as well as loved. innermost depths of my own heart, and 1 find not 

Some one has said, that however a woman may even a shadow there of 'any warmer feeling than 
despise the lover, she never despises the love. Be friendly regard. He could not be happy if I were 
that as it may, we will not pause to discuss the ques- his wife, for I am no dissembler, and he would soon 
tion here. But in this case Isabel despised neither feel that I did not love him as I should, and as I had 
the one nor the other. As she read Stuart’s earnest promised before the altar that I would. So it is bet- 
words she was at first conscious of but one emotion ter for both that we remain as we are.” 

—a strong desire to find their echo in her own heart. “But, perhaps, you might learn to love him in 

As we said before, she was that evening sad and time.” 

lonely, yearning for sympathy and companionship. “ Affection’s lessons, if learned at all, are learned 
Here it was offered her in one of the tenderest easily. I do not feel inclined to make an effort that 
and holiest relations of life. Should she reject that would certainly be unsuccessful. But let us talk of 
sympathy, that companionship, and walk through something else, dear Marion, and do not look so 
life, and down the rough pathway to the grave with grave about it; will you think it such a terrible 
no strong arm to lean upon, no child to nestle in her thing if I never play the part of the bride in the tra- 
bosom and call her mother ? gedy of life ?” 

The way looked dark and it might be long; and at “ Oh no, Isabel. But I have been so happy as a 
first there was a wild wish at Isabel’s heart to say to wife myself, that you must not think me foolish if I 
Stuart, “ Come to me—I am yours—Be to me lover, would like you to be one too.” 
husband, friend.” ' " — 

But calmer moments of reflection came, and she “Let Archie go with papa, he want to ride,” 
felt that though her position now was a lonely—at exclaimed little Archie, one bright morning of the 
times a painful one—it would be still more so if she following winter, as Mr. Hamilton was preparing to 
were an unloving wife, and she did not love Stuart, go out. 

"With her hands closely clasped and her head rest- “Papa is going too-far,” replied Mr. Hamilton, as 
ing upon them, Isabel sat for many hours reviewing he took the little fellow in his arms. “ My little son 
her past life. She thought of her first, girlish love would be very tired before he reached home again, 
for Clarence. How like a far-off dream it seemed 1 But I might let him ride as far as Glenwood,” he 
how light and of how little consequence when com- continued, with an inquiring glance at Marion, “and 
pared with that far deeper, womanly love that sprang leave him with Isabel until my return. And now I 
into life and being when she again met him after think of it, Marion, why cannot you go, too?” 
those years of absence! And she felt as she sat “Oh, I could not possibly leav\the baby so long, 
there with the love-words of another still lingering and as she does not seem entirely well this morning, 
in her memory, that that later love, of which neither I do not like to take her out. But you can take 
he nor Marion had ever dreamed, had sealed her Archie if you please. Shall Dinah go?” 
earthly destiny. She could not give another such “ There is no need of it. Why Archie is almost a 
love as she had given him; she mould not perjure man—he can go ride with papa alone, can’t he? Now 
herself by giving less. run for your cap and cloak, and tell Dinah to put 

“Have you answered Mr. Stuart’s letter yet, Isa- them on very quickly.” 
bel?” asked Marion, as she sat in her sister’s parlor * They were soon off; Archie’s little heart swelling 
two days afterward. with a sense of his own vast importance as—after 

“I have not. He did not wish me to- reply to it. bidding a most dignified good-bye to his mother, and 
He said he should be at Riverside in a few days, bestowing a very patronizing glance upon Di, who 
and wished me to think of the matter until then.” stood watching her young master with a smile of 
“I suppose he wants to have an opportunity to delight upon her dark face—he seated himself beside 
plead his cause in person, in case you should be in- his father, holding his head uncommonly erect, 
clined to say nay.” " It was nearly time for dinner when Mr. Hamilton, 

“ He will be disappointed then; for I shall give on his way home, called at Glenwood for Archie. 
Clarence a note, and ask him to place it in Stuart’s “ Me don want to go home now—me take dinner 
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•with, auntie, auntie says1” exclaimed the boy, run- declining, that there •was scarcely a chance of his re- 
ning to Isabel and clinging to her dress; And her covery, after the first stunning shock was over she 
entreaties being added to his, the carriage was driven still kept hoping on. 

away. How could she think that he would die ? He had 

When Mr. Hamilton first entered the house, there survived the terrible suffering and delirium that fol- 
was a flush upon his cheek, his eyes sparkled, and, lowed the accident of which we have before spoken, 
in short, he looked remarkably well; but as the glow and could she believe that he was now dying when 
and warmth of exercise wore away, Isabel was star- be seemed so calm, so cheerful, and. suffered corn- 
tied by his unusual paleness, and by the languor and paratively no thing ? Oh, no, it could not be! and so 
weariness of his bearing. ' she hovered about him, ministering to his wants, 

“Are you not well to-day, Clarence?” she asked, rea din g or singing to him, talking of their children— 
as he stopped suddenly in the midst of a sentence, Archie and Ida, the little blue-eyed fairy, or weaving 
and pressed his hand to his side. “ You look pale.” bright dreams of the future, seemingly scarcely con- 
“ I am tired with my long ride, that is all. I shall scions of the dark cloud that was hanging over her 
be well enough when I have rested a little.” head. 

“ Why, you have only been to L——, and you did Clarence himself never spoke to her of his situa- 
not use to call that a long ride. What can 1 do for tioh. He could not bear to witness her suffering; 
you ?” and, indeed, although neither of them were conscious 

She received no reply, but Clarence’s head droop- of it, there had never been such entire confidence be- 
ed until it rested on the arm of the sofa, and she tween them, such full and perfect interchange of 
saw that he had fainted. Excessively alarmed, she thought and feeling, as to preclude the possibility of 
rang the bell violently. reserve and concealment at such an hour. Marion 

“ Send for Dr. Thompson quick—quick!” she ex- had ever seemed to her husband more like a beauti- 
claimed, as the servant appeared. But by this time, ful, affectionate child, to be. loved—oh, how ten- 
by the application of cold water and fresh air from derly!—to be guarded and caressed, more like a 
the window, she had succeeded in partially reviving bright bird, folding her wing in his own nest of home, 
him, so much so that he understood what she said, than like a friend in whom he could implicitly con- 
and slightly shook his head in token of his disappro- fide; and, all unconsciously even to himself, it was 
bation. to Isabel that he turned for sympathy in his deepest 

“No, no,” he said presently; “do not send, I and holiest thoughts, 
shall be over this presently—it is nothing of any con- “ Come and spend the day with Clarence, wall you 
sequence.” not, dear Isabel.? It is necessary that I should go to 

Isabel shook her head incredulously, but seeing L-on business, and I do not like to leave him 

that there was a little color returning to his face, and with no one to care for him but the servants; and I 
that he was evidently recovering, she countermanded think, too, he seems rather low-spirited this mom- 
her order, insisting, however, that he should go and ing. The carriage will wait for you. 
lie dpwn for awhile. Your sister, Maeion.” 

“I am just as well off on this sofa,” he replied. Isabel obeyed the summons. She found that Cla- 
“ You are very needlessly alarmed I assure you, Isa- rence had evidently failed within the last few days, 
bel. I have such turns of faintness quite often.” and she had not been with him long before she found 
“Then there is the more reason for being alarmed; also that he was, as Marion had written, unusually 
and a ride of a few miles ought not to occasion such depressed in spirits. So taking some pretty, fanciful 
excessive fatigue. How long has this state of things work, she sat down by his side, and tried to talk 
existed?” with him cheerfully and even gayly. But the effort 

“ In a greater or less degree ever since I had that was a vain one. He would not converse—she saw 
dreadful brain fever. Still, it does seem as if I had that the mere attempt to listen to her was painful, and 
had less strength than ever this winter,” he con- thought that if she remained silent for awhile the 
tinned, musingly. “ But do not say any thing of this shadow might pass away. 

to Marion, for it will only worry her, and as I said Neither of the two spoke for nearly an hour. At 
before, it is nothing of any consequence.” length a sigh, so deep that it was almost a groan, 

Isabel thought it was more than possible that it startled her. She sprang to Clarence’s side and laid 
might be of a great deal of consequence, but she sim- her hand gently upon his forehead, 
ply said—“ You must guard against over exertion, “ You are very sad to-day, dear Clarence. Are 
and now I will leave you for awhile lest you should you weaker or suffering more ?” 
be tempted to talk. Come, Archie, let us go and see “ I have but little pain, but I am growing weaker 
the birdies,” and after drawing the curtains and every day, Isabel. I am not very far from the‘dark 
placing a tiny silver bell within the reach of Mr. valley.’ ” 

Hamilton’s hand, she left the room. “ But you do not fear its darkness, Clarence? The 

It was as Isabel feared. Clarence Ham ilton was path does not look lone or dreary?” 

“passing away.” Slowly, almost imperceptibly, “Oh no, Isabel, no I ‘Though I walk through the 
but steadily and surely Death was stealing upon his valley of the shadow of death I will fear no evil for 
prey. Marion was the last to awaken to a sense of Thou art with me—Thy rod and Thy staff they com- 
his danger, and even when told that he was certainly fort me.’ ” 
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“Then, what is it, Clarence ? What is it that is blessed promise, “ I will be a father to the father- 
troubling you? You are not at all yourself to- less, and the widow’s God and friend.” 
day. Will you not tell me why you are so un- . “ And now, dear Clarence, you must lie down and 
happy, and perhaps I may be able to remove the sleep awhile. You must not think of these trouble- 
cause?” . some matters any more now. Leave them in the 

“ That you cannot do, my sister. Isabel! Isabel! hands of Him who is all-merciful as well as all-wise 
I must sell Riverside, and Marion and our children —and who, you believe, ‘.doeth all things well.’ 
will be homeless!” Can you not do so?” 

“Sell Riverside! Why, Clarence, you are dream- .“Iwilltry—1 will try, Isabel. Heaven bless you 

'ing. You do not know what you are talking about— for your kindness and sympathy, my sweet sister, 
you have been sitting up too long. I am afraid I have They have never failed me yet.” 
not been a very careful nurse.”. “ Isabel called the nurse, and in a little while, to 

- It was no wonder that Isabel thought her patient’s her great relief, she saw Clarence fall, into a calm, 
mind wandering, for his..cheeks were flushed, his deep sleep. Quickly leaving the room, she threw 
eyes were unnaturally bright, and their expression herself into a large, cushioned-chair in the adjoining 
strange and painful. parlor. The intelligence she had received was as 

“ No, Isabel, I am not dreaming—would I were! unexpected as it was painful—and for some minutes 
It is all too true, Riverdale must be sold,” and Cla- she felt as if she were in a dream. She thought of 
rence covered his face with his thin, white hands, Clarence, harassed in his dying hours by the thought 
and wept like a child. Isabel was astonished—be- that the home of his fathers might not be the in- 
wildered, and while she was meditating upon what heritance of his children, and with hi^fears for their 
she should say—for she still did not believe the tale future welfare increased a thousand fKd by this new 
—her companion, after a struggle for composure, dread of poverty, and dependence ; of Marion, with 
spoke again. “Bear with me, Isabel, I am feeble her young brow, in the earliest hours of her widow- 
and childish, and this intelligence has completely un- hood, bent to the very dust beneath the weight of a 
manned me.” double grief; of Archie and Ida exiles from the 

“ But what is it, Clarence ? You have not yet “ spot where they were bom,” and it seemed as if 
told me, and perhaps it may not be as bad as you she, too, “could not bear it.” 
think.” At length she sprung to her feet with her cheeks 

Clarence smiled sadly. “ I will tell you all about in a glow, and her lips tremulous with excitement; 
it, Isabel, and then you can judge for yourself. Be- and there was a beautiful light in her dark eyes, as 
sides, it will be a relief to me, for I cannot tell Ma- she crushed back the bright drops that would fain 
rion. Poor child ! how will she bear it?” have sparkled in them. 

“ Let me know what you are talking about, dear “ Strange that I did not think of it before! But 
Clarence, and then perhaps I .can tell you.” I can go now, and be back by the lime he wakes,” 

“ Isabel, you. have always supposed I was a rich she exclaimed, as she hastily rang the bell. A few 
man, have you not ? I was once, but I am not now. moments afterward the rumbling of. carriage-wheels 
While I was in Europe my affairs here were badly half aroused Clarence, and he turned uneasily on his 
managed. I had no one but myself to care for, and couch ; but the sound soon died away in the distance, 
was lavish, recklessly so, in. my expenditures, and on and he again slept quietly. - 
my return I found my income much reduced.. Still, When he awoke, the lengthening shadows told 
at the time of my marriage I supposed that by taking him that it was late in the afternoon, and Isabel was 
the management of my business into my own hands sitting by his bedside. “ I have been asleep a long 
and giving it strict attention, I should soon make all time, have. I not, Isabel?” he asked, as she gave 
things right again. But, instead of that, they have him some refreshment she had prepared or him. 
been growing worse and worse, and yesterday Mr. “ Yes, you have slept finely,” she replied, “ and 
Stevens was here, and informed me that my last in- you are looking much better. We were talking of 
vestment had proved an entire failure, and I owe business matters awhile ago, you remember; and 
more than I dare tel 1 you. now, before you get tired again, I want to have you 

“Riverside must be sold to liquidate those debts, look at these papers.” 

It matters little as far as I am concerned, for I shall “ I will do so with pleasure, after I have disposed 
soon dwell in a * house not made with hands.’ But of this nice toast,” was the Teply; for Clarence 
when I think of Marion and Archie and Ida, left, not thought that they related to Isabel’s personal affairs, 
only without a protector, but homeless and destitute, and that she wished to consult him. What was his 
I feel that I cannot, cannot bear it.” surprise at finding they were his own notes, can- 

Clarence’s voice had been very low all the time celled! 
he had been speaking, but the concluding sentences “ Isabel! where did you get these papers, and 

were breathed in a faint, husky whisper, and as Isa- when ?” 

bel looked earnestly in his face, she felt that he was . “Mr. Stevens gave them to me about an hour 
exerting himself too much, and that in his enfeebled ago,” she answered. “ Now just let me bum them, 
state such excitement was most dangerous. So with Clarence, and then they will not trouble you any 
a few soothing words she tried to lead his thoughts more”—and she attempted to take them from his 
to other themes, and to the contemplation of that hand. 
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“No, no, Isabel, I cannot permit this. Did you, course, she-will be spared the consciousness of being 
even for one moment, think that I would?” and for a dependent. I do not wish her to know any thing 
an instant the proud r fire of other days landled"In of tKls.i; I'wish her to feel that she is still mistress 
Hamilton’s eye, and his voice was firm'and almost of Riverside, that her children are in - their, own 
haughty. Butagushof tears, thatnopride couldcon- home. No.w speak to me, Clarence, andtelL met hat 
trol, quenched that firej when Isabel replied meefily, I may destroy these notes.” 

“ Yes, Clarence, I did think that for the sake of. “Do asyonwill, Isabel—do as you will. Iwill 
the love youboreto my dead parents as well as to sayno more; and may God bless you for thislast act 
your ownfor the sake of onr own early and long- of generosity and nobleness. • But I cannot feel that 
tried friendship; for thef sake of our poor Marion, I am doing right. If you should ever marry—” - 
and to shield her from care .and suffering; for the “That I-shall never do, Clarence; I shall never 

safe of the'fair children God has given you, and for. marry any one, and. there, will never be those who 
the .sake of my ownha^piness, I did tTfint- that you will have a stronger claimuponmethm Marion and 
would allowme to be to you a sister hi deed as well your children.” 

as in name:' Oh, Clarence! do notrefuse'thisboon!” Isabel had been struggling for self-control through¬ 

out;. Babel; deaf Isabel, ; how have you done out this .trying interview—but now it forsook her 
this? I know : that you cannot command such an entirely. Her voice trembled, and leaiiing her aching 
amnnnt of ready money.” ' brow upon the arm of her chair, she wept .un- 

“ No,'but you know my mother’s jewels are yeiy- restrainedly. , ^ 

valuable, and" I never wear. them. I shall 1 find no It is said that an unusual quickness of perception 
difficulty in sel ling - them for a sum nearly sufficient to end clearness of thought is often observed in. those 
meet these obligations, Andthenjyou know, there who are drawing near to the confines of the . spirit- 
are'those "houses in L—^— T shall not have to de- world. At that moment, while Clarence was.gazing. 
privemyself c>f one realcornfort,CIaferrce; and of no compassionately upon. Isabel, the knowledge of .the 
luxuries that 1 care .for. Do not deny methe greatest truth flashed-upon his mind like a flood of lightl. A 
luxury l ean possibly know, that of feeling that this thousand little ciretunstances^trifles in themselves, 
burden of bare is.removed fromyourmind, andthat and.scarcely noted at the time of their, pccucrence, 
you are freb aiid happy once inore.” ; ^ crowded upon his newly awakened* memory, mid 

Clarence did not reply for many moments, but he he read, as at a glance, the whole story of he.r life-— 
claspedhis companion’s hand warmly, and she felt bhfe of sacrifice. 

that neitlfer pride nor coldness had aught' to do with He said nothing of his discovery—what, indeed, 
idssilence. At length he spoke. ' could he say? But his voice was intensely mournful 

“I do not doubt you, Isabel; I believe you your- 33 He placed his wan, trembling hand upon .her 
selfj at this moment, feel perfectly confident that you bowed head, arid murmured, " 

would never regret this sacrifice, if I were to allow “The blessing of our Father be upon yon, Isabel! 

you to make it But you have not duly considered "With' my latest breath will I bless you for all you 
the matter! You are acting from a momentary im- have been to me and mine. May He who is all- 
pulse; and it is my duty to guard you froip yourself powerful reward you—for man cannot !” 

If T were not a dyingman, I wouldacceptvour offer But two weeks had passed when- Manon and 
as a loan, not as a gift; but as it is, do not ask it.” Isabel stood, side by side, gazing upon" the pale, still 
« ThW sti.r-nf.rs. T” How coldly the word fell upon brow of him whom they had both so loved—gazing 
her ear* She had long ago lain upon the same altar, for the last time, ere the coffin-lid should hide him 
as afree^witt offering, her heart’s deepest and ten- .from their sight forever. The young wife wept 
derest affections; and she had" felt that that was, in- wildly, as she imprinted a last kiss upon the cold ' 
deed,"a'sacrifice. ‘But this—it was not worthy of lips that had never addressed her in other tones than 
the name; and her soul revoltedatthe sacrilege. .those of kindness; but she felt that ; she was not quite 
“ I do not ask it, Clarence—I demand it! Not for desolate when Isabel drew her to her bosom and 
yonr sake, hot for my sake—but for Marion’s. I pro- whispered, 

raised her dying mother that I would watch over and “ You ore not all alone, my poor Marion. You. 

care for her. alimy life long—and I shall do it. She hayestill your little ones— 11 ... 

shall never know aught of suffering or"privalion that “And .1 .have you, Isabel! Thank God that my. 
my care can avert; but by allowing, me to taketliis treasures are "not ail taken!” . 
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PART FIRST. 

CHAPTER I. 

The scene on which the departing rays of the sun 
danced in tremulous light seemed rescued from an 
Arcadian realm! So lingeringly and so brightly 
dwelt the day-god’s last look on forest and water, 
on greensward and flower, one might well have 
imagined that, like the dara Rhodus of the classic 
time, the gemmed spqt had been consecrated to the 
glittering luminary. Encircled by the enchantment 
of golden-tinted grove, sparkling waterfall, and mov¬ 
ing cloud, in which the “ opalled sunbeam” restlessly 
sported, the beholder might easily have carried him¬ 
self back, in imagination, to the Fabled Age, and 
heard only the song of the wood-nymph in the mur¬ 
mur of the breeze dallying with the leafy fringe of 
each forest-tree—and listened only to the whisperings 
of the Naiads, caught, echoed and prolonged in the 
singing of each rill—the voice of every fountain, and 
in the dash of the proud river which swept brightly 
onward, and wove, with its shining waters, a chain 
of brilliants to deck the beautiful landscape. 

It was summer—the lustrous summer-time of a 
southern clime. The breeze was redolent of the 
sweets it had rifled from the flower—the light clouds 
were burnished with the sunbeam they treasured— 
the hush of evening rested dreamily upon the land¬ 
scape, and the soft, purple haze of twilight was fast 
advancing to struggle with the golden pomp of the 
sunset hour. Amid this gorgeous array of nature, 
and while the blushing rays of “ parting day” faded 
away from the peaks of the western hills, loitered 
two persons —“ a maiden and a youth”—but it was 
not the loveliness of the scene, nor the dreamy in¬ 
fluences of the hour, which detained them, for they 
seemed unmindful and unheeding of the splendors 
by which they were environed, and of the voluptuous 
calm which mantled the landscape. She was bright 
With youth, and peerless in beauty, but while this 
harmony of tint and feature fascinated and enthralled 
the gaze, it stole not pleadingly and resistlessly to the 
heart. The fair face was classic in its regularity, but 
the expression of scorn, coldness and haughty deci¬ 
sion was interwoven with its antique loveliness, and 
marred its almost ideal charm—the arched lip, though 
decked with the rose’s vesture, wore the curl of con¬ 
tempt, and upon the smooth cheek slumbered the 
hues of youth and health, “ unchangingly bright” 
with their shadowless splendor—not the rainbow 
tinge, now fading, now deepening, to tell of the 
heart’s wealth—the spirit’s life. The black silken 
tresses were braided over a brow radiant with in¬ 


telligence, and faultless as the vision of n dreaming 
sculptor, but, blended with its perfections, pride and 
stern haughtiness sat enthroned upon its pure ex¬ 
panse—from the liquid eyes, intermingled with the 
rays of genius, there came forth the fire of an un¬ 
governable spirit, which its owner scorned to tame, 
and in the dark and passionate depths of those beau¬ 
teous orbs ’twas easy to see the lightning slept. 
With averted head, and a mien as haughty as that of 
a Semiramis, she stood beside her companion, and 
with ill-concealed disdain heard the words which 
taught her the lowly-born yet gifted son of genius 
had dared to lift his eyes to her, for Isabel Mareille 
was the dowered heiress of broad lands and over¬ 
flowing coflers, and she disdained even momentary 
association with the humble child of penury. In his 
large, eloquent and heart-subduing eyes might be 
read the history of an unshielded and unloved child¬ 
hood—of a youth darkened with clouds, and steeped 
in tears—a manhood opening upon a perspective 
waste and desolation, and offering no sunny allure¬ 
ments —few beaming promises to entice the youth¬ 
ful wanderer into its misty labyrinths—but the pale 
and sorrow-touched features were radiant with the 
soul that burned within, and to the picturesque beauty 
of the clear majestic brow, genius and intellect had 
added their glory. Tenderness now shone in the 
star-like eyes, and as he bent his gaze upon the beau¬ 
tiful face half-averted from him, one might quickly 
see that Love, the beguiling meteor of the soul, and 
Hope, young, entrancing Hope, had there each a 
part. 

“ Dearest Isabel,” said he, in tones tender and 
subdued, “ when I tell you I love you, I worship 
you as the Chaldean worshiped the star, thou art so 
far above me—when I tell you that for long years 
you have made up my thoughts, my breath, my be¬ 
ing, I am only revealing the hidden source of my 
heart’s life. You are the sweet sybil of my soul, 
weaving bright prophecies of the future, and luring 
me on to ‘ high emprise’ and lofty aspirations. When 
, I have invaded the arcana of Science and sought to 
enrich my mind with its treasures, it has been only 
to render myself less unworthy of you—when my 
eye has grown dim, and my cheek has changed its 
health-tints for haggardness and pallor, the price of 
my midnight vigils—when hope has sickened and 
faltered in view of difficulties to be overcome, deeds 
to be achieved, I turn to look for the radiant face 
which shines forth as the luminary of my future; 
dwelling upon its brilliance I forget to despair, and 
re-assured, I seek again the rugged pathway, over 
whose thorns love strews its own bright roses! I 
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stand now upon the threshold of the world, either ' 
panoplied in resolution to encounter its frowns, or 
softened by hope to dream ofits favors, but I cannot 
plunge into its vortex, I cannot wrest myself from 
the holy influences which have begirt my youth 
without rendering my heart’s homage to its shrined 
divinity. Isabel, sweet Isabel, love— love is feeble 
beside the measureless idolatry, the excelling devo¬ 
tion, the passionate worship you have invoked from 
the exhaustless depths of my soul; quench it not— 
do not seek to obliterate a sentiment which is etched 
in fire upon my heart, but rather make it immortal 
as Faith—enduring as Life—endless as Eternity! 
Consent to exist with me as my angel, whose seraph 
tones shall lull the fiercest strife of my future years.” 

He paused, breathless with agitation, yet trembling 
with hope, and bent forward to catch the words 
which were to be the oracle of his destiny. The 
crimson had deepened upon Isabel’s cheek before he 
ceased to speak, and now a withering sneer curled 
her lip, and the bright eye flashed yet brighter with 
the fire of anger, as she turned to reply. 

“Have you done, Henry Wilton?” said she, and 
the silvery tones harmonized but ill with the taunt¬ 
ing words, “have you done your foolish prating? 
I can but marvel that your aspirations have so boldly, 
at one bound, overleaped the barriers which birth, 
fortune and station have opposed to such presumption. 
I cannot tell why you have dared to force upon me 
protestations at which my pride revolts, or to tender 
me the vows I disdainfully throw back, for one mo¬ 
ment’s reflection must have taught you that Isabel 
Mareille would scorn to link herself to lowliness and 
beggary, or to exchange the blaze of prosperity in 
which she has been nurtured for dim obscurity. Ha! 
ha! I scoff at such companionship—I spurn such a 
miserable mesalliance —I disdain so meagre a future 
—I laugh at its pitiful promises and spit upon its 
presumptuous hopes!” and with a gesture of crush¬ 
ing contempt she turned to depart. 

“ But one minute, dearest Isabel,” and he laid his 
hand upon her robe to detain her, “ but a single mo¬ 
ment. I know that I am unworthy of you—that, in 
your brilliant station, it is more than presumption for 
me, the humbly-born, the dependent, to raise my 
hopes so high, but love is no chained captive that 
human will can so readily master him. That I have 
dared to adore you, to offer you an infinity of devo¬ 
tion, which no time can exhaust, no language mea¬ 
sure, rebuke me not—do not snatch from my lip the 
cup of bliss I have so eagerly reached for—leave me 
hope—only hope ! I am going forth to struggle with 
the world, and to strive for its honors. If I return 
with its laurels—learning, fame, riches, power”—and 
he spokebreathlessly, passionately—“ if I come back 
to offer you these, dear Isabel, will you then be 
mine ?” 

“A fair heritage, in good sooth! And where ex¬ 
pect you to cull these mighty spoils? Not in the 
theatre of action to which you are betaking yourself! 
The world will question you of your powerful friends 
—your noble kindred—your stately ancestry—these 
must be displayed before its favors are conceded; 


and where—where,” added she with taunting tone, 
“ will you find this brilliant array to help you on to 
the ends you contemplate ? No, Henry Wilton, no! 
even were you girded by the gorgeous fortune you 
have depicted for yourself, even amid its splendors, 
my eye would rove back to the squalid cot and its 
inmates—sickly want, starvation, beggary, and the 
thousand uninviting images with which I associate 
you in my mind. Tours! never!” and with the 
cruel words came the contemptuous laugh, which 
rendered them more crushing. “ Had I the power, 
even as 1 cast these flowers from me, so would I 
spurn you and that ardor which it seems no rebuke 
can quench.” Speaking thus, and tremulous with 
passion, she threw from her hand a few pale, bruised 
flowers, but the evening’s breeze bore them again to 
her feet. 

“Like those flowers, once cast away so bitterly, 
so heartlessly, I return not again,” said he, despair¬ 
ingly, as he pointed to the silken leaves which lay 
fluttering around her. 

“And did you,” exclaimed she, "her whole counte¬ 
nance distorted with anger; “could I, I would 
crush you thus—thus;” and she stamped her delicate 
foot, again and again upon the buds. 

Henry Wilton answered not; there was a quick 
step upon the turf—a rustling of leaves, as the over¬ 
hanging boughs of the surrounding shrubbery were 
parted, and Isabel was alone! 

“A pretty thought!” exclaimed she, as she found 
herself relieved of the presence of her companion; 
“ a pretty thought, forsooth! That Isabel Mareille, 
the worshiped possessor of beauty and wit—bright 
gold and wide-spreading lands, should wed the pitiful 
beggar who has nothing but his boasted genius to 
commend him to the world ? Does he think I have 
forgotten the humble home where his infancy tottered 
on to youth, or that I can cease to Temember the 
long-craved charity which took him from his life of 
drudgery and toil, to place him in a sphere where 
naught is too exalted for his presumption? Isabel 
Marielle join fortunes with the beggar! ha! ha!” 
and the proud daughter of the stately inheritance 
which extended almost as far as the eye could reach, 
haughtily drew up her head as the scornful laugh 
parted her lips. That laugh was borne on the still 
evening air to the spot where Henry Wilton yet 
lingered, and in its tone the sentiments which awoke 
it were spoken too plainly to be misunderstood. A 
long, deep-drawn sigh heaved the bosom, over which 
his hands were tightly clasped, as if he would lock 
therein all'of agony which rent his heart; and one 
glittering drop, expressed as it were from the bitter¬ 
ness of his soul, fell from his burning eyelids. These 
were the last tributes rendered to the wreck of bis 
boyhood’s vision—the last tear-gemmed rose thrown 
j into the grave of Hope! 

He turned his gaze at her once more; she stood no 
longer where he had left her, but the fluttering of a 
white robe among the trees told him she had departed 
toward her home; and too well he knew amid its 
stateliness and magnificence, she would remember 
him and his love but too jeer at both! 
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There was a bright, an irresistible enchantment 
about Isabel Mareille—but it was the enchantment 
of the Circe; for beside her queen-like beauty stalked 
a demon, throwing venom and blight on each radiant 
blossom, defouling its loveliness, and marring its 
fragrance. Begirt by the spell of wit, genius, rare 
beauty, uncounted wealth, Isabel united to these 
attractions a fierceness of pride, often unfeminine in 
its exercise—an uncontrollable temper, ever and anon 
breaking forth in storms of rage—a sytematic art, 
better befitting the wily statesman than the young 
and timid girl, whose all of empire is bounded by 
the affections—and an idolatrous worship of gold, so 
that like the false virgin in Roman story, she would 
quench every womanly tenderness, barter her heart’s 
nobility and betray every kindly virtue which sat 
within the citadel of her soul, for the gemmed and 
glittering gifts! 

She shared her stately home with an only brother, 
surrounded by wealth and its shining accompani¬ 
ments, yet ever sighing for more, ever yearning for 
greater; and though the mistress of an almost queenly 
inheritance, she ceased not to long for its borders to 
be extended, and its riches to be multiplied. 

CHAPTER n. 

The lamp burned dimly and fitfully, but ever and 
anon the flame shot up with sudden glare, and threw 
around an uncertain light, peopling with an hundred 
fantastic shadows the small and scantily-fornished 
apartment in which Henry 'Wilton sat alone. The 
volume of Grecian song lay open before him, but his 
eye dwelt not upon its pages, neither did he seek, as 
was his wont, to beguile the midnight hour with the 
record of oratory, science, or poesy. Wrapt in 
moody thought, with knitted brow and haggard 
cheek, he leaned his head upon his hand, and the 
tremulous lip and hurried eye were eloquent of the 
turbulent emotions which tossed the soul within. 
Alas! it has been told us truly by the love-inspired 
bard of Italia’s summer clime, 

“ Tl crudo Amor di lagrinu si paste 
and as Henry Wilton reviewed the events of the 
evening but just spent, the large tears gathered in 
his eyes and dropped heavily from the downcast 
lash. She who had “made the starlight of his boy¬ 
hood,” whose image had interposed its brightness 
between him and the shadow-land of the past, and 
linked with love, had lured him toward an uncer¬ 
tain future, had now rudely wrecked the fair world 
on which he had just begun to gaze, and quenched 
the fountain whose flow refreshed the few lonely 
flowers blooming in the opening vista of futurity. 
Scoffingly, too, she had done this; and with taunting 
words and scornful derision she had pointed him to 
his lowly birth—to his wailing and unfriended or¬ 
phanage, when he had been nourished by the alms 
of charity, dispensed sparingly—perhaps, grudgingly 
—to his melancholy youth, when, with eye down¬ 
cast for very shame, and cheek burning with inborn 
pride, he had partaken stranger’s bounty, and eaten 
and drunk at his board “ the bread and water of ad¬ 
versity and as she thus mocked at his misfortunes 


and sneered at his desolation, she made him see how 
the blood-stream of her haughty race refused to com¬ 
mingle with a plebeian tide. Passing from the bit¬ 
terness of such thoughts, Henry invoked more tender 
memories; and thus summoned, remembrance awoke 
from transient sleep, and cleared away the mists 
which years had gathered round the land of the past, 
until with the eyes of the spirit he looked forth upon 
■a resuscitated world—a resurrection of what had once 
formed an actual present. Associating himself with 
its familiar scenes he was a child again; again he sat 
at the feet of her who had fostered his budding ex¬ 
istence—his gentle, angel-hearted mother—and gazed 
up into her heaven-lit countenance, whose expres¬ 
sion so often bore the dimming stain of tears; again 
he felt the floating caress of her long glossy curls, as . 
they touched his brow when she stooped to embrace 
her boy—sumptuous tresses, on which the wintry 
wing of Time had let fell no snowy flake ere she 
passed away to the world where no blight 
“ Falls on the beantiful rose of youth !” 

Once more he beheld the sweet smile which was 
wont to wreathe her pale lip, as at evening’s close 
she would turn from the tasks of labor and toil to 
which menacing want compelled her, and twining 
her arms around him, would talk to him of God and 
heaven, until, child as he was, he would catch her 
enthusiasm, and, breathless with admiration, would 
long to soar upward to the home of the stars, where, 
she had taught him, were all bright and happy things 
—God and the Saviour, and angels with radiant wings, 
and golden harps, making sweet melody, and hymn¬ 
ing the praises ofHim “ thatsitteth upon the throne!” 
Such holy communings had ofttimes their alloy, for 
the cheek of the gentle teacher would blanch, and 
the tears drop from her soft eyes, as the harsh voice 
of him she called husband was heard at the threshold, 
and the profane jest, or startling imprecation, the 
reeling step or flushed countenance proclaimed that 
the foaming wine-cup had been quaffed, until sense 
and reason were stupefied and benumbed by the 
deadly opiate. Then the young, trembling son would 
cower beneath the folds of his mother’s robe to 
escape the angry violence or senseless fury which, 
menaced him; or again, with a boldness beyond his 
years, interpose his tiny form to shield the unresist¬ 
ing wife from the ruffian cruelty which sought her 
for its victim! With these picturings the image of 
pale Death was interwoven in Henry’s memory, and 
he wept anew as he thought on the hour which 
bereft him of the guardian of his youth; again he 
seemed to feel the soft pressure of the hand which 
rested upon his glossy locks, as the departing soul 
tremulously sought for its last embrace, again heard 
the low, tender tones which faltered forth the fare¬ 
well words, and commended him, the early orphaned, 
to her Father and his Father—to her God and his 
God! Months of servitude followed this sad epoch 
in his history—days of low, sluggish slavery to the 
father who sought, but sought fruitlessly, to pull him 
down to the degradation in which he himself was 
steeped, until he surrendered his guilty spirit into 
i the hands of an offended God; but this dark season 
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"was a foul blot upon the records of his heart, and he 
strove to escape from its recollection. 

Struggling with emotion as remembrance, that 
faithful and ofttimes tearful chronicler of the past, 
thus communed with his spirit, Henry arose from 
his seat and gazed forth into the realm of the mystic 
and silent night. The moon rode high in the heavens, 
and her rays rested with a tranquil radiance upon the 
deep foliage around and about. Every object reposed 
quietly and breathlessly beneath the star-lit sky, and 
afar off, imbedded in the shadowy trees, which stood, 
like dark spectres keeping watch around it, gleamed 
the little white cottage in which the sorrowful child¬ 
hood of Henry "Wilton had been spent. His glance 
turned toward it, the holy remembrance of the mother 
entwining itself like a golden thread in the sombre 
web of his childhood’s associations, and gleaming 
out with omnipresent effulgence amid the dark 
shadows, reflected its brightness upon those desolate 
walls, and thus hallowed them to the son. 

“Yes! forsaken home,” exclaimed he, as he con¬ 
tinued to gaze upon its wreck, “the reminiscences 
ye invoke seem to my imagination like the lonely 
beacon-light of memory streaming over the tem¬ 
pestuous sea of the past! Looking upon this Pharos, 
I shall learn to combat with the storms of life, and, 
never quenched, never dimmed, but shining steadily 
and clearly, its holy rays shall be my guiding-star, 
leading me onward to truth and happiness!” 

Musing thus, Henry continued to look abroad upon 
the hushed and tranquil scene over which the night 
had stretched-her star-wrought sceptre yet farther 
and more silently. With Memory tearfully turning 
back to the past, or Despair gloomily brooding over 
the present, he counted the still and solemn hours, as 
one by one they departed—watched the stars as they 
grew pale, faded, and went out—beheld the gray 
dawn creep lazily over the heavens, the broader 
glare of day tinge and redden the eastern sky, and 
the lustre of the sun’s earliest rays light and burnish 
itsblue expanse. 

It was at the house of Mr. Egerton that the orphan¬ 
age and unprotected youth of Henry Wilton had 
found an asylum. He missed the tender devotedness 
whose perpetual flow fills only the channels of a 
mother’s" bosom; he heard no longer the endearing 
words which dwell but on the mother’s lip; and he 
met no more the look of ineffable love which lights 
none but the. maternal eye; yet he was not uncared 
for! He whose bright wings are ever overshadowing 
the desolate and the smitten had keptwatch over his 
lonely childhood, had given to his youth the friend 
whose roof had sheltered, whose bounty had sus¬ 
tained him; and even now, as his footsteps, turned 
from the green fields and breezy bowers of life to 
seek the great highway of the world, that same bene¬ 
ficent Being would guide his wearied spirit to many 
verdant pastures and still waters in the vast wilder¬ 
ness whither his destiny was leading him, beside 
which he might lie down and rest! 

The patron of Henry Wilton possessed none of 
those winning qualities which, transmitted through 
the medium of gentle manners, captivate and secure 
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the affections. Stem and morose even toseveritv, 
with an asperity which inspired fear and engendered 
prejudice, an eccentricity which separated him from 
all the “ soft humanities” of existence, and which 
his unloved and isolated condition had tended to ex¬ 
aggerate, a sullen and querulous temperament, which 
always thrust the cold shadows upon every fair 
scene in which he'was bidden to mingle, Mr. Eger¬ 
ton seemed to have reft himself from every bond of 
natural feeling, and with cool indifference, himself 
no participator, to be viewing the great drama of life 
as it went on in the vast playhouse of the world. 

Why he had sought, relieved and befriended the 
poor orphan-boy, was an enigma no one pretended to 
solve—an anomaly no .one presumed to explain. 
Henry Wilton alone asked not why; he was content 
to fed that his destitution and want had been suc¬ 
cored, and out of his gratitude had grown the bud¬ 
dings of a warm affection, which sometimes softened 
i and melted even the heart of its cold, misanthropic 
object. Educated by the bounty of his benefactor, 
led by his hand to the “ fount of knowledge” whose 
stream “ his panting soul” had quaffed with breath¬ 
less eagerness, enriched with the stores of science, 
whose treasure-house had been unlocked by the 
golden key which wealth had furnished, Henry 
Wilton felt that a life’s gratitude could scarce repay 
the kindness which, though dressed in no fond ex¬ 
pression nor smooth words, had shown itself in a 
garb better than the garish tinsel of flattery, and 
secured to him enduring advantages. 

. Who will say that the iron pressure of want—the 
grinding drudgery of poverty, does not fetter the 
eagle-flight of genius—make the lofty soul grovel in 
obscurity—fold the wings and droop the bright eye 
which longs to gaze unshielded at the sun 1 It is only 
when Penury’s icy grasp is relaxed—when the warm 
sunshine of prosperity revivifies the enervated spirit, 
that it quickens, mounts and soars to the proudest 
eyrie in the world of fame, and basks upon its sunny 
heights in the full blaze of a light which it could 
never have reached while poverty bound it down to 
dimness and darkness. Thus, while toil, labor and 
want crowded the daily paths of Henry Wilton, the 
seraph-tones of genius were stifled, and its noble as¬ 
pirations checked as they leaped to life; but now, 
adverse circumstances obviated, he pressed onward 
with gaze riveted upon the “steep” adorned by 
“Fame’s proud temple,” struggling and yearning, 
not to rest at its portals, but to gain its innermost and 
holiest Adytum.' 

In the well-stored, judiciously-selected library of 
his benefactor, Henry sought those studies which 
would best brace and armor his mind for the stem 
realities which might be encountered and must be 
overcome in the career before him. In all his dream¬ 
ings—his sanguine, hopeful anticipations, he had 
always endeavored to tutor himself as he looked up¬ 
ward for the light to expect ofttimes to find the 
shadow resting beside it. In his education, bis well- 
meaning patron had carefully guarded against those 
indulgences which might enervate and enfeeble his 
energies, and in withdrawing from his young protege 
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the luxuries and comforts which his vast wealth 
could have so readily allowed and procured. Mr. 
Egerton daily made Henry see that his own efforts, 
his own worth were the tools with which his future 
fortunes must be fashioned. 

His life of dependence, so long offensive to his 
high-toned feelings, now grew hateful to him, and 
his pride fretted against the curb which restrained it. 
The hues of “ Love’s young dream” had paled be¬ 
fore the cold morning of reality, and if its “ soft cap¬ 
tivity” had hitherto detained him, its fetters were 
now despoiled of their roses, and thus beholding his 
bonds in the clear light of truth, no longer he paused 
—no more he faltered. 

CHAPTEB IH. 

The morning was nearly spent when Henry Wilton 
sought the apartmerft in which Mr. Egerton usually 
passed his solitary hours. He was there, and alone, 
but from the sharp, querulous tone in which he de¬ 
manded the occasion of the unwonted intrusion, 
Henry augured but ill for the calmness of the inter¬ 
view. “ ’T is an affair of my own on which I wish 
to consult you, sir,” replied Henry, in answer to his 
inquiry—“and feeling every confidence in your su¬ 
perior judgment—unwilling to do aught without your 
counsel.” 

“ Quick, quick young man,” interrupted he, testily, 
my time cannot be wasted in listening to your finely 
rounded periods, or to the flimsy stuff you worldlings 
term politeness and courtesy. To the point at once 
—what do you want with me ?” 

“ I have resolved, sir,” again commenced Henry, 
“ to relieve you of the burden of my support, and to 
fritter away my youth no longer in indolence and in¬ 
activity. It is my intention to go forth into the 
world, and to embark in some enterprise which will 
insure me competence if not wealth. A life of de¬ 
pendence I cannot bear,” and as he spoke, his fine 
brow reddened to the temples. 

Mr. Egerton moved uneasily in his seat—put by 
the newspaper he held, took off his spectacles, wiped 
them, put them on again, pushed his wig awry, and 
kicked his unoffending spaniel, which was crouch¬ 
ing at his ieet. A thousand thoughts coursed swiftly 
through the mind of the old gentleman as he listened 
to the words of his young charge, but all socn sub¬ 
sided, and his natural humor preponderated. 

“ So this is your resolution, is it ? I can but ap¬ 
plaud the dexterity with which you have disengaged 
yourself from the listlessness of your accustomed 
life, and so suddenly started up to commence running 
the gauntlet for fame and fortune.” 

“It is no sudden decision, sir,” rejoined Henry; 
“it is one I have adopted after deep and mature con¬ 
sideration. May I hope, sir, it has your approval ?” 

Mr. Egerton, thus addressed, arose from his seat. 
Walked toward the window and looked forth in 
moody abstraction. After a pause of some minutes, 
during which he gave unequivocal tokens of unusual 
agitation, he returned to his chair, reseated himself, 
and folding his arms with an air of determination, he 
replied— 


“ Approval ? "Why yes! young man; I cannot but 
give my assent to that which will insure your wel¬ 
fare in life; but how know you that this step will 
lead you one jot nearer the independence you covet? 
There are difficulties in the way which, possibly, 
you have not considered, and which may not be so 
easily surmounted as your young blood induces you 
to hope.” 

Henry combatted this argument with eloquent 
earnestness, and every word was but a tell-tale upon 
the part which Hope, the enchantress, had in his 
visions and anticipations. 

“ Come, come, young sirrah”—and something like 
a smile sat upon the thin lips of the stern old man— 
“these things are all counterfeit coin which will fail 
you in the great lasaar where you are to traffic for 
the goods of Fortune. Let us descend to sober 
reality—and now tell me your destination and your 
plans, that 1 may the better judge of the feasibility of 
your schemes.” 

Henry told him of both. 

“ Well! that will do,” said he, after he had heard 
the whole; “ it is not so bad, after all—but what are 
your means of reaching vour destined abode ? Stop! 
stop!” exclaimed he, as Henry commenced reveal¬ 
ing the plan for his contemplated journey, “ I will 
hear none of these visionary projects, for I have 
lived long enough to know they are as vain as seduc¬ 
tive.” 

So saying, he opened a drawer of the cabinet near 
which he was seated, and from a glittering heap he 
drew forth coin after coin of shining gold, and placed 
in the hand of his companion a sum which, in itself, 
was sufficient to defend him from want for years. 
Bursting into tears of gratitude, Henry sank upon 
his knees before his benefactor, and seizing bis 
hand, he pressed his lips upon it, faltering, in broken 
words, 

“God reward you, dear sir, for your unmerited 
kindness to the friendless and unfortunate!. I have 
no language to thank you. Rescued by you from 
degradation, shielded by your protection, educated, 
maintained, and now sent forth bearing the evidences 
of your fatherly goodness, I am overwhelmed by a 
weight of gratitude no words can measure.” 

Mr. Egerton withdrew his hand gently. from 
Henry’s grasp—in his cold eye an unwonted dim¬ 
ness—the dimness of tears—had gathered; an.ex¬ 
pression of tenderness crept over his haggard fea¬ 
tures, and an unaccustomed tenderness betrayed 
itself in his tones, as laying his hand for a moment 
on the dark, clustering locks bowed before him, he 
said— 

“ May God bless you, my boy! To me you have 
always been pure, noble, generous and good—such 
are Heaven’s care.” 

Then, as if fearful he had displayed too much of 
the feeling which this interview had induced, he 
turned abruptly away. 

“ I really believe the boy loves me,” muttered the 
misanthropic old man, as he found himself once more 
alone. “ He does not court me for my wealth—he 
does not seek to wheedle me out of my gold, nor 
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counts my years as they slowly pass by, gloating in 
anticipation over the rich inheritance I must leave 
behind me. Ah! no. These.are thoughts and ex¬ 
pectations nourished and hugged by those in whose 
veins my own blood circles—visions to glut the 
hopes of my pitiful kindred, whose fawning servility 
has not successfully disguised their mean and exe¬ 
crable views. I discern too clearly the calculating 
self-interest, the creeping artfulness, the despicable 
stratagems which grow and batten beneath the spe¬ 
cious exterior. But the dreamings of these hungry 
expectants are fated to an awakening they little wot 
of, I weenand sinking back among the cushions 
of his chair a sarcastic smile gleamed over the time¬ 
worn features of the old man, brightening into 
broader mirth, until the chuckling laugh parted the 
thin lips unused to such merriment, and an archness 
full of meaning danced in the cold gray eye 
whose misanthropic expression was rarely thus irra¬ 
diated. 

This unwonted hilarity abated, Mr. Egerton once 
more betook himself to the columns of his Gazette, 
but from the smile which yet lurked upon his coun¬ 
tenance, one might conjecture the political on dit or 
mercantile detail had not the power to withdraw 
him entirely from the laughter-exciting picture his 
fancy had so graphically sketched. 

Meantime, his heart darkened by-the gloom of dis¬ 
appointment, where it had trusted so fondly, sad¬ 
dened by the prospect of separation from the only 
home he had ever known, shrinking from the untried 
destinv with which he was about to grapple, Henry 
turned his steps toward the lonely cottage in which 
the only remaining member of his family still dwelt. 
The house was squalid, and its solitary occupant, 
with her harsh, discordant features, homely attire, 
and croaking voice, seemed chosen in harmony with 
the uninviting dwelling. Although such was the 
abode within which Henry now entered, such the 
person who now turned to bid him welcome, he saw 
in the one only the scene of his childhood’s gambols 
—in the other only the kind being who had borne 
with the fitful caprices of his wayward years; the 
sister of the mother to whose memory he dedicated 
such enthusiasm of tenderness. With these recol¬ 
lections, and only these, there was the warmth of 
cordial feeling in his greeting, and a tone of sadness 
in the words which told to her his approaching sepa¬ 
ration from her and from his early home. 

“ So you are going away, Henry,” said she, in 
response to the intelligence of his contemplated de¬ 
parture—“ going into the great world, where you 
will soon learn to forget your humble birth, and 
among the fine gentle-folks learn to blush and deny 
them that’s your kith and kin. "Well! that’s the end 
of bringing up the poor with mighty notions, such as 
suit only rich folks, and giving ’em grand educations 
and making ’em fine scholars.” 

“Oh! do not say that, dear aunt,” exclaimed 
Henry; “you know I can never be such as you 
speak of. I can never forget the ties of kindred, nor 
cease to remember and cherish you, who, from my 
childhood, have been so faithful to care for me and 


love me,” and truthful affection beamed in his deep, 
lustrous eyes. 

“ Ah! well,” said she, softened and reassured, “ I 
did not think you would do so; I was only afraid the 
fine things of the world might teach you to feel shame 
that you was n’t always fed and pampered upon such 
luxuries and dainties, instead of having to crave the 
dry bread that nourished you, as you once used to 
do, Henry, dear—but that has been a long time ago, 
and maybe, you do n’t like to hear it, or think about 
it now,” added she, as she saw the burning flush 
which spread over his brow at her last words. 

“ Oh, no! dear aunt, I remember these things well, 
and it swells my heart with warmer gratitude to 
Heaven for the blessings I now possess, when I look 
back toward my comfortless childhood, and recollect 
the bitter requisitions hunger and want made of me. 
But now,” said he, playfully, “let us talk of brighter 
hours, and of the fine things Dame Fortune has in 
reserve for me.” 

“Ah, well! I recollect now what you were telling 
me about your going 'so far away, but it makes me 
sorrowful to talk about it—when you are gone, I shall 
have nobody to come and sit the long evenings with 
me, and make my labor light with pleasant words and 
kind looks, as you do so often, Henry, darling—no¬ 
body to look to my comfort—nobody to love me—” 
and the old woman rocked herself to and fro in her 
chair, and the tears stood in her eyes as she pictured 
her desolation. 

“ Then we will not speak of my going away, but 
of my return,” said Henry, soothingly, “ when I 
shall come back to take you to my new home, 
and—” 

But,” interrupted the old woman eagerly, “ you 


-- M. ’ 

will get a wife from among the great folks, whose 
fine notions and lady airs wOl be too grand lor me, 
and I shall be turned from your doors.” 

“ No, no, never fear that! my home shall be your 
own, and you need not trouble yourself about my 
fine-lady wife, for J shall always be free from such 
an encumbrance—I shall never marry”—and a cloud 
passed momentarily over his noble countenance.” 

“But they tell me,” persisted the old woman, 

“ that you love the proud, handsome lady who lives 
upon her estates hard by, and that you are often seen 
among the stately company at her fine house. She 
is an enemy to the poor, though, and I’ve often seen 
her scornful looks as she flaunts by them that’s clad 
in homelier garments than her own, and scowls upon 
them when they stand in her path or brush by her in 
her dainty robeings. I do not love that proud beauty 
of hers neither, and I am right glad to know she is 
not to be your wife.” 

«Let us not talk on this subject, aunt.” said 
Henry, with an agitation he could not master. 
There was a minute’s pause, after which he re¬ 
sumed— • f 

“ Listen to me, and I will make you a sketch o 
my sitting-room ten years hence—"Well, then, we 
enter a snug little apartment, upon Whose hearth 
burns a clear, bright fire, and from whose windows 
depend comfortable curtains, every fold of which is 
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rightly adjusted and carefully drawn, to exclude the 
wintry blasts, those pertinacious visitants -which 
have a strange fancy to obtrude themselves wherever 
they-are least coveted—upon the blazing hearth¬ 
stone the kettle sings, simmers and sputters—the 
table stands just in front of the fire, looking most in¬ 
vitingly, with its tea equipage and accompanying 
viands, while on either comer of the cheerful ingle- 
side are seated the two occupants of my apartment— 
one, who, with neatly plaited mob, spectacled nose, 
knitting-pins, illustrating the philosophical problem 
of perpetual motion, and puss, contentedly purring at 
her feet, is no other than yourself, my good aunt; 
myself, the while, directly opposite, with gouty foot 
buried in the luxurious depths of a footstool—a ro¬ 
tundity of figure the yielding cushions of my fau~ 
teuil cannot obscure—a few stragglers among the 
dark locks upon my temples arrajjed in silvery 
white, and standing forth as tell-tales with old Time 
against me, while a faint circlet has established itself 
insidiously within the very stronghold of my “ hy- 
perion curls.” Certain ponderous tomes occupy the 
stand near me, whose leaves I have just ceased to 
turn in expectancy of my supper—now I have stooped 
over to stroke the silky coat of my favorite dog, 
crouching at my side; he looks up gratefully in my 
face for a moment, and then turns his regards upon 
Madam Puss, with whom his intercourse is so ami¬ 
cable and affectionate as to serve for a model to all 
canine and feline contemporaries.” 

And thus in converse, now sad, now gay, passed 
away the hours of the last evening Henry "Wilton 
was destined to spend in the home of his youthful 
years. 


The glancing waters of the broad river were ruf¬ 
fed as the huge steamboat came panting and bluster¬ 
ing up its silver current. Isabel stood upon the bal¬ 
cony of her stately house watching its progress, and 
so lucid, so radiant was the atmosphere of the sum¬ 
mer’s morn, that at one—the nearest—point she 
might even distinguish the person of an acquaint¬ 
ance. Upon the deck, apart from the laughing com¬ 
pany which thronged it, in melancholy abstraction 
stood one the haughty Isabel too well knew, yet no 
salutntionj no farewell wave of the hand met her 
gaze, to tell her that Henry Wilton was severing 
himself from early scenes and his only home, and 
scarce emerged from careless youth, yet with the 
worm at his heart and grief upon his brow, was 
going forth into the cold world to seek its suffrages, 
and to carve out for himself, by his own efforts, a 
destiny of happiness or misery! 

CHAPTER IV. 

From the open window of a handsome breabfkst- 
parlor was seen a broad and sloping lawn, bounded 
hy a circjpt of fine old trees clothed in clustering fo¬ 
liage. Through their bending boughs might here 
and there be caught the sparkle and glitter of the 
"winding river, while, more distant, stretched a soft 
landscape of hill and dale—copse and dell—bright 
upland, or shaded glen, bringing to the mind images 


of happiness and peace glad and tranquil as the pure 
Heaven which hung over the scene. In the centre 
of the apartment, whose arrangements were splendid 
with wealth, refinement and luxury, stood the break¬ 
fast-table, upon which, though the first fresh hours 
of the day had fled, the morning’s repast appeared 
untouched and untasted, proclaiming that fashionable 
indolence had usurped the place of all matutinal 
fatbits. It was not till the day was nearing its golden 
meridian that Isabel Mareille, the fair mistress of this 
domain, languidly entered the room and assumed, 
alone, her place at the table. 

“ How stupid is this thing of breakfasting in soli¬ 
tary state!” exclaimed she, listlessly pouring out the 
coffee; “with no companionable vis-avis to con¬ 
front, no unfortunate associate to participate in the 
desagremens of cold rolls and tepid coflee. As for 
Alphonse—but apropos —here he comes. Emeglio 
tardi , cite non mai , my recreant knight! I can but 
marvel at that barbarous taste of yours which prompts 
you to eschew the luxury of morning slumbers for 
ramblings and sports ‘under the opening eyelids of 
the mom,’ like Lycidas of pastoral memory.” 

“ Say, rather, fair sister mine,” playfully retorted 
the fine-looking youth, “that your own tastes are 
semi-barbarous, in preferring the downy couch to 
such buoyant, life-inspiring enjoyments as my un¬ 
fashionable habits secure meand has glowing 
countenance bore testimony to his words; “ but the 
rose upon your cheek would seem to say you are no 
laggard in your sacrifices to Aurora.” 

“ Then it plays me false, for I have but this mo¬ 
ment completed my toilette.” 

“Pi done! I am half inclined to punish you for 
an incorrigible loiterer as yon are, and to withhold 
from you the good news of which my morning’s ride 
has made me possessed—it has imparted to me such 
excess of joy, that I can only give vent to my enthu¬ 
siasm by taking up the lay of the Roman poet, and 
chanting boisterously, with all my might— " 

‘ Cressa ne careat pulchra dies nota!’ ” 

“With the morning’s breezes you have surely 
quaffed a goodly portion of the spiritits Camcenee. 
Pray, have done with your classical rhapsodies, and 
; tell me, in plain English, this great event which has 
turned your ideas topsy-turvy.” 

“Eh! lien — ecoutez! I shall have to carry you 
back to the primeval ages, even to the days of our 
childhood and youth, and, ask you if you remember 
the noble-looking boy who was the companion of 
our early life, who, at a later day, forgot to compete 
with me in my vaunted skill at our miniature gym¬ 
nasia, vowing himself to sunset strolls and moon¬ 
light serenades, and who, a few years since, a true 
cavalier, sallied forth into the world’s arena to tilt 
for its honors and its fame, and to couch his knightly 
lance only when the garland was won—*-the chaplet 
worn! In short, Isabel, you cannot have forgotten 
Henry Wilton!” 

“ Forgotten him! surely not 1 So, it is he, you are 
so fast transforming into the hero of yonr imaginary 
joust—and it is he—” 

“Do not interrupt my narration; it is but half 
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completed. Yon remembe^ my hero, so I must now 
introduce you to the remaining character in my little 
romance; one who, with bis "fear-inspiring visage 
and repulsive mien, established himself as a sort of 
noli me tangere among us sociable fellow mortals, 
and with a kingly authority which no one dared con¬ 
travene, by the asperity and haughtiness of his-de¬ 
meanor, arrested the waves of humanity as they 
rolled past him, seeming to say, like the proud mo¬ 
narch of the olden-time to the billowy sea, ‘ thus far 
shalt thou come and no farther’—I know you have 
already detected in old Egerton the original of my 
portraiture. Well! just' imagine him making a sud¬ 
den exit from this sublunary scene, and in that mys¬ 
tical scroll which a horde of poor relations are 
actually devouring with their famished looks, fancy 
him leaving Henry Wilton, his charity protege, sole 
possessor of his untold treasures!” 

Isabel started from her chair, and the rose mantled 
her cheek with a deeper glow. 

“Henry Wilton the heir of such inordinate wealth! 
I can scarce believe it; This Ludus Fortunce is, 
indeed, a theme for modem bards, hardly matched 
even in the world of romance! What a glittering 
heritage for the charity orphan! But, unless my 
memory of the unexpected heir deceive me, a bibtio- 
thecal legacy would have been more harmonious to 
his tastes—a donation of musty folios, gigantic tomes 
and worm-eaten quartos, where lurk the gifted 
pages of Grecian bard and Homan orator, or where 
glow oriental imagery and magnificence, ornate 
enough to have emanated from the fancy of Haroun 
Alraschid, the Caliph poet himself—such a bequest 
would rather gladden his heart and excite his grati¬ 
tude. Gold would be dim to the young student 
beside such a mine of erudition.” 

“ True,” said Alphonse, “ I should have remem¬ 
bered the youthful predilections of my quondam 
friend, yet I dare be sworn. Fortune’s smiles and 
Fortune’s gifts will not be deprecated —notes verrons. 
Meanwhile, read this miniature letter, which, with 
its pigwmte motto and delicate superscription, 
seems the herald of dainty news. What writes the 
lady scribe ? for sure, these fairy characters could 
have been traced by none but feminine and rose- 
tipped fingers.” 

“Ha! ha!” laughed Isabel, as she threw her eyes 
over the letter, “a scroll which deserves to be em¬ 
balmed in summer’s flowers and summer’s dews, 
and upon whose tender truths it would be profana- 
. tion for aught but the eye of love to dwell! You 
shall hear,” and adjusting the paper upon which the 
sentiments of a pure heart, and the sacred history of 
its hopes had been but too faithfully inscribed, she 
thus read— 

“ Have years worn away the memory of our school- 
day friendship, dear Isabel ? Has the remembrance 
of its long train of innocent enjoyments passed into 
forgetfulness, or, like me, do you yet cherish those 
early hours, and the companions who brightened 
them? I know not, yet I would fain believe you 
the same Isabel I once so tenderly loved, and, as in 
days that are gone, you were so often a participator 


in my childish joys, so now I would make you a 
sharer in the deep and measureless rapture which 
encircles my young life. When I tell you, dear Isa¬ 
bel, 1 love, and am beloved, the two truths which 
color a woman’s whole destiny, either making turbid 
the deep waters of her soul, or throwing athwart the 
surface the reflection of the rainbow’s glory, you 
will not marvel at my enthusiasm, for the ardor of 
the heart too often proclaims the emotions which 
crowd it. 

“Fragile, delicate, and suffering as a feeble consti¬ 
tution and protracted ill-health have rendered me, I 
did not think life could ever wear so gay an aspect 
to me; yet now, suddenly I behold a resurrection of 
long-buried hopes, and thronging from their cold 
sepulchres come many fair and seductive images, 
decking the future’s vista. Loving and beloved, I do 
not hesitate taggo forth, hand in hand, with the ob¬ 
ject of my deepest affections, to meet life’s promises, 
whether their fulfillment be in shadows or in sun¬ 
shine—with tenderness as vigilant as his, devotion as 
exalted as that which stirs the ‘well-spring’ of his 
bosom, I tremble not to wrestle with adversity—to 
combat with ill, but I would fain believe there are 
no dark points in the sunshiny land of my destiny, 
for hope’s store is all mine, and no dimness inter¬ 
venes ‘between me and the light.’ 

“ I await the approach of my marriage day with 
unutterable happiness, yet in the joy I feel that 
my being will so soon be entirely merged in his, 
I sometimes falter, lest 1 prove all unworthy of 
the precious trust he will then render into my 
hands. 

“ Isabel! dear Isabel! come to me, that at the 
altar’s rite, I may feel myself possessed of a talis¬ 
man—a charm—love standing on one side, and 
friendship on the other! 

“Your Ltjct Op.vh.le.” 

“A fair model for all missives emanating from 
love-sick damsels,” ejaculated Alphonse, as he seat¬ 
ed himself at the breakfast-table, and proceeded to 
make an irruption upon the muffins arrayed in tempt¬ 
ing battalions before him. “And now,” added he, 
while he sipped the fragrant mocha from the richly 
gilt cup, “ now, let me hear the rise, progress, and 
different phases of this school-girl friendship, of which 
that of Hermia and Helena must have formed the 
noble prototype.” 

“ Oh! of that I have nothing to tell you,” returned 
Isabel. “ It was a sort of fantaisie of which the 
whole genus of boarding-school misses is epris, and 
which, like its predecessors and cotemporaries, I had 
thought long since extinguished. My fair corres¬ 
pondent, however, seems to have nursed the flame 
with a zeal, to which that of the Homan vestal is not 
comparable. Its resuscitation, nevertheless, comes 
back to me in pleasant guise, for my resolution, 
unalterable as that of the Medes and Persians, is 
taken, and I shall go to this bridal. Why, Alphonse,” 
added she, in deprecation of his disapproval, “I 
would not miss the farce of seeing little Lucy Or¬ 
ville, with her pitiful visage and dwarfish figure 
decked in all the valid superfluity of blonde and satin, 
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or of hearing her drawling tones in the very extemity 
of their treble, giving utterance to the ‘fitting vows.’ 
Iso! no! such a spectacle is not to be slighted. I 
long, too, to behold the luckless wight, who, me- 
thinfcs will have no enviable possession in the super¬ 
abundance of pallor, low health, and puritanical 
fancies which little Lucy brings as her dower. 
What, with the expose of my friend’s romance, and 
Henry Wilton’s leap to fortune, I am possessed of 
stirring materiel enough to impart excitement to 
my life for one day at least.” 

She laughed lightly as she spoke, but with the. 
careless mirth she put on, there was another feeling 
deep at the heart of Isabel Mareille. Henry Wilton 
was no longer the charity orphan—the unfriended— 
the dependent. As such she had spumed him from 
her, but now, as the possessor of an inheritance as 
rich and stately as her own, she might, without de¬ 
gradation to her pride, woo him back to her feet, 

* 
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: whence she had once so coldly, so bitterly repulsed 
| him. As she thus bethought herself of the lover of 
her early youth, his image came not back to her 
heart’s vision with those fond memories—those 
ardent yearnings—those tearful, yet tender regrets 
with which such picturings oftumes gleam upon wo¬ 
man from the shadowed world of the past, for in the 
bosom of Isabel Mareille, dedicated, as it were, to 
the dominion of fierce and unfeminine passions, there 
beat not one pulse—there stirred not one latent feel¬ 
ing which might claim affinity with the soft tender¬ 
ness of love. Swayed by ambition, her thoughts 
now wandered through an inextricable labyrinth of 
glittering splendors, and associated with images of 
magnificence and visions of grandeur, returned to 
Isabel, the memory of the one who had loved her so 
utterly, and whose noble spirit her cruel heartless¬ 
ness had smitten so sorely—so deeply! 

[Conclusion in our next. 
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From Chambara' Journal. 

WHITE LADIES PLACE. 

Amono Uio' reminiscences which a vcnornblo 
friend often indulged us in narrating, some singular 
details connected with her early oxporicnce may 
not prove uninteresting, given in nearly her own 
words as follows :— 

After many years of absence, marked by vicissi¬ 
tude and domestic bereavement, I onco moro became 
an inmato of my father’s home. Ho was a physician 
of noto, and much beloved hy all classes. Aboul 

seven miles from the town of L-, where wc 

resided, there stood an old mansion, which might 
bo seen from the high road. It was surrounded or 
three sides by extensive pleasure-grounds and dark 
woods, but the fronlago was comparatively open ; 
shaven green terraces roso ono above nnothor, bor¬ 
dered by monumental-looking urns and funereal 
cypresses, and crowned by tho squaro stono house 
itself. Seen from a distance, it was like n minia¬ 
ture, frowning and gloomy, set in a sombre frame; 
for there was something inexpressibly mournful and 
solemn in tho general aspect of White Ladies Place, 
so named from occupying the silo of an ancient 
conventual pile. 

I often passed that way with my father, when 
accompanying him on distant visits, and I used to 
fancy tho waving woods wore sighing forth a re¬ 
quiem for tho departed. I pictured to myself Mrs. 
Irwin, tho present occupant, (whoso ancestral do¬ 
main it was,) in her loneliness and desolation; and 
a strango yearning catno ovor mo to penetrate thoso 
precincts, and to sympathize with tho mourner. 
Hut my father told me that Mrs. Irwin never re¬ 
ceived visitors, seeing no one but tho minister of 
tho parish and himself, Tho time, however, at 
length arrived when ho was permitted to introduce 
me—this, indeed, boing at his particular suggestion 
—for my father was a privileged favorito. Mrs. 
Irwin had onco been noted, not only for beauty and 
grace, but for tho pride and imperiousness of her 
character. Sho was left a widow with two daugh¬ 
ters, tho eldest of whom resembled her deceased 
parent in a passive, yielding disposition and plain 
exterior; while Josephine, tho younger, who was 
her mother’s idol, moro than equalled that mother 
in surpassing loveliness, also inheriting the samo 
high spirit nnd resolute will, dashed, however, with 
a spice of levity and flightiuoss which Mrs. Irwin 
had never exhibited. Both these young ladies 
were aflianccd at an early ago to suitors selected 
by their mother, for Mrs. Irwin was earnestly de¬ 
sirous of seeing them “ well sottlod,” according to 
her notions: Captain Dormer, to whom Miss Irwin 
was speedily united, being the next heir to an earl¬ 
dom ; but Josephine’s fair brow was to bo adorned 
by a coronet oven on tho celebration of hor nuptials, 
although tho intonded bridegroom was old and 
withered, and Josephine laughed at and disliked 
him. Mrs. Irwin would not listen to her remon¬ 
strances ; Josephine must be a countess, mul bo 
compelled to obedicnco. But what words can de¬ 
scribe, the mother's surprise and passion when this 


darling child, but a fow weoks provious to tho time 
fixed on for her marriago, eloped from n villa at 
tho sea-sido, where sho was stnying with her sister, 
Mrs. Dormer, hor companion being a certain Lieu¬ 
tenant O’Donnol, an Irish cousin, disowned by Mrs. 
Irwin, tho respective families having hnd deadly 
feuds for generations concerning sOmo hereditary 
claims, which neither of them could now explain 
satisfactorily. 

Tho lieutenant was in tho same regiment as 
Captain Dormer; nnd tho laltor—who was as good- 
natured and thoughtless a young man as O’Donnol 
himsolf, and would lmvo nothing to do, he said, 
“ with stupid old family bickerings”—could see no 
reason why O’Donnol should not visit him now ho 
was married; his wifo had nothing moro to do with 
hor mother’s prejudices, nnd the “ old lady” need 
know nothing at all about it. And, indeed, tho first 
sho did know on tho subject was,from O’Donnol, 
beseeching forgiveness for Josephino and himsolf, 
tho Dormors not having tho courago to communicato 
tho desperate intelligence of tho marriago to Mrs. 
Irwin. 

The mother felt hor honor tarnished by her 
favorito daughter’s imprudent marriage ; the con¬ 
tract sho hud entered into with tho old Earl of 

- hoing thus shamefully cancelled, and an 

alliance formed with a hated raco: forgiveness, 
therefore, Mrs. Irwin refused to accord. Joso- 
phino’s name was forbidden to be mentioned in her 
presence, and thoso who transgressed wore treated 
by her ns enemies. 

To her son-in-law, Captain Dormer, Mrs. Ir¬ 
win’s anger also extended for a long timo, for she 
considered him an accomplice in the disgraceful 
transaction. Georgina, she said, “ was a fool”— 
sho could not blame her—she hnd been trained to 
implicit obedicnco, and only transferred it from a 
mother to a husband. Georgina had been a duti¬ 
ful child, continued Mrs. Irwin, nor should she 
suffer now for hor husband’s folly by any diminu¬ 
tion of her mother’s favor or affection. The earl¬ 
dom in prospective had doubtless a good deal to 
do with Mrs. Irwin’s forbearance; but—alas 
for human foresight and calculations !—Captain 
Dormer’s noble relation acknowledged a privato 
marriago with his housekeeper, and a numerous 
race of heirs nnd heiresses came forth from their 
hiding-places. Poor Dormer died, it wns said, 
of disappointment, leaving his wife and six little 
girls wholly dependent on Mrs. Irwin ; Georgina 
did not long survive her husband ; and this band 
of tender orphan loves nlone were left to tell of 
frustrated hopes and mortal uncertainties. 

Mrs. Irwin received tidings about tho same po- 
riod of Josephino’8 decease. The unfortunate 
runaway had been a widow since the birth of her 
only child, nnd hnd found shelter with a maternal 
aunt of O'Donnel’s, who had espoused a French 
gentleman. Monsieur and Madamo Duhamel led 
a retired life in a pastoral valley of Languedoo r 
they were not wealthy, but kindhearted, excellent 
people; and on tho rejection of all their overtures 
on behalf of the child thus left on their hands. 
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'(Mrs. Irwin turning a (loaf car to their represen¬ 
tations,) they had no alternative hut to bring the 
orphan up with their own children, and tho poor 
littlo thing soon became nearly as doar to them. 

Mrs Irwin botrayed no grief on hearing of hci 
youngest daughter’s prematuro death ; sho took 
no notice whatover of the announcement; but the 
household saw that bIio was a changed woman— 
the iron had entered her soul. Fride supported 
her ; and neither sigh, nor tear, nor outward dem¬ 
onstration of any kind, warranted tho oiler of 
sympathy or condolence. Tho letter containing 
the death-message sho cast into tho fire, and 
watched it consuming without sign of emotion ; 
and nono would have suspected the intelligence it 
conveyed, bad not the obituary in tho public papers 
notified the fact. 

Left with her six grandchildren, it was no mat¬ 
ter of wonder that Mrs. Irwin resolutely shut her¬ 
self up, and declined receiving visitors, devoting 
all her time and energy to her arduous duties. 
People ceased to talk about her, or to lament and 
wonder at her family misfortunes ; and except when 
tho lovoly flock at White Ladies l’iaco were seen 
at church, or flitting about the grounds, the towns¬ 
folk of L-and tho neighboring hamlets ceased 

to trouble themselves about their concerns. My 
father, indeed, sometimes had questions asked him 
about tho fair, fragile-looking girls, who clustered 
so fondly around their graudmothor ; sho seemed 
to love them with a love fnr beyond that sho had 
cherished for their mother—her own daughter 
Georgina. Tho “angel band” of While Ladies 
Place was tho epithet often bestowed on these sin¬ 
gularly lovoly children. There was, indeed, some 
oxcuse for it; their exterior attractions and angelic 
dispositions forcibly reminding tho spectator of 
pictures and legends of ecclesiastical love, wherein 
tho holy spirits aro represented to our imagination 
by pure and dovc-liko innocents. 

Some ancient folks shook their heads mourn¬ 
fully, and whispered how much they pitied Mrs. 
Irwin, notwithstanding her pride and arrogance; 
for it was easy to sco that nono of these gentle 
croaturcs could bo reared—they wero too trans¬ 
parent and white, too good and gcntlo ; such chil¬ 
dren, said tho ancients, always joined the happy 
angels ere tho innocence of early youth had fled ! 
And it was even as they predicted: ono by one 
the delicate girls drooped and faded away, Ono 
attained tho ago of seventeen; tho others wero 
.younger as they wero severally summoned home. 

Everybody felt sincere commiseration for tho 
oereaved grandmother, and it was generally rumored 
that her intellects wero affected, llut my father 
did not corroborate such accounts; on the contrary, 
he spoko of Mrs. Irwin’s strength of mind and res¬ 
ignation. However, gossips persisted in saying 
there t vat a mystery ; but what it was no one could 
And out. Tho domestics were fow and attached, 
having all been in tho service of tho family for 
many years, and devoted to Mrs. Irwin, who was 
.much beloved by her retainers. 

, Having heard all theso particulars frequently 


discussed, it may bo readily supposed that, when 
my father spoko of introducing mo to tho interior 
of Whilo Ladies Placo, I felt somo slight degreo 
of curiosity, and perhaps nervousness ; but ho had 
impressed upon me his desiro that I might provo 
a cheerful and soothing companion to Mrs. Irwin; 
tho necessity my father saw for such companion¬ 
ship, in a medical point of view, having made him 
persist in tho attainment of his object, not without 
exerting much guileless diplomacy and friendly 
authority. 

Mrs. Irwin received mo courteously, and at first 
evidently put up with my presenco for my valued 
father’s sated ; but by and by I flattered myself 
that tho kindness sho evinced towards mo was for 
my own. Sho abhorred any display of sorrow. 
Liko many proud, high-spirited people, her grief 
was silent, and vented alone when no human eye 
could witness it; but I soon felt suro that somo 
ever-present corroding remembrance was preying 
upon her mind beyond that which tho death of her 
grandchildren might linvo caused. Sorrow for tho 
dead, pious and resigned grief, I had already seen, 
when earthly struggles wero quieted by heavenly 
aspirations, and the mourner ejaculated, “ I shall 
go to them !—they nmy not return to mo !” Blit 
now I witnessed restless yearning, and a remorso 
which tho outward self-possession so marvellously 
displayed by Mrs. Irwin had not tho powor to 
conceal from a close observer; and when I im¬ 
parted the result of my observations to my father 
lie listened earnestly to all I said, and impressively 
answered, “I think you are right, Mary; this 
poor lady, you aro aware, has a grandchild yet 
living.” 

A new light suddenly broke on my mind, but 
I did nut confido all my thoughts even to this 
dear father, fearing for tho result of my visionary 
schemes. 

My father went on to say, " I do not doubt that 
Mrs. Irwin will soon tako you into her confidence, 
Mary ; you liavo won her regard ; but I must not 
anticipate. This confidcnco must bo voluntary on 
her part; nor shall I attempt to raise tho veil which 
she does not desire to withdraw. I know that you 
have strong nerves, and aro not easily startled.” 

If I had strong nerves, this conversation did not 
tend to strengthen and braco them, for I lived in 
the perpetual assurance that somo singular mystery 
overhung Mrs. Irwin’s daily life : however, I had 
determined on certain plans; and in putting them 
into execution, and in performing numerous activo 
duties, all foolish fears or nervous trepidations wero 
in tho true way of being forgotten. 

I had now been acquainted with Mrs. Irwin for 
somo months : this acquaintance on her part had 
ripened into cordial kindness, I may say friend¬ 
ship ; while I, on my part, felt deep sympathy, 
and interest, and earnest desires to see her mind 
at rest. I often remained at White Ladies Placo 
for days together. During ono of theso visits, 
on an October evening—how well do I remember 
it!—it was a dim, melancholy October evening 
—tho wind was wailing amid the gray gables and 
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goldon woods—I had been alono all day, for Mrs. 
Irwin had kept to her own apartments, when alio 
joined me, and mutely seating horsolf, watched my 
rapid stitching of some homely garment. After a 
long lime, she broke tho silence, saying, “ Mary, 
this is tho anniversary of a sad day : it is tho day 
when tho last remaining of my child’s childron was 
taken from me. Tlieso anniversaries I always do- 
voto to them : will you come and view all that is 
loft me of these beloved ones?” What could Mrs. 
Irwin meant Fears indefinable seized mo at hear¬ 
ing these words; but I looked at her intently, and 
no wildness in her eyes or excitement of manner 
gave evidenco that her reason was impaired. But 
what did sho mean t—what was coming 1 

Sho took my arm, and for the first time I found 
myself in that portion of tho mansion whoso win¬ 
dows all opened on tho solemn woods and sombro 
pine vistas branching off in many directions. Wo 
entered a small chamber or ante-room, whore wo 
found Mrs. Irwin’s confidential waiting-woman in 
expectation of our visit. Double doors led from 
this ante-room to a saloon beyond; tho ancient 
domestic threw them open ; and emorging from the 
gloom, what a spectacle met my bewildered eyes! 
Tho saloon was brilliantly illuminated by wax ta- 
pors, and entirely hung with snowy-white drapery, 
from tho folds of which hung wreaths of freshly- 
gathered flowers. At tho head of the apartment, 
in a semicirclo, wero ranged six figures, clad in 
whito robes, with voils of filmy texturo half con¬ 
cealing their features. They looked liko young 
girls attired for tho solemn rito of confirmation ; 
but bow still and mute they wero 1—fac-similes, 
indeed, of the deplored and departed ; but mero 
wax-works, fashioned by a skilful artificer. Mrs. 
Irwin took mo up to tho figures, ono by one, speak¬ 
ing in a subdued voice, and telling mo their names 
and tho rcspcctivo ages nt which they had been 
taken from hur. From tho tallest figuro of tho 
group she withdrew the veil which shaded tho 
face, as tenderly and seriously as if the wax-work 
had been imbued with spiritual lifo, whispering 
as sho did so, “ She was tho fairest of them nil: 
look, is not this an angelic facol” And truly this 
model, taken after death, retained all tho attributes 
of lifo; long silken lashes rested on the delicate 
cheeks, whereon was a faint tinge of coloring; tho 
lips wore parted smilingly, as if about to speak j 
tho masses of rich dark hair fell in clustors on tho 
neck ; and tho hand was stretched forth, holding a 
roso; but, alas! not a living rose, as it had been 
wont to do in lifo j tho rose, liko tho figure, was 
artificial—it was wax-work too. Presently my 
imagination began to bo affected. I thought tho 
eyelids moved, and, shuddering, I turned away. 
But soon my tears .flowed freoly; for it was a 
touching scene to witness Mrs. Irwin fondly con¬ 
templating this singular assemblage—this company 
of the dead, as sho designated them. And this 
was tho mystery—yet my father pronounced her 
sane! But then again, thought I, ought this poor 
lady to bo considered insane morely because, instead 
of pictures or sculptured statues, sho resorts to this 


moro rare, and certainly more life-like, mode of 
preserving tho rcsomblanccs of her family I 

I found that on tho anniversary of each departed 
child’s birth-day, and day of decease, she passed her 
time among them from morn till night; she visited 
her rnro collection ovory day; but on tlieso festivals 
only tho tapers were lit, tho fresh flowers culled, 
and tho waxen models decked in their festal robes. 
My fallior was right; for Mrs. Irwin was not mad. 
Onco admitted, I becamo a frequent visitor to this 
socrct chamber, to which ho had long been accus¬ 
tomed. 

By vory slow and imperceptible degrees I had 
hitherto approached tho subject with Mrs. Irwin 
on which all my hopes and wishes wero centred : 
it was dangorous ground to tread, and tho full ex¬ 
tent of womnn’s delicacy and tact (in tho right 
sense of that loo-often misused torm) was required, 
in ordor not to shipwreck tho cause I had nt heart. 
By vory slow and imporceptiblo degrees I had won 
Mrs. Irwin to speak of tho past—of tho time when 
both her own daughters wero children ; then, os a 
matter of course, I carelessly asked if tho offspring 
of both resembled their mothorl > For tho first 
timo Maud, tho orphan of Josephine, was mentioned 
by her grandmothor j and her existence onco ac¬ 
knowledged, tho stern restriction was broken : sho 
had n living grandchild still, but dead to her— 
“ dead to her,” sho said, and Bighed. 

I heard the sigh, and I treasured tho words. 
" And if sho woro really dead,” suggested I, 
“ would you object, madam, to place her effigy 
among these!” I almost feared having gono too 
far; but Mrs. Irwin answered mildly, after a keen 
gaze, beneath which I looked rather embarrassed. 

“ Your question is nnodd ono, Mary; forlconfcss 
tho thought has often struck mo, that, in tho event of 
tho girl’s death, I should liko to possess her resem¬ 
blance, and plnco Josephine's child with her cous¬ 
ins.” Iloro her voico faltered j I had novor heard 
hor speak thus before. Presently sho added, 
“But I do not wish her death, poor thing; sho 
has done mo no injury, Mary ; and had 1 not made 
a vow never to look upon her, unless she made one of 
this mute company, I might perchance yet liavo had 
tho comfort of embracing a living descendant”— 
Mrs. Irwin took my hands, tho big round tears 
coursed down hor furrowed checks—“ of asking 
her forgiveness, Mary; Josophino died without 
mine.” This confession from tho proud, imperious 
Mrs. Irwin ! I could hardly believo my sight and 
hearing: but tho woak moment speedily passed ; 
and I almost thought she regretted having said so 
much ; at any rate sho hecamo moro reserved and 
stoical for somo dnys after tho conversation alluded 
to. Sho had mado a vow novor to look upon her 
grandchild, Maud O’Donnol, unless sho made ono 
of tho singular company ib tho whito saloon. Ah, 
it was a wrong and fearful thing to tako such.a 
vow ; but onco mado, it must not bo broken ! 

Tho anniversary camo round again, and again 
wo entered tho brilliant saloon. My fatlior, too, 
wns tlioro. But, lo! a soventh figuro had been 
added to tho rest, veiled and robed in whito, and 
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tailor than the tallest there! My hnees shook, 
my strength failed, and I turned faint, but my dear 
parent supported me, as Mrs. Irwin darted forward, 
exclaiming, 11 What is this?—who is this?” stop¬ 
ping suddenly bofore tho atrango guest, who ap¬ 
peared motionless liko tho others. Sho essayed 
to touch and raiso the veil, but her hands trembled ; 
again she mado a bolder effort, and succeeded. 
Ah, the oyes wore not cast down, they wero raised 
to her own imploringly; the hands wero gently 
extended ; tlioro was hoalthful, mantling bloom on 
tho oheck, and perfect graco in the proportions of 
this animated statue! A soft voico proceeded 
from it in pleading accents of deop yearning ten¬ 
derness, crying, “ I am horo at last, grandmamma, 
a living guest among tho company of tho dead, and 
will you not givo mo a welcome?” 

11 Maud O’Donnel, how came you horo?—who 
has dared to do this?” Passionate and stern was 
Mrs. Irwin’s voico ; but it grow fainter and fainter, 
and moro and more subdued, as Maud knelt at her 
feet, and clasped her knees. 

“ O, for my mother’s sake, tako mo to your 
bosom!” exclaimed Maud ; “ forgive her through 
mo, and you will dio happy,dear grandmamma !” 

Mnud O’Donnel’s prayers wero not in vain : we 
heard Mrs. Irwin’s agonized sobs; we boheld her 
in the arms of her sweet and beautiful living 
grand-daughtor, and thon wo withdrow, and left 
them alono together. 

Tho result of their conference was such as to 
oauso mo no regret at having been instrumental in 
bringing it about; for I need only add, that M. 
Duhamel’s sister was a valued friend and neighbor 
of mino during my residence in Languedoc ; sho 
readily assisted in tho porhaps somewhat romantic 
scheme I had arranged of thus placing Maud in 
contact with her grandmothor—a schomo, howevor, 
fully sanctioned by the kind couple who had brought 
her up, for they had no futuro provision to bestow 
oh the orphan, having a largo family of their own 
to inherit all they had to Icavo. 

Wo had the happiness of seeing Mrs. Irwin 
restored to peace of mind, and dutifully tended by 
Josephine’s beloved child. Sho lived to old ago ; 
and although sho still continued to find solaco and 
pleasure in visiting her wax-work company, it was 
always with tho blooming Maud, and leaning on 
her arm for support. 

In nflor yoars tho figures in tho whito saloon 
wero carefully preserved ; and long after Maud 
became a wife, with children and grandchildren 
of her own, tho wax-work was shown to visitors 
as tho most intorcsting rolio at Whito Ladies Place. 
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From the Examiner. 
woman’s heart. 

This new play with a very hackneyed old title, 
brought out at the Haymarket Theatre on the 14th 
of February, and afterwards announced as the pro¬ 
duction of ihe lady who had performed the principal 
character in it (Miss Vaiidenhoff) deserved on every 
account the success it received. Up to a certain 
point it bore the promise of it play that with due 
and needful excisions might keep possession of the 
stage. Unhappily, in the last two acts, where Die 
construction is most feeble, the .words are most 
plentiful, and here it broke down. But so clever 
had been Ihe management so far, so sincere the in¬ 
terest inspired, and the dialogue so full of sensibil¬ 
ity and intelligence even when most obviously over¬ 
written and tediously prolonged, that in the applause 
which honestly broke forth at the fall of the curtain, 
and was again and again renewed on the authorship 
being declared, we felt that we could join most 
heartily. 

We borrow an account of the story ; 

Isolina, (Miss Vandenhoff,) a blind girl of unknown 
parentage, is residing at the cottage of an old Italian 
peasant, (Mr. Rogers,) whose son Angiolo (Mr, Barry 
Sullivan) devotes himself to the art of sculpture. 
The old man lias protected her from her childhood, 
and the youth, who has chiefly contributed to form 
her mind, and who imbibes from her aspect the idea 


of beauty so necessary to his art, 1ms become enamored 
of her. Nothing stands in the way of an union 
between the lovers, till unluckily the artist’s fame 
reaches the ears of the prince, (Mr. Howe,) who is a 
great patron of art, and he is invited from the home 
of his childhood to mingle in the splendor and the 
seductions of a court. The invitation lie gladly 
accepts, not without forebodings of ill on the part of 
Isolina, and, as might be expected, his heart is com¬ 
pletely changed. It is not that be becomes inconstant 
through an attachment to another woman, but 
ambition instead of love takes possession of Ins soul, 
and he feels that an union with Isolina would be a 
fearful bar to his exalted prospects. Hence, when 
the poor devoted girl visits him in his family resi¬ 
dence, she is coldly received, with offers of brotherly 
love and so on, and finally conducted from the door 
by one of Angiolo’s servants. Exhausted with grief 
and fatigue she falls senseless on the steps of a palaco 
belonging to the proud Marquis Albrizzi, (Mr. Van- 
denhoff,) who is struck by her resemblance to his 
deceased wife, and who, on conversing with the old 
peasant, discovers her to be his own daughter, lost in 
infancy at a period of civil discord. Two years elapse. 
Isolina has been restored to sight, and is now the 
acknowledged heiress of the Marquis Albrizzi ; while 
Angiolo, contrite, and wishing to repair his fault, has 
anxiously but vainly attempted to find her. Of her 
early history Albrizzi has inquired nothing, but the 
emotions she betrays when required to sit for her 
picture show that some secret resides in her heart, 
and he gradually learns the relation that has existed 
between herself and the sculptor. Hence, when 
Angiolo is sent by the prince, now a suitor for 
Isolina’s hand, to take her portrait, (for he is a 
painter as well as a sculptor,) he is required by her 
father not to utter a syllable in her presence. Isolina, 
it will be remembered, was blind during the whole 
time of her acquaintance with Angiolo, and hence the 
silence of the artist will, in the' belief of Albrizzi, 
surely prevent recognition. However, when Isolina 
enters, a sort of instinct, or rather, perhaps, an 
abnormal acuteness in those organs of sense which 
do not pertain to vision, causes her to.feel strange 
emotions at the sight of the artist, and she cannot 
help fancying that Angiolo would have looked just 
like him. The painter preserves silence till an officer 
enters to arrest him on the charge of having painted a 
seditious picture, when his exclamation “ *T is false 1” 
reveals the secret to the sensitive Isolina. The 
accusation has been brought about by the machina¬ 
tions of Count Zellamino, (Mr. Stuart,) a dissolute 
noble, who, jealous of the predilections which a 
coquettish Indy named Giulia (Miss A. Tilling) has 
shown for the artist, has prevailed upon one of hi3 
pupils to imitate his style and forge his name, while 
painting the seditious picture, which has afterwards 
been hung up in the market-place. Angiolo is im¬ 
prisoned, but Isolina obtains money sufficient for Ins 
ransom, and sends it by Giulia, whom she wrongly 
supposes a faithful friend, and who, in her interview 
with the artist, makes him believe that she is princi¬ 
pal, not agent, in the transaction. However, the 
former love for Isolina has revived in the bosom of 
Angiolo, and though, to express his gratitude, he 
throws himself at the feet of Giulia, he rejects together 
the love and the liberty she proffers. Isolina, on her 
side, though she has caught a glimpse of the genu¬ 
flexion from a loophole in the prison, and though she 
supposes that her own offer is rejected, shows herself 
unshaken in constancy by her firm refusal of tho 
prince’s hand ; and when the sculptor, who has been 
released on proof of his innocence, reappears, the two 
lovers arc rewarded for their fidelity, the pride of the 
marquis being overcome by paternal affection and the 
generous representations of the prince. 

Throughout, as we have intimated, there are too 
many words, and at last the action is overborne by 
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them. Yet the language is always graceful, and 
the thoughts liberal, just, and genuinely felt. 
Where too much stress is laid upon an opinion it is 
always on the right side. Of character there is not 
much. Apart from the old theme of the devotion 
of woman, the substance of the play is a vindication 
of the grandeur of art and the nobility of genius, 
but this is less wrought out in character than in 
language—always tasteful, often impressive. 

Miss Vandenhoff acted the heroine with great 
delicacy in all its minute traits, and often with a 
breadth and force for which we had not given her 
credit. Altogether we could hardly have desired 
in this part a more refined or more effective piece 
of acting. The little outbreak of naive surprise at 
her own sudden sense of never having seen the man 
she loves, is one of the most charming points of that 
scene in the third act which raised our hopes of the 
play so highly. 

But still more interesting to us was the acting of 
Mr. Barry Sullivan in the artist hero. It was 
manly, graceful, and intelligent—‘Somewhat too 
attitudinizing here and there, and admitting some¬ 
times of a less formal delivery ; but on the whole 
a performance which could not elsewhere have been 
equalled for taste and unaffected ness. Mr. Sullivan 
has only to be patient and modest, not to mistake 
or overrate his powers, and he will establish a 
better position on the London stage than lias been 
obtained by any one since tlie great actors passed 
away. He is by far the most important acquisition 
made to it for many years. 
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